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THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Lord Victor joined the 1st regiment of 
Life Guards early in July. No young tiger 
could have sprung more eagerly and fiercely 
from the hands of his keeper than did he from 
the guardianship of his brother. 

And certainly it was with a sigh of consider- 
able relief that Lord Glenmore saw him depart, 
although the sigh was as much one of pain as 
of self-congratulation. 

He had done his best for this unfortimate 

young brother, given up his time and atten- 

tion exclusively to him for a whole year ; but 
VOL. ni. 1 
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what results had followed ? Victor was not one 
whit improved, and Glenmore groaned in spirit 
when he pictured his mother's disappoint- 
ment, and, what was of even greater import- 
ance, the future career of this young man ; 
his heart sunk when he thought of it, for he 
had not one redeeming point. 

Victor Lyle's first d^hut at Knightsbridge 
Barracks was made with great eclat ; his rank 
and fortune, and his handsome person, were all 
passports to general favour. He also promised 
to be a good officer, for during his stay in 
Germany he had not been idle, but had studied 
to improve himself in miUtary tactics and exer- 
cises, not wishing to be a " regular spoony " 
when he joined, to be bullied by the adjutant 
and riding master ; no, he couldn't stand that. 
So all went on most smoothly, he delighted 
with his new life, with the liberty he enjoyed, his 
uniform, in which he admired himself greatly, 
the splendid charger and other horses he found 
in his stables, which his anxious mother had 
caused to be supplied to him, and Tom Jones, 
who was now placed at the head of his stable 
estabhshment. He never was so happy in his 
life, and, as is generally the case, when a per- 
son is pleased with himself he is pleased with 
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all the world, Victor Lyle was in so good a 
humour that his cloven foot had never yet 
once appeared ; his brother officers all thought 
him a capital good fellow, an acquisition ; his 
colonel pronounced him to be a smart, credit- 
able officer, and the subordinates all reechoed 
this opinion. 

So perfectly was the young man satisfied 
with his present existence, that he thought 
very Httle at that period of Violet ; indeed, if 
the truth must be spoken, sometimes it occur- 
red to him that he really was a fool to cherish 
such an absurd idea as that of marrying the 
girl. 

" A pretty idiot I should be to hamper my- 
self with a wife just now! I, who can pick 
and choose, and please myself with all the 
most beautiful creatures in London ; — and 

yet — " 

It is quite wonderful with what tenacity his 
admiration had always clung to the image 
of poor Violet ; even at this moment, when he 
had almost determined to forget her, a sort of 
impulse seemed to arrest his resolve. 

" There's nothing for it but to marry her, I 
suppose, imless I give her up altogether ; that 
girl is fenced aroimd as imperviously as if she 
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were a king's daughter. I should like to 
know who would dare to offer her anything 
but matrimony ; and she is certainly the great- 
est beauty eyes ever beheld. However, there 
is no hurry about it; she will keep — she's 
young enough. How old Rose does bother 
me to go down to Selbome ! but she may wait 
— perhaps for ever." 

And, indeed, Mrs Miller began to be very 
uneasy, as day after day and week after week 
followed each other, and no Lord Victor either 
gave token of his appearance, or, indeed, even 
wrote. Her mood grew very strange — ^her 
former Dl humour returned ; she was impatient 
and cross, watching the postman with an anxi- 
ous countenance, and sitting with a ferocious 
countenance after he had passed, and she had 
returned from inspecting and receiving the 
letters herself from his hand. 
. Something had gone wrong Violet plainly 
perceived, and so did Erank Miller, but neither 
of them could guess what it was, excepting 
that the husband thought the poor Missus was 
ill again. 

« « « « « 

" How glad I am that Crichton will so soon 
be with us again ! " exclaimed a^young oflficer 
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we have before brought before our readers, 
one evening after dinner at the mess-table. 

# 

" What a long leave he has had ! Lyle says he 
met him at Prankfort, and that he is to be back 
by the next return day." 

"Yes, I saw him; he seems as sick of the 
Continent as I was ; expiring to get away from 
his tiresome mother, who is always fancying 
herself ill," Lord Victor remarked. 

" I say, Tremaine," exclaimed another, " I 
wonder whether he has got over his love affair ; 
how deucedly down in the mouth he was when 
he went away ! " 

" He does not look particularly jolly now/' 
Lyle remarked. " I never knew him before, to 
my recollection ; but my idea of him is, that he 
is anything but a lively bird ; a regular kill- 
joy, I should say." 

Every one now declared warmly that a 
finer fellow than Crichton never existed; he 
was a general favourite by universal declara- 
tion, had always been the life of the corps 
rather than a " kill-joy." " The fact is," some 
one declared, " he got into some scrape, or lost 
his heart irretrievably. Crichton never did 
things by halves. There was a most beautiful 
girl who he was evidently over head and ears 
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in love with ! — a wonderful creature, certainly ; 
whether she returned the passion no one ever 
knew; but — " 

The speaker suddenly paused, and then said, 
turning to Lord Victor : 

"By the by, this beauty was staying at 
Glenmore House; perhaps you may know 
something about her. Crichton first saw her 
in the adjoining garden to his own, and — " 

Again Sir Lionel Fraser paused abruptly. 

It was as if a flash of forked Ughtning had 
suddenly scathed the features of the young 
lord. A change had fallen upon his counten- 
ance startling to behold. It was frightful, the 
glare of his eyes, the pallid hue which spread 
over his face. 

He said not a word ; but rising hastily from 
his seat left the table, a thousand demons 
called up in his ferocious nature by this inad- 
vertent speech ; he strode into his own room. 

" I'm off into the country to-morrow morn- 
ing," he said in a hoarse voice to Tom Jones, 
who he found there. The groom officiated now 
as valet as well as overlooker in the stables ; in 
short, Tom was his young lord's right hand man. 

" After the field-day, I suppose, my Lord ? " 

Lord Victor almost foamed at the mouth 
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with rage as he poured forth execrations upon 
the field-day, and everything connected 
with it. 

Tom Jones opened his eyes. 

" What's in the wind now ? " he thought. 

" Anything wrong, my Lord ? " he asked. 

" What's that to you, pray ? " was the fierce 
reply ; " I don't take you with me." 

'' Oh, very well, my Lord ; " and Tom pre- 
pared coolly to leave the room. 

He was always a match for his master. 

"Come here, sir," Lord Victor shouted; 
and Tom, with the same imperturbable sanff 
Jroid, obeyed. 

" I want to ask you some questions. Now, 
if you don't answer me without telling a lie, 
I'll break every bone in your skin." 

" Well, what is it, my Lord ? " the groom 
calmly demanded. 

" After I went abroad last August, did not 
Miss Miller go to London ? " 

" Yes, so we supposed, my Lord." 

" And did you hear anything about her visit 
there ? anything about her having any admirer ? 
Now, answer me truly." 

Lord Victor continued glaring at the man, 
who was low and slender of stature, and look- 
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ing with his gigantic size and ferocious expres- 
sion as if he could annihilate him with one 
grasp. 

But Tom had a stout heart in his small 
body, and answered fearlessly. 

" I never heerdnoT saw anything — but once/* 

" Well, and what was that ? " 

'' Give me time, my Lord, please ; there's 
no hurry." 

And Lord Victor, endeavouring to control 
his infuriated impatience, listened with panting 
eagerness to the communication. 
^ " Well, all I knows is this, that after Miss 
Miller came back from London, and had gone 
away to Selboume, a strange gentleman ap- 
peared at Brooklands and went straight to 
the Cottage, looking after her. I happened 
to be passing it when he was at the gate, and 
a more chopfallen face I never beheld. He 
went off very soon, by the train, to London. 
I saw him start, for I had gone up to the station 
with the horses on purpose to watch him, out 
of a sort of curiosity." 

" What was the fellow like ? " Victor asked. 

"Oh, a handsome, tall, dark man; that's 

all I saw." 

« # « « « 
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Lord Victor's sudden exit and extraordin- 
ary change of countenance had electrified and 
filled with surprise and consternation all the 
officers who were at the table that night ; Sir 
Lionel had evidently made some most unlucky 
hit. Even the next morning the storm was 
still lowering, Lord Victor's countenance most 
gloomy, and at dinner he was not in his usual 
place. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Immediately after the field-day of Worm- 
wood Scrubs, Victor Lyle taking a return- 
ticket, for military duty obliged him to be in 
London the foUowing morning, was soon 
whirling away towards Selbome. Frank Miller 
was to set off that evening, by a late train, 
upon his lengthened expedition, which was 
one of business, connected with buying horses 
for his large livery concern. 

" We must have a long ride, my darling, 
before I go this evening," he said to Violet, 
" and you must promise me to be upon the 
Black Kjiight every day whilst I am away. I 
have brushed up old Simon, and have given 
him some clothes, so he will look quite respect- 
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able to escort you ; so tell me that I may think 
of my Ex)sy every morning taking her ^canter 
before the sun begins to be too hot" 

Violet, with a very sad face, made the pro- 
mise. Her heart felt unusually miserable at 
the idea of her father s departure ; a sort of 
instinctive dread seemed to fill her mind when 
she contemplated his absence. Her mother, 
how completely alone she should be with her, 
and her mood was so strange just now. The 
poor girl shuddered to think she should be left 
to her mercy. 

She could not help shedding some tears 
when she equipped herself for this, her last 
ride, — ^yes, so she inadvertently called it— '' Iier 
last ride ! " 

She was grave and silent for the first few 
miles, but the day was so fine, the Black 
Knight so delightful in his paces, and the 
girl loved the exercise passionately. She 
never felt so free, so joyful, as when flying 
swiftly through the air on her beautiful horse, 
her dear father looking so proud and happy by 
her side. 

And never did Violet look more lovely than 
on horseback. Our heroine was rather con- 
ceited in this particular branch of her dress. 
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her riding paraphernalia must be aU perfect ; 
she cared not about her bonnet and her usual 
attire, but she must be well equipped to mount 
her Black Ejiight. Her well-made habit set 
off her figure to perfection, and the pretty 
little hat and feather, placed so lightly upon 
the shining hair glistening through the net 
which confined it, was highly becoming; her 
gloves must also be of the neatest fit, and her 
whip, although she did not prize it, was certain- 
ly a little hijou, — ^a gift from Lord Victor. The 
Black Knight always looked as if he were con- 
scious of the charms of his Ught burden. Never 
was he so docile, and yet never did he show 
himself ofi* to such advantage ; his spirits seem- 
ing to rise with those of his fair mistress, 
obeying her slightest touch, anticipating, as it 
were, her wishes. It might have seemed as 
if he too tried to look his best to do her 
honour, and curved his neck, and bent his 
graceful head in pleased submission to her 
gentle rule. 

It was a pretty sight, indeed, the horse and 
his rider, and more universal admiration was 
attracted by it than we have space here to re- 
cord. Violet always wore a thick veil, which 
she kept invariably down when she was likely 
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to meet people, to avoid the rude stare which 
might otherwise have annoyed Frank Miller's 
daughter. 

The kind father endeavoured to cheer his 
child, who certainly commenced the ride in 
downcast spirits. He promised to make his 
absence as short as possible, and several little 
plans had he to tell of in prospect on his return. 

" If the Missus is not better, you must be off 
again into the country somewhere. Oh, my 
little Rosy, when I am rich enough you shall 
h^e such a pretty cottage and garden in the 
cciuntry, near enough for me to ride into Sel- 
bourne every day. My pet, I am saving every 
shilling for that purpose ; I cannot bear^the 
idea of leaving you shut up in this hot 
town." 

Violet sighed ; but she was too amiable to 
allow her father to be sorry on her account. 

" Oh, never mind, dear father ! I shall look 
forward to this pretty cottage, and the time 
will soon pass ; I won't mind anjiihing when 
you are at home, and you say you will soon be 
back ? " 

" Yes, very soon, my darling." 

A long ride they took this delicious, breezy 
summer evening ; and now they were reenter- 
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ing Sclborne. It was between seven and eight, 
a brilliant sunset illumining the sky. 

Violet had thrown back her veil, her colour 
wa8 raised by the genial air and exercise ; and 
smiles were dimpling her mouth and bright- 
ening her eyes as she turned them towards her 
father, who was making some remark which 
had amused her, when a fly rapidly passed them. 

Neither father nor daughter particularly re- 
marked the vehicle, but they were instantly 
recognised by its occupant. 

"Violet, by. Jove!" and he set his teeth 
and clenched his hands, as he added, "and 
more beautiful than ever." 

" Drive to Miller's Kvery stables," was the 
order given, " and set me down when near 
them." 

The command was obeyed, and in a very 
few minutes Victor Lyle alighted, paid his fare, 
and standing a little in the back-ground, so 
that he might not be perceived, awaited the 
approach of Miller and his daughter, who 
were slowly walking their horses homewards. 

Perhaps never had this young man felt 
before any sensation like the one he was at 
this moment experiencing ; it was actually 
something approaching to nervousness. That 
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brief glance of Violet had re-kindled every 
smouldering spark of the love he had so long felt 
for her. And now, this story that he had heard, 
— ^perhaps it was all over with him, and she, 
the perjm'ed false one, — for did she not say she 
would be his? — ^had given her heart to another ! 

Yes, and hating him as he now did with 
the bitterest venom, he could not help remem- 
bering that Crichton possessed every quality 
calculated to attract a woman's admiration. 

" The smooth-tongued villain ! " he exclaimed, 
" a sort of man those idiots of women canonize 
as saints ! — ^but it matters not ; I have often 
sworn to do it, and I will. That girl shall be 
my wife — by fair means or foul — I am more 
determined than ever, since I have heard this 
piece of news. But here they come," and 
this giant of a young man absolutely trembled, 
as he stood hidden behind a doorway, his heart 
beating ahnost audibly. 

Arid the unsuspecting pair passed on, Violet 
no longer smiling, but looking very sad. Her 
pleasant ride was over ; her father would be 
gone in an hour, and she was thinking — "I 
wonder when I shall be as happy again as I 
have been the last few hours." 
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So absorbed was she by her own reflections^ 
that Violet looked not around whilst preparing 
to dismount ; thinking that her father was 
there to assist her. It was then almost with a 
shriek of dismay that suddenly she found 
herself in the arms of Lord Victor Lyle. 

'* Violet, my beauty ! " he exclaimed, as 
he pressed her to his heart, " have I startled 
you r 

She could not answer ; the poor girl, albeit 
not at all in the habit of indulging in such 
heroine-like weakness, was very nearly fainting. 
Her father had gone into the stables to give 
some hurried orders, for he found he had but a 
very short time before he must start by the 
train, so for a brief moment Violet remained 
unable to extricate herself from the embrace of 
her lover. 

Her head swam round ; she was powerless, 
and never could remember anything relating 
to that dreadful meeting excepting that her 
mother appeared ; and in some way or another 
she did get up-stairs into her own room ; and 
on recovering, she found herself upon her 
bed, her father by her side gazing anxiously 
upon her. 
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" My child, my Rosy, what is the matter ? " 
he asked. 

" Oh, father, do not leave me ! " she cried, 
starting up, and throwing her arms romid his 
neck ; " oh, I am so very, very miserable." 
<^ "I won't go, my darUng ; I care not for the 
trouble it may occasion, giving up my en- 
gagement ; at any rate, I will not stir till to- 
morrow." 

" I never heard such nonsense in all my Ufe," 
said Mrs Miller, who now came forward; 
'* Violet, you don't know what you are asking 
your father to do ; he will be losing his credit 
as well as his moneiy, aU because of your whims. 
The fact is, Frank, she has taken far too long 
a ride ; she has never been strong since the 
fever. I must just keep her quiet, and she will 
be all right by to-morrow ; now kiss poor 
father and tell him you are sorry you have 
worried him by your nonsense." 

" My child, I would willingly remain if you 
desire it, although certainly it might make 
some little confusion ; and unless I see you 
calmer, happier, I will not go ; no, not on any 
consideration." 

" Yes, dear father, you must go," the poor 
girl said, having caught a glance of her 

VOL. IIL 2 
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mother's countenance, which was dark as ' 
night with suppressed rage. Yes, go,'' she 
cried, as she still held him in the tightest 
grasp. " Yes, I shall be better soon. But, 
oh ! it is so hard to part with you," she added, 
as at length she loosened her arms from about 
his neck, and sank back upon the pillow. 

" I am ashamed of you, Violet," her mother 
now burst forth, '* so selfish to send your father 
away so unhappy ! " for poor Frank was quite 
unnerved, and had it not been that his honor 
was concerned in some money transaction to 
be attended to, instead of its being merely to 
accomplish some good speculation, that he was 
about to depart, he would have thrown it up at 
once without a thought or a regret ; as it is, his 
staying away now might certainly compromise 
his reputation as a man of his word ; and 
Prank Miller was probity itself. 

So, urged by his wife, he tore himself away 
from his child, returning several times to 
renew a last embrace, to look again upon the 
poor sweet face, now distorted Avith weeping, 
the very picture of grief. 

And why was all this wretchedness ? The 
father and daughter had been in the constant 
habit of having these short partings, but they 
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Jhad never before been like this. Violet indeed 
had some tangible reasons fqr this poignant 
grief ; but the unsuspecting father, why was he 
thus moved? 

So it often happens ; we know not what may 
be the mysterious feeling which is pressing so 
painfuUy upon the heart, — the fear, the shudder 
of apprehension of some unknown danger which 
haunts the fancy ; but true it is that the shadow 
of a coming evil will sometimes fall upon 
the senses, terrifying the mind with its phan- 
tom form. 

Frank Miller had only time to speak a few 
words to Lord Victor, who he encountered in 
the stable-yard, and who informed him that he 
had come down merely for a few hours to con- 
sult him about some horses he wished to pro- 
cure for his hunting establishment that winter ; 
but added, as he saw he was in haste, he would 
write to him upon the subject. 

Frank Miller's grateful heart warmed even 
towards that least promising of the Glenmore 
family, for was he not the son of his late re- 
vered patron, and the brother of the present 
excellent Marquis? "And though he had been a 
wildish chap, certainly, as a boy," the good man 
reflected, " no doubt he'll be all right now he 
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is older and wiser. At all events lie must have 
some good blood in his veins, and we must 
look gently upon his failings.'' 

And thus was the man so leniently judged 
who had come to deprive the poor father of 
his one little ewe lamb ! 



CHAPTER III. 



Violet was still lying on her bed, her 
habit not yet taken off, her hair all disordered 
hanging about her face, which was blistered 
with tears — the poor Kttle beauty assuming a 
most disconsolate picture of unhappiness, — 
when her mother returned to her room. 

" Violet," she said, in a tone of voice the 
daughter perfectly understood, "I am come 
to undress you and put you properly to bed ; 
that is the best place for you to-night." 

" Oh, mother, I will get up and dress if you 
wish it. But is he still here ? " 

" Who do you mean ? " was tartly asked. 

"Lord Victor! — ^is he here, mother?" was 
anxiously demanded. 



i 
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"Yes, he stays for a few hours; but that 
does not matter to you. Of course I shall 
tell him he is not to come here again/' 
These words at first sent a thrill of joy to 
Violet's heart, but she at the same time caught 
a sight of her mother's countenance, and it 
sank again. 

" Come, do not detain me," Mrs Miller add- 
ed in the same tone Violet so well understood. 

She allowed her mother to assist to prepare 
her for her bed, and when there attempted to 
detain her by her side, asking her beseech- 
ingly to kiss her before she went, and not to 
look so angry. 

" I could not help it, mother," she said, " I 
was so startled, so surprised, and I am so 
sorry to lose dear father." 

" Yes, much more than you will be to lose 
your mother for ever, no doubt; and lose her 
you assuredly will ; your ungrateful conduct 
will be her death ; — ^you little know how ill I 
am, Violet. Mr Freeman says, not only my 
chest but my heart is affected. That last inflam- 
matory attack, caught entirely by attending 
upon you, has brought on symptoms which 
the slightest agitation may render fatal." 

" Oh do not speak such terrible words ! "• 
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exclaimed poor Violet, in an agony of terror. 
" You know, mother, that I would make any sa- 
crifice to please you, — at least I would iry^ she 
added. " Oh, mother, you know I am not un- 
grateful, but what you would have me do is 
so dreadful." 

" Well, we will not talk any more about it 
just now ; try to compose yourself ; when I am 
dead and gone and in my grave, then perhaps 
you may Kve to find out what a mother you 
have lost — a mother who never had a thought 
but for your well doing/* 

And having harrowed up her poor little 
daughter's feelings to the utmost pitch of mi- 
sery, Mrs Miller left the room apparently in 
floods of tears. 

The truth was, this wily woman was only 
too glad of an excuse to get rid of Violet, 
that she might have an uninterrupted conver- 
sation with Lord Victor. She had been a wit- 
ness to the meeting between him and the poor 
girl, had seen with delight, with what rapture 
he had clasped her to his heart and gazed 
upon her beautiful pale face. 

" All right ! " she exclaimed, "as far as he is 
concerned ; but, oh, the trouble I shall have 
with that girl ! "• 
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However, Mrs Miller determined that it wa^ 
far better that Violet should not appear again 
that night; they could talk the matter over toge- 
ther whilst Lord Victor supped, and decisive 
measures must be definitely arranged. Whilst 
this excellent creature, after having seen her 
daughter safe in bed, was makmg hasty prepa- 
rations for the comfort of her future son-in-law, 
sending here and there for dainties she knew 
he preferred, above all things taking care that 
the choicest spirits were forthcoming, Lord 
Victor, after seeing Frank Miller off, was, under 
the auspices of the head ostler, going the 
round of the stables, viewing, however, the 
horses which he came down ostensibly to see, 
with rather an abstracted eye. 

" What a fine old fellow that Frank Miller 
is," he had exclaimed, as that honest coimten- 
ance beamed so kindly upon him as he took bis 
departure, saying : 

" Yes, my Lord, I shall be proud to execute 
your commission, I am always too happy to 
serve any of your family. I should be un- 
grateful indeed if I were not ; you shall have 
the best hunters for the next season that can 
be procured in the United Kingdoms." 

" Thank you, thank you, Frank," was Lord 
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Victor's hurried reply, but his eyes did not 
meet those of the good man ; he never looked a- 
person straight in the face. " I'll just glance 
over your stables here, and then Nur^e Rose 
wiU give me something to eat, I dare say, and 
I shall be off again by the next London train." 

A stormy commencement ushered in the 
long conversation which ensued between Mrs 
Miller and her guest. Lord Victor was furi- 
ous when he heard that Violet was not to ap- 
pear. Of course she hated him, and had given 
her heart to Crichton. 

And then came Mrs Miller s version of 
the story, one tissue of falsehoods issuing from 
the unprincipled woman's lips. " Crichton, in- 
deed ! " she exclaimed, " such an idea to 
take into your head. True indeed that he ad- 
mired her, and who did not? — pretty work I 
have had to keep her safe. Captain Crichton 
scraped a sort of acquaintance with her through 
the dog, and would have carried it on through, 
thick and thin, had I not put a stop to it. Why, 
I set off at once and left London, and never 
from that moment, now nearly a year ago, have 
we heard any thing of him, good, bad, or in- 
different." 

"But he followed her to Brooklands; that 
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I heard from a person who saw him standing 
at the Cottage gate/' 

" My mercy, this is the first time I ever 
heard of it ! " exclaimed Mrs Miller ; " we were 
not there — that's all I know ; and as I said be- 
fore, as far as that goes there have been plenty of 
people here who would have given any nioney 
to be allowed to speak to her, but we have 
kept her Kke a nun. Why, there's Lord C. 
and Sir George B., they have asked MiUer a 
dozen times over to introduce her to them 
out riding, but he would not listen to it. He 
would not hear of any man even speaking to her ; 
before he went just now he said to me, ' Violet 
is not well, so it is just as prudent that she 
should not go down-stairs to night.' I knew 
what he meant." 

Lord Victor looked fiercely indignant. 

" Yes, my Lord, it is all one to him who it 
is ; he would not allow any one to approach her $ 
and as for you, why, you are the very last man 
in all the world he would allow to court his 
daughter; he would consider it a breach of 
honour towards your family to allow you to 
wed a child of his, although his pride and love 
for her are so great that he thinks nothing 
good enough for her." 
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" What are you driving at, Mrs Miller ? " 
exclaimed the young man, turning fiercely to- 
wards her. 

" Don't you look so angry at yom* old nurse, 
you handsome creature," answered Mrs MiUer. 
" I only mean what I say, that Violet is much 
more admired than you can imagine, and that, 
had I wished it, I might already have done very 
"well for my beautiful daughter; but no, I kept 
her for you, and if you stiU wish to marry 
her — " 

" 7/" I do ? how dare you talk in such a 
ridiculous manner. Rose ! " and Lord Victor 
waxed furious ; " you know that I not only wish 
to marry her, but that I will marry her, and 
the sooner it is done the better." 

" Well, dear, the 3rd of September will be 
soon here." 

" D — the 3rd of September I " cried the 
excited youth, " there are nearly three weeks to 
that time." 

However, after a very long talk, much of a 
most important nature was decided ; Mrs Miller 
with her usual cleverness soon pacified the 
young man; she knew well how to do it; 
she knew also how to mix tumbler after 
tumbler of a beverage in which brandy was 
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strongly infused, and which produced a very 
cheering effect upon his spirits. 

We will not intrude upon this distasteful, 
nay we may well call it most repellent, inter- 
view ; dreadftd it is to think that there should 
exist such an unnatural monster as a mother who 
could thus calmly sacrifice her innocent child. 
But we fear Mrs Miller is no Itistis naturce^ 
no unheard-of specimen of her species, although, ' 
for the credit of human nature, we trust only 
a few here and there are to be found, who in 
cold blood are ready with their own hands to 
plunge their poor children into perhaps a life- 
time of misery. 

And whilst this consultation was going for- 
ward down-stairs, poor Violet was left imdis- 
turbed, save by the servant who brought her 
some tea ; in darkness and soUtude she thought 
over her fate. 

" Yes, I see plainly," she thought, " I shall 
have to marry this man. How can I escape 
from my mother's wishes — ^her absolute will ? 
But, oh, how can I do it ? I, who, — yes, who 
really dislike him so very much ; yet he was very 
khid, seemed really glad to see me ; how affec- 
tionately he pressed me in his anns ! but " — and 
she shuddered, — " how dreadful I thought it — 
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that great, ferocious-looking creature, so differ- 
ent from — ^but it is of no use thinking of him ; 
it is all over ; he has quite forgotten me, never 
could have cared for me." And here she 
covered her face with the bed-clothes and 
wept. Presently she heard Merry's voice ; he 
had left the room when the maid had brought 
in the tea. The dog was barking furiously, 
and soon she heard the parjour door shut 
violently, and the next moment he boimded 
into her room again and jumped upon the bed, 
evidently much excited. 

"He has been barking at Lord Victor, I 
am sure," Violet thought, " I know by the sound 
of his voice that he has taken a dislike to him ; 
oh. Merry, Merry ! " she exclaimed, as she 
pressed the little animal to her bosom, " you 
are a sensible Httle fellow ; you know who is 
worth loving, and you always love those whom 
your mistress loves." 

Merry had walked into the parlour to recon- 
noitre, being perfectly aware that a stranger 
was there. 

" Oh, here is the Httle dog you gave Violet ! " 
Mrs Miller remarked, "and a fine fuss she 
makes about it." 

" Come here, you little brute, let me look at 
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you," Lord Victor exclaimed, endeavouring to 
take him up. But Meny, having eyed askance 
the presumptuous individual who thus presumed 
to take so great a Uberty with him, and not 
approving of his appearance, began to give 
unmistakcable proofs of his displeasure, pro- 
ceeding to bark vociferously, and soon to en- 
deavour to bite the young Lord. 

Lord Victor lost his temper with him; 
" you unmannerly little beast," he said, " get 
out of the room," and Mrs Miller was reheved 
to see Merry make his exit, his shrill barks 
being rather too much for her already excited 
nerves. And thus commenced Merry's ac- 
quaintance with Lord Victor ; certainly there 
never was any love lost between them ! 

In vain Violet waited in the expectation of 
seeing her mother, — she never came. At a 
late hour she heard her go to her room, with- 
out coming into hers, — which had hitherto ever 
been her invariable practice. The next morn- 
ing, Susan the maid informed her that Mrs 
MiUer was very iQ, and had sent for the 
doctor. Violet went immediately to ascertain 
what was the matter, and found her mother com- 
plaining of much indisposition. Mr Freeman 
arrived, and after an interview with his patient. 
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in reply to Violet's anxious inquiries, told her 
that Mrs Miller required being kept quiet ; 
everything like agitation ought to be avoided, 
as she had a great deal of disturbance about 
the heart as well as chest. 

And Mrs Miller really was ill, although it 
must be confessed she made the very most of 
her illness. Lord Victor s sudden arrival, and 
the subsequent most exciting conversation, had 
produced a very agitating effect upon her. 
But she would take care to make it useful for 
her purpose. She aggravated all her symptoms 
in her description of them to the doctor, did 
not tell him that she had helped Lord Victor 
considerably to imbibe a large portion of 
brandy-punch, a peculiar mixture of her own, 
and that she had just been about to decide 
for ever the fate of her only child. 

She lay in her darkened room, apparently 
speechless, from pain and weakness, terrifying 
Violet as much now from her silence, as for- 
merly she used to do by her vociferous complain- 
ings ; in short, she acted her part to perfection. 
When she did speak, it was only to talk of her 
death, — her imhappiness,— of Violet's ingra- 
titude — how her sufferings were caused, 
first by all she had done for her during her 
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illiiess, and now bv her obstinate rebellk)n to 
her win, after all her hopes for so many years. 

*^ However, my poor heart will socm break, 
aaid then, Violet, when I am gone, ygu may 
repent of ha\Tng been the death of yoor 
mother. Yes ! Mr Freeman says any agitation 
may be fetal" (a great exaggeration of his 
opinion), "and I feel," she added in an 
awful voice, " that so it will be." 

Violet was terror-stricken. Knowing no- 
thing of the anatomy of the himian frame, her 
inothe/s exclamations touching the breaking 
of her heart she received in its most literal 
sense, and that she should be the cause of all 
this horror ! — 

*'What am I to do? Am I to say that 
I will marry this man ? a woman ought to love 
her husband, and how can I ever love him ? 
Then my father, he has never of course spoken 
upon the subject, for such an idea I am sure 
never occurred to him, but would he not 
utterly disapprove of such a proceeding ? Yes, 
I am quite sure of that. Oh what am I to 
do, — ^what am I to do ? " this was the dis- 
tra(.*tcd burden of her thoughts. 

Mrs Miller continued to grow worse and 
worse ; at least so she was to all appearance. 
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and Violet to become more and more miser- 
able. She began to feel all the guilt upon her 
conscience of a regular matricide. 

" My mother's death upon my conscience ! 
how dreadfiil ! " she exclaimed, as she threw 
herself upon her bed in agony of spirit. 
" Oh that I could pray to Gk)d to be directed, 
but I feel that I cannot make such a dreadful 
fitoiy a subject for prayer; my mind is so 
disturbed, so torn, I know not what to do, — I 
cannot pray. Oh father, father, if you were 
but here, or any of my Mends, — Mrs Maitland, 
Miss Sylvia, but here I am alone, no one to 
help me, and I so weak, so powerless to resist 
my mother at any time, and now that she is 
no ill, and I the cause ! Oh what shall I do? " 

Poor Violet, she was indeed at that time 
wholty defenceless, for she had not yet kamt 
to pray. True, she with a face of reverence 
kad ever knelt night and morning, and re^ 
pasted a few set prayers, sung sweet hotjr 
hymns, and regularly read her Bible, and 
Attended church ; but we fear she had never 
pn^ed in the right spirit of prayer ; nal o«^ 
ttmiy with those feehngs of entire confidence 
itich would enable her to cast all heir cirs 
i^oQ God. She had never yet laid bute h^ 
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" Perhaps there is ; " she said, " everything 
shall be done to calm my mother s mind," and 
she went at once to the sick-room. 

" Mother ! " she gently murmured as she 
bent over Mrs MiUer and kissed her, "if I 
tell you that I am quite ready to do anything 
you wish, will that make you well ? " 

Mrs MiUer's heart leapt with joy, but* she 
must stiU go on acting. 

" My precious pet, never mind me ; I fear it 
is too late ; and oh if it is only for my sake you 
would make the sacrifice, I would rather die 
than force your inclination." 

" But, mother, if it wiU make you well and 
happy, I promise to marry Lord Victor.'' 

And having spoken the words, Violet sat 
down on the chair by the bedside, and heard 
no more ; she was so worn out, poor child, by 
the agitation of the three last days, that nature 
had quite given way ; she was lying on the bed 
by her mother's side when she again became 
conscious. 

1* <i* ^^ ^^ ^^ 

A fortnight has passed, and Violet is the 
affianced bride of Lord Victor Lyle. He had 
paid frequent visits to Selbome, but always 
arriving late in the day and leaving it during 
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the night. Every preparation was being made 
for the private marriage. 

Nothing could exceed the ardent demon- 
strations of love showered npon the unhappy 
girl by her lover. Lord Victor thought she 
was more beautiful than ever, and oh, the 
glory of possessing that perfect creature ! He. 
had contrived to extract from the young 
officers, various particulars concerning Crich- 
ton*s devotion to Violet, his changed demean- 
our, his wretched spirits. " Yes," they would 
say, " there never was a man more thoroughly 
in love than our imdncible Crichton with 
that unknown beauty ; you can enUghten us, 
Lyie, as she was staying at your house ; who 
is she ? " 

" Oh, perhaps time may show," significantly 
replied the young Lord, and he would draw 
Sir Lionel out to tell of his meeting with her 
first in Kensington Gardens, and then again to 
describe the scene in Crichton's dressing-room, 
when they frightened the fair one by their 
rude gaze. Lord Victor only thought of his 
triumph when he should be able to present her 
as his bride ; he gave not a thought to the 
mc'ealliance he was about to form. 

What cared he who her parents were, — ^the 
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moment he had secured her as his very own, 
he would ignore their existence ; old Rose 
should be well cared for, but of course she 
must never be heard of ; and as for the father ! 
Ther» he felt a little puzzled, and something 
like a gleam of disquiet ; however, he concluded 
by thiaking, "he is not the man to intrude 
himself out of his spear, * as Rose calls it.' As 
for his own noble relatives, why, he should not 
trouble himseK about what they thought upon 
the subject ; if they presumed to give them- 
selves airs about it, he should just cut the 
whole concern ; what did they signify to him ? 
He should not be in the least xmhappy if he 
did not set eyes upon any of them again ; " the 
old woman," meaniag his mother, was the only 
one of the lot he cared for in the slightest de- 
gree, and she would know better than to quar- 
rel with him. The young Lord was in short 
in a state of exultation which knew no bounds. 
It scarcely wanted a week to the 3rd of 
September, the day on which the marriage was 
to take place. Lord Victor purposed takiQg his 
bride at once to Paris, where a splendid trousseau 
and a French maid would be in readiness for 
her. Mrs Miller had a friend in Selbome, an 
attorney, who for a bribe would do anything. 
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hh^ NVrti* ooinniissioned to make all the neces- 
«^H*v rtiWJ^K^^^^^^*^ ^^^ *^® wedding, thus saving 
\ \Si\\ Vic^tor as much trouble as possible. 

\\ wiiM decided that Violet should leave her 
i^ysww nl<)»<*> Di^^* Lord Victor at the comer of 
^\\^ plroot, and proceed at once to the church 
^'\\pvt) the ceremony was to take place ; Mr 
Jlwwn, the attorney, behig there to give her 
^y^^y — Mrs Miller was to feign complete 
Uftiorance of the whole transaction. 

•* Krank would forgive anything that Violet 
tlld, but I shoidd have no quarter given me, I 
fi^^ii assure you," she said to Lord Victor. 
** Ah it is, it makes my heart feel rather bad 
when I think of all I shall have to go through, 
when you are both gone." 

" Oh, never mind, old woman I — I suppose he 
will soon be all right again ; and," he added, 
wrathfidly, " the idea of his presuming to make 
a row about a thing that he ought only to be 
too proud of; \\]xm my word rather a prepos- 
terous idea." 

And the poor little beauty, how fared she ? 
We will not dwell upon this most distressing 
part of our ston', to describe the wretched 
state of the unfortunate girl diuing this 
period. 
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Her mother's watchful eye never was re- 
moved from her, and well she read all the 
agony of her daughter s heart, her straggles— 
her repugnance to the step she was about to 
take — ^the fever upon her brain, which gave 
unusual colour to her cheeks, and briUiancy to * 
her eyes, causing also quite a sort of unnatural 
levity to her spirits. 

In most mothers, all this might have moved 
compassion ; not so Mrs Miller. 

" It will be all right when it is well over," 
she was determined to think, "but I must 
watch her sharply, — put pens and paper out 
of her way, for there is no saying what she 
might do even at the eleventh hour ; " and the 
wretched Violet was never left for a moment 
alone ; her letters to her father were dictated 
by her mother, and carefully read by her after 
they were written. 

Frank Miller wrote to his daughter to say 
that he had determined, as he was so far on 
his way there, to go at once to Ireland, and 
transact all his business, so that he might not 
be obUgedto leave home again for some time. 
What an affectionate letter that was, and Vio- 
let — ^how she could have wept over it ! But she 
dared not, her mother's eyes were upon her. 
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and there was something in the look which 
shot from them that seemed to dry up even 
the source of her tears. 

There remained now only three whole days 
before the third of September ; the bridegrocwoa 
elect had paid Violet a visit before the final 
one which was to decide her destiny. We 
have before said that Lord Victor was what 
is generally considered a splendidly handsome 
young man, his height gigantic, his features 
good ; but that there was that in his countenance 
which marred the eflFect of beauty, an expres- 
sion we may describe as repellent, the eflRects 
of early intemperance abeady showing visibly 
in his complexion and bloodshot eyes. 

Yes, those eyes naturally so fine, but which 
never met the gaze of Mend or foe, at this 
time had a glance of fierce exultation glowing 
from them, that gave a ferocious aspect to the 
whole of that dark face. And Violet, who had 
seldom raised her contemplation to it, who had 
rather turned her eyes resolutely away fi-om 
that direction, this day did look once sted- 
fastly upon her future husband, and a thrill of 
greater horror than ever shot through her 
heart. 

I cannot marry him," she thought. 
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And now a resolve had flashed across her 
brain. She had heard accidentally, when they 
had thought she was not in the room, her 
mothar say to Lord Victor, " So I hear the 
Crichtons have returned to London ; " and the 
answer was, " Raymond Crichton has joined 
the regiment ; I don't know whether the other 
people have come." 

" I will write to him," she determined, " did 
he not say, * If ever you are in want of a friend 
write to me?' And did I not promise to do 
so? It may still not be too late; he may 
come and take me away, for oh, I cannot, can- 
not marry this man." 

She sought about for pens and ink, but 
none could she find. 

" She thinks I may write to my father or to 
the Vemons, and she says that would be her 
rmn, my father s ruin. But to him — I mtist 
and will write ; that wiU not ruin my father, 
and how can it harm my mother? but," agaia 
she added distractedly, " write I must, and will, 
whatever may come of it." And with a pencil 
she wrote these words : — 

" You made me promise to write to*you, if 
I ever was in want of a friend. I am now in 
the deepest distress. If you cannot help me 
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before Thursday next, I am lost for ever. 

Violet." 

" Susan ! " she exclaimed, as the servant en- 
tered the room, " will you do me a favour for 
which I shall bless your name to the last hour 
of my life ? will you put this letter into the post 
immediately?" 

And at the same time she thrust into her 
hand all the money she possessed. 

" Lor, Miss, I don't think I can ; Missus 
would murder me if I did such a thing ; she 
told me over and over again to bring every 
letter you might give me straight to her." 

" But, Susan, you will repent it if you don't 
obey me ; oh, Susan, I beseech, I implore you 
to do me this act of kindness." 

She almost knelt vdtli clasped hands before 
the girl. Susan could no longer refuse, and 
Violet saw her, wdth a burst of joy at her heart, 
leave the house on this errand of mercy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

From that moment a change seemed to fall 
upon the demeanour of Violet, which did not 
escape the observant eye of the mother ; she 
seemed at intervals to have recovered her spirits 
and her resolution, at others to fall again into 
fits of deep silence and melancholy. Her eyes 
looked brighter than ever, and Mrs Miller evi- 
dently saw that at times she sat in an attitude 
of listening expectation. What could all this 
miean ? 

And Violet, like another victim of a mother's 
cruel ambition, poor Lucy Ashton, was now 
" like the sailor who, while drifting through a 
tempestuous ocean, cUngs for safety to a single 
plank, his powers of grasping it becoming 
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every moment more feeble, and the deep dark- 
ness of the night, only checkered by the flashes 
of Ughtning, hissing, as they show the white 
tops of the billows in which he is soon to be 
engulfed." 

The morning of the third of September 
dawned mistily, and soon after eight o'clock 
Violet, in her usual morning-dress, might have 
been seen leaving her home ; her last hope was 
gone. 

" Now I know he never cared for me ! " was 
the cry of despair which rose from her poor 
heart, and rendered her almost callous to aught 
else. 

Mrs Miller had forced her to take, the night 
before, a composing draught, so it was firom the 
heavy sleep caused by narcotics, that the wretch- 
ed girl was awakened. She went mechanic- 
ally through the process of dressing, swallowed 
the coflfee which her mother pressed upon her 
with the appearance of a somnambulist, received 
that mother's last embrace, then sallied forth. 
Immediately she was met by Lord Victor Lyle, 
hurried into a fly, and then to the church, 
where the marriage ceremony immediately com- 
menced. 

Then for the flrst time that morning the 
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real sense of her situation seemed to dawn 
upon her, while every word the clergyman ut- 
tered smote upon her appalled ears, with a 
sound that appeared to her excited fancy as a 
terrible denimciation ; she felt that when he 
spoke the awful charge, requiring those before 
him to confess solemnly if there was any im- 
pediment to their being joined together in holy 
matrimony, that she must cry out and say, 
" There is ! " 

But she was powerless, voiceless, speechless I 
And then when the clergyman particularly 
demanded from her whether she "would obey 
him, and serve him, and hve him," she tried 
with all her might to say " iVb,'' but could not. 
Had she ever read over the marriage service, we 
feel convinced, that weak, timid, and terrified as 
she had ever been of disobeying her mother's 
will, she would have braved even her furious 
anger rather than thus have perjured herself. 

For Violet had imbibed some rehgious prin- 
ciple from the instruction she had received 
from the Vernon family and also from Mrs 
Maitland; and although she had not yet ac- 
quired that faith which, had she exercised it, 
might have saved her from all this misery, nor 
asked for that help and strength, which alone 
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miglit have enabled her to resist even the ma- 
chinations of her mother^ yet she would not, we 
firmly believe, even to save her life, have com- 
mitted, with her eyes open to its responsibility, 
the crime which now, as it were, darted before 
her distempered brain. DeUberately before the 
face of God she Ues ; for can she ever love that 
man, and though tacitly, as it were, solemnly 
promise so to do ? Frank Miller's daughter, 
who really inherited his honesty, though not 
his finu strength of purpose, felt perfectly 
appalled by what she considered her — ^not to 
be pardoned — sin. 

The dergjman was struck by the expression, 
so extraordinary and miusual, of the beautiful 
marble statue l>efore him, who stood, with 
distended eyes and parted Ups, as if endeavour- 
ing, but unable, to articulate a sound; and 
imagining that it \i'a;s extreme nervousness 
which caused the termr-stricken look, he gave 
her every assistance in his power, dispensing 
wit h any thing like a response, and curtailing the 
5>cr\'ioo as nuich as possible, raiding it by those 
solemn words ^toimding like a note of doom oo 
ViiiJct's oarR, — ** I pronounce that th^ be man 
and wife t<^thcr, &c, &c., Ac," 
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And the mother, how did she feel, when she 
laid herself again upon her bed, having ascer- 
tained, by looking out of the window, that her 
poor child was safe, or rather inextricably, in 
the hands of Lord Victor ? Her end is accom- 
plished, and now she has only calmly to rest 
after her labours. And she does try to rest, 
but no rest can she find — for the first time 
a sort of terror creeps over her. She has been 
so excited by the idea of accomplishing her 
purpose that she has as yet put from her every 
other reflection, but now, as she looks round the 
empty room — no child to be seen — she, who 
never scarcely for a day has been absent from 
her, gone ! — natural feelings which have been 
kept back by her wicked thoughts of ag- 
grandizement seem to break all barriers, rush- 
ing, with overflowing force, into her heart, 
and she exclaims in an agony of newly-awaken- 
ed remorse : 

" Violet, my poor child, have I done right ? 
oh Frank, Frank, what will you say ? " 

But Mrs Miller has still a part to play; 
she must personify the distracted mother, 
wonder where her daughter can be, and then 
pretend to find a note she had made Violet 
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write the night before, saying that when her 
mother would read its contents she would 
be " Violet Lyle." 

And then she had much to do to keep up 
the farce, and to pay the servants well to say 
as little upon the subject of Lord Victor's 
visits as possible. " You know/' she said toUie 
two women, " it would have been hard for me 
to have forbidden Lord Victor from the house, 
I who was his nurse, and loved him as a 
mother ; and Mr Miller and I are under the 
greatest obligations to the whole family. It 
would have been impassible for me to have 
acted otherwise. How should I know that it 
would have ended thus ? " 

Hut Mrs Miller could not throw dust into 
these women's eyes ; they saw how it was as 
clearly as possible, and their hearts ached, not 
only for poor Violet, whose wretchedness they 
had plainly seen, but for the father, whom they 
HO much respected. 

And Susan, had she not a httle pencilled 
note to give him when he returned ? 

However, they both kept their own counsel, 
(uid awaited with great excitement, mingled we 
must say with much real emotion, the arrival 
of Frank Miller. 
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And this happened soona: than any one. 
expected. 

The good man had felt a. sensation of un- 
rest and discomfort, he had never before re- 
membered experiencing, in parting with his 
child ; her wretched &ce^ as he had lefk her 
upon her little bed, quite haunted him. 

" This will never do ! " he would mentally, 
exclaim ; " I must not leave that child ; she is 
wretched where she is ; the fact is, I ought 
never to have left Brooklands. I shall 
finish my business and get back as soon as 
possible." 

And he did so ; a week before he was ex- 
pected at Selbome, the very evening of Violet's 
marriage, honest frank Miller strode into the 
livery stables adjoining his house. 

"Well, Simon," he said to the old ostler, 
"how are they all? my little daughter, how 
clo she and the Black Knight get on ? " 

The man was speechless. Frank Miller, 
liot at first heeding this, went on to say : 

" I have bought a rare lot of horses ; they 
are on their way here, but won't arrive for 
some d^ys ; I was impatient to get home.'* 

No answer even to this important communi- 
cation did he recdive. And Frank Miller 

VOL. m. 4 
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began to feel the silence of the old. man 
oppress him. 

" Why, Simon," he said hastily, " what's the 
matter ? " 

" You'll know soon enough, so don't ask me.'* 

Frank Miller strode at once into his house. 

"Rosy!" he cried, "where are yoi\^ my 
darling ? " 

What a moment for the guilty mother ! 

She had intended to have a scene ready for 
the occasion, to be in bed in all the agoniea of 
despair at the departure of her daughter — ^per- 
forming to perfection the part of the bereaved 
mother; but this premature arrival of poor 
Frank, found her sitting with a smart capon 
before a snug little supper, sipping some of her 
favourite decoction with Mr Jones; talking 
coolly over the events of the morning, in which 
he had taken so important a part. 

Had the house fallen down upon her head, 
Mrs Miller could scarcely have been more 
horror-stricken than when she saw her husband 
standing before her; and even the attorney 
turned deadly white. 

" Where is Rosy ? " Miller demanded. 

No answer. Again he asked — 

" Where is my child ? " 
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And now Mrs Miller had recourse to 
hysterics. However, Mifler had left the room, 
quite regardless of her emotion, and Mr Jones 
gladly availed himself of the opportunity of 
making his escape. 

Erank Miller rushed at once up-stairs into 
Violef s sitting-room— it was empty ! into her 
bed-room — it looked desolate, unoccupied, at 
first, but in another moment poor, disconsolate 
little Merry had jumped from the bed and was 
soon overwhelming him with caresses. 

** But, gracious heavens ! where is the 
child ? " he exclaimed, his agitation becoming 
quite overpowering ; and next he had burst 
into the kitchen, where he found the two maids 
pale and agitated. He was almost fainting 
from the intensity of his alarm; all he could 
now utter was : 

" For God's sake tell me — is she dead ? " 

" No, no, sir, not dead," sobbed the women. 

" What then ? " he breathlessly demanded. 

" She is gone ! " 

" Gfone ! what do you mean ? " he cried, 
starting up. 

"She was married this morning to Lord 
Victor Lyle." 
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" Married to Lord Victor Lyle? " he shouted ; 
" impossible ! " 

But the poor father, shaking from head to 
foot with uncontrollable eniotion, was obliged 
to listen to the story which confirmed this fatal 
fact ; and then Susan, going to a drawer, 
produced from it a note, which she gave to the 
distressed man, sa3ring, '' Poor thing, she did 
indeed look unhappy ! " 

These were the few miserable words the 
note contained : 

"Oh, father, don't curse your wretched 
child ; she could not help it." 

And now Prank MiUer rose from the seat 
upon which he had sunk, and appeared again 
before his wife. 

" My child has been sacrificed by you, most 
unnatural of mothers. I come to say that this 
is the last time you will ever look upon her 
father,'' — and it was the last time ! 

Frank MiUer immediately left the house. 

nt nt ^ % ^ 

In an incredibly short time after this, the 
whole Livery business was disposed of, every* 
thing paid ofi^, the first debt liquidated be- 
ing the considerable sum advanced by Lord 
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Glenmore. No one again saw Frank Miller 
but his solicitor (not Mr Jones) ; he hid him- 
self from the eyes of every human being — ^this 
broken-hearted father — until all his affairs were 
settled, and when that was done most honour- 
ably in every way, this once happy, prosperous 
man, with but a very small remaining sum of 
money, left England for America. 

He felt not only that he had lost his darling, 
and — 

" Bring us a father who so loved his child ! " ] 

but that he must be degraded in the eyes of 
all honest men, as well as in those of his be- 
neficent and well-beloved patron. Yes, he was 
crushed, shame-stricken ; he must creep into 
some obscure comer, and there spend the re- 
mainder of his blighted days. 

«^* ^% ^^s ^^s ^^ 

And Mrs Miller — ;where was now her glory, 
her exultation in the accomphshment of this her 
hope of years? What availed it to her that 
her beautiful daughter's name would appear 
in the peerage — where was her vain boasting 
now? 

Her punishment was not long in following 
upon the track of her sin. 



CHAPTER Y. 



Raymond Crichtox had at length gained 
his jfreedom; his long leave of absence was 
over, and, as Lord Victor had said, he had 
arrived in London. 

He had left his family at Homburg, also en 
route for England. 

Full of hope had the young man returned ; 
he lost no time in ascertaining from Anne the 
whereabouts of the Miller family, and many 
plans were in formation for a meeting with 
Violet. 

But how little can we ever calculate upon 
the morrow ! The day but one after his return, 
Crichton received a despatch requiring his im- 
mediate presence at Homburg ; it was now his 
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father, who was dangerously ill with some sud- 
den attack. Raymond lost no time in retracing 
his steps to the Continent,*and it was thus that 
Violet's last chance of help from him had failed 
in her moment of need. 

Yes, it must have been written in the book 
of fate that thus it should be — ^that this poor, 
gentle, weak girl was to be singled out for 
suffering; every circumstance seemed to be 
against her. 

But why should not she, humble and lowly 
as she was, have been chosen as an instrument 
to show, that *' out of weakness we are made 
strong," and that it is not always " the wise, 
the powerful," but often the foolish and weak 
things of the world, which are to confound the 
things that are mighty. 

^% ^^p ^^* ^^ 

Raymond Crichton found his father better 
than he had hoped to see him, and very shortly 
the doctor declared that he might move home- 
wards ; indeed, that in a few days he would be 
fit to commence the journey ; but of course his 
son must remain, to escort the invalid. 

Certainly never was patience more tried. 
How, inwardly the young man chafed, none but 
himself could tell ; he could not quite conceal 
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his impatience even from his mother, and 
looked ill, as well as low-spirited. 

" The truth is, dear mother, the Continent 
does not agree with me, you will see me a 
different man when we are all in England." 

This was said in answer to some anxious 
inquiries as to the reason of his altered de- 
meanour. 

But the day arrived when the mother s fears 
for her son's health seemed to assume a 
tangible form. 

The post had brought many letters and 
newspapers for the Crichton family. There 
were several despatches for Raymond, but not 
expecting any of importance, he desired the 
servant to put them on the table in his room, 
and feeling anxious about some military pro- 
motion, which he expected to see in the 
•Gazette, he hastily opened a newspaper. It 
was the Morning Post. 

After having ascertained what he required, 
he proceeded to run his eyes over the births and 
marriages. 

No one was observing him, therefore it was 
not remarked that he suddenly threw down 
the paper and left the room ; but his sister 
Edith, who met him on his way to his own 
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apartment, absolutely started when she caught 
a glimpse of his ghastly face. It was only a 
glimpse, for he passed her rapidly, and imme- 
diately on reaching the room hastily closed 
the door. 

" What can be the matter ? " she exclaimed, 
" he must be ill." 

But knowing how Ea,ymond disliked being 
watched and commented upon, she made no 
remark when she joined her father and mother, 
who were in a state of much excitement when 
she entered. 

" Oh, Edith ! " Lady Crichton exclaimed, " I 
have just read such a dreadful business ; only 
think, Victor Lyle has married Nurse Rose's 
daughter." 

Edith was indeed surprised ; she took up the 
paper, and read this concise announcement. 

"On the third of September, the Lord 
Victor Lyle to Miss Violet Miller." 

" How sorry I am for my friend Lady Glen- 
more ! " Lady Crichton continued to say, "such 
a misalliance ! It will be dreadful for the whole 
femily, — and his brother ! — ^what an end, after 
all the trouble he has taken with that disgrace- 
ful young man ! " 

"And the poor girl he has married, that 
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little beauty, how I pity her!'' exclaimed 
Edith. 

''Where is Raymond? I long to tell him 
the news/' Lady Crichton said. She was in 
that state of morbid excitement which people 
often experience, at hearing something dread- 
ful that has happened to a friend, — a sort of 
mixture of pain and enjoyment. 

But Raymond did not appear for a very 
long time, and Edith at last ventured to knock 
at the door of his room. It was locked, but 
hearing her voice he opened it, and his sister 
was shocked as she looked at his countenance. 

" Edith," he began at once, " I really am not 
weU, this place disagrees dreadfuUy with me ; 
I cannot stay here; my father is so much better, 
that I can leave him with safety, so I am o£P 
to-night. Yes," he said, seeing her amazed face, 
" if I remain, I shall go mad ; so, dear girl, go 
and prepare my father and mother for my sudr 
den departure, and implore them to say as 
little to me as possible. I am really not in a 
state to argue upon any point. When I arrive 
in England, I shall at once go for a few days 
to Pemberley, and by the time I must again 
join my regiment, I shall be, I hope, all right 
again." 
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Raymond saw the announcement of Violet's 
marriage with feelings we may imagine; he 
was so stunned, so utterly bewildered by the 
shock, that at first he could scarcely realize 
the fact; he sat by the table, leaning his 
head upon his hand, in a kind of stupor, his 
eyes unconsciously fixed upon the papers 
which were scattered about, until, by some 
instinct, his gaze became attracted by one par- 
ticular letter, unlike all the others, and direct- 
ed, evidently, with a pencil. 

He seized it, tore it open, and read its almost 
illegible contents, and then 

But why intrude upon this moment of agony, 
the fiercest any man could bear, — and such a 
man as Crichton — one who possessed the 
tenderest heart that ever beat in human breast, 
particularly towards the weaker sex ; and who, 
moreover, had so long felt for the poor girl a 
love so deep, so true, so lasting ; and now she 
was not only lost to him for ever, but sp-crificed 
to such a man ! "Nay, a brute rather, he may be 
called ! '' the unhappy Crichton exclaimed, as 
with distracted steps he paced the apartment, 
gnashing his teeth, striking his forehead with 
his clenched hands, as he thought with 
torture of the unfortunate illness of his father, 
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which had caused the letter not to reach him 
till too late. 

'' Had I received it even at the last moment, 
I would have freed her from his power. I 
would have taken her away and married hear. 
Yes, before the eyes of the whole world ! " he 
cried, as tears now fell from his manly eyes; 
yes, tears which seemed to gosh like liquid 
fire from the recesses of his tortured heart. 
" And now, poor beautiful Violet, you are de- 
stroyed, left to the prey of that unprincipled 
young man, who you said you hated ; and no 
doubt you think I have deserted you, forgotten 
you, sweet angel ! — I who whilst I live must 
always love you ! ' ' 

Dreadful were the sufferings of Crichton; 
no wonder that his sister was appalled by his 
looks. 

" My dear Raymond," she said, " I wish I 
could go with you ; I am sure you require some 
one to take care of you ; " and she caressingly 
pressed her lips upon her brother's forehead. 

His only answer was, drawing her close to 
him, and returning her kiss most tenderly. 
But Edith saw that he could not speak, and 
certain w^as she now that there was some deep 
cause for all this woe. She, with anxious care 
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for his present state of feelings, managed that 
he should leave Hombnrg that night without 
Miy trouble or obstruction through the affec- 
tionate questionings and annoying over-anxiety 
of his parents. 

At once to Pemberley Crichton went, and 
quite alone, leaving even his servant Foster 
in London. He felt that he had a work to 
perform, one of a most difficult natm^e. He 
must destroy by degrees the beauteous fabric 
which for so long he had delighted to build in 
imagination. Yes, it must be destroyed, and 
alone he must do this; no prying eyes 
must watch the agony which, day by day, as 
the work of destruction went on, he should 
suffer. 

And in this beautiful home, surrounded by 
wealth, station, youth, health, everjrthing to 
make this world desirable, Raymond Crich- 
ton was miserable. 

" This will never answer," he pondered, " I 
know it is wrong to feel as I do ; but, oh, if 
she were only to be happy, I should soon 
get over my own feelings ; it is the thought 
of what a life wiU be the future one of that 
sweet innocent creature which distracts me ; 
and also that she should think that I had 
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deserted her in her hour of need. I feel sure 
she never received my letter. That dread- 
ful, wicked mother is capable of doing any- 
thmg. As for me, I feel that I never can at 
present bear to meet Violet. There is but one 
course to pursue, and that must be done ; but 
what difficulties I shall have to encounter 
before I can accomplish it ! My present idle 
useless life will never do; no, I must be 
stirring — doing — and then I may have peace, 
or at least temporary oblivion." 

This is the substance of some of the reflec- 
tions of Raymond Crichton during this period 
of bitterness. But this young man was not an 
ordinary character. Possessing, as he did, the 
heart of a woman, where tender feehngs are 
concerned, he had in his nature the strongest 
principles of honour and goodness, the bravest 
and most manly qualities. He reaUy strove 
against his present weakness, endeavom^ed not 
to give way to morbid regrets, and with a 
mighty effort even consigned Violet's cherished 
picture to a drawer of a cabinet in his own 
room, which he not only locked but sealed 
with his own seal. 

" It may be as well," he said, " for perhaps it 
may be years before I return to Pemberley/' 
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He kept nothing but the little golden cross, 
that compact between them which he had 
broken. 

Oh, this thought — this thought, how it tor- 
tured him ! If she could only know the truth, 
he would be happy, but that she should re- 
member him only as the cruel, false friend, 
who had invited her confidence, and then in 
her extremity deserted her — it was too dread- 
ful to endure. 

The cross had hitherto hung on his watch- 
dbaili, but now it was removed — ^placed upon 
another smaller chain, and fastened round his 
neck ; from thence it was never removed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Violet's awakening to a real sense of the 
irrevocable step she had taken is too distressing 
to dwell upon. 

The idea of her father's unhappiness and 
displeasure seemed, now that she was no longer 
under the influence of her mother's machina- 
tions, to overwhelm her ; and the thought of 
how her friends would despise her, joined to 
the detestation of her own impotent weakness, 
which had led her to be guilty of so sinful an 
act — the horror of the idea, that she had 
conunitted an unpardonable act in marrying 
a man whom she loathed, and to add to it all 
her anger against the cruel author of all this 
wretchedness — her own mother ; all these 
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dreadful thoughts combined ahnost to deprive 
the poor girl of reason. 

Her husband was not the man to soothe the 
feelings of his unhappy bride ; his violent 
temper could not brook what he had to en- 
counter. At times he had serious thoughts of 
sending the miserable creature back to her 
mother — that mother who he now loaded with 
execrations. But many reasons deterred hini 
from this resolve. In the first place, he would 
be the laughing-stock of everybody. No one 
would believe any version of the story he 
might set about ; and her father, he was one of 
the last men in the world he would dare to 
trifle with ; — yes, though he was only Frank 
Miller, the livery-stable keeper ! And, again, 
his own family ! a pretty hornet's nest he 
should bring about his ears ; not that he cared 
a rap for any of them, or their opinions of his 
conduct. " No," he thought again, " I am not 
going to allow myself to be the standing joke 
at the Clubs — a mark for the sneers, jests, and 
gossip the story would create ; and, above all, 
there's that Crichton, whom I long to mor- 
tify by presenting to him my beautiful wife, the 
woman he would have given his soul to marry.'* 

Bitterly he denounced even the wretched 
VOL. m. 51 



\>mM lit times. Tec aOtbe wliDe no considera- 
lk^\ wt'igfaed so heaTilT in tiie balance of his 
vMt^numation to keep ha^ with him — ^to use 
^\pxy endeavour to bring her to reason, than 
^W feeling, astonishing even to himself (we 
wU) not desecrate die name of love bv so call- 
iug it), which had always dung with such 
tenacity to his nature, towards his unfortunate 
victim. 

No, he could not send her awav. 

They went to Paris. Violet became very iU 
^here. She was in a high state of fever. A 
physician was sent for. Lord Victor in much 
agitation ushered him into the room where she 
lay, after having given him a slight idea of 
the nervous state of the patient. 

Doctor Grant was an elderly man, of bene- 
volent aspect. He seated himself by her bed- 
side, and endeavoured to make her speak to. 
him, but Violet hid her face in the bed- . 
clothes, in rigid silence. In vain he en- 
deavoured to extract an answer; only an im- 
patient gesture indicated that she had heard 
the question. 

He continued to take her hand — ^that little 
white hand so burning, the pulse beating so 
quickly, and the doctor's kind heart melted as 
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he caught a glimpse of that face so young and 
yet so utterly miserable. 

" Will you not let me do anything for you ? '*' 
at length he said, in a voice so gentle, so kind, 
that its sound seemed to recall old memories 
to the poor girl's mind— voices that were gone 
from her she thought for ever — Mr Vernon's, 
the revered spiritual guide of her happy days ; 
yes, there was something in the sound of the 
doctor's voice which brought him to her recol- 
lection. 

She uncovered her face, looked fixedly at 
him, and then said, despairingly : 

" Thank you, you can do nothing for me/* 

And again she hid her face. 

The doctors sjrmpathies were thoroughly 
enlisted in the case of this unhappy young 
creature — he had daughters of his own. A 
thought suggested itself to him. "My dear 
young lady," he said, "you will, I am sure, 
excuse what I am going to say. No doubt 
you feel very forlorn here without any female 
friend to cheer you under your present circum- 
stances. I have a kind, ^ood wife, the mother 
of daughters, wiU you allow me to send her to 
you ? I am sure she wiU do you more good 
than anything I can do or say/* 
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Violet shook her head despondingly, but 
did not negative the proposal. There was 
comfort in the idea of seeing a kind woman, 
although she might be a stranger. " My advice 
to you, my Lord, is," said Dr Grant, "that 
you leave your beautiful lady in my wife's 
hands for two or three days. Take a little trip, 
and when you return she will be herself again. 
It is no uncommon case ; the fact of leaving 
home and parents to commence a life so new, — 
and she seems so young, and must be so inexpe- 
rienced, — is quite sufficient to create this shock 
upon the nervous system. I will send my wife 
to Lady Victor Lyle ; you may depend upon 
it, a little motherly conversation with her, will 
calm her mind more than anything I can do." 

And Lord Victor, willing to pursue any plan 
which might improve the aspect of affairs — 
really more amenable to advice than he had 
ever been before in his life — went off to Brus- 
sels, where some races were going on, and left 
his wife in the hands of the doctor and his 
wife. 

But he thought as he departed— rage and 
mortification filling his breast, — " If she is only 
once regularly tamed, won't I make her pay 
for all this trouble and annoyance ? " and the 
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fierce glance which shot from his sullen eyes 
spoke fearfully for Violet's future. 

As Doctor Grant had predicted, the kind, 
motherly, and very sensible Mrs Grant proved 
far more skiKul in this case than he could ever 
have been. 

By degrees, in the agony of her despair, 
Violet disclosed sufficient information to 
throw Ught upon the circumstances of her 
history. Mrs Grant at once gleaned that the 
marriage had been forced upon her, and 
that there was no love on her part to render 
it a happy union. 

" What am I to do, Mrs Grant ? " was the 
despairing question, " I can never live thus." 

" But you have pledged yourself, my dear 
young lady," Mrs Grant replied, " to perform 
your duty by your husband, to obey him, to 
serve him, as well as to love him. The only 
means you have for atoning for the sin you 
think you have incurred, in marrying him with- 
out a proper degree of love, is by striving to 
make a conquest over your adverse feelings. If 
you cannot at once give your whole heart to 
your husband, you can at least make your 
peace with God by your perfect conduct as a 
wife. The trial may be most difficult, but the 
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deed is done ; you and Lord Victor Lyle hav6 
before God been joined together ; it depends 
upon yourself, now, whether your marriage 
will be a blessing to you or a curse/' 

"A blessing it can never be!" cried the 
unhappy girl. 

" I am not speaking merely of your happi- 
ness in this world," Mrs Grant continued, 
*' that is but a transitory time of either joy of 
sorrow. I am looking much fiui;her.. I am 
thinking of that awful day when we shall 
all be judged according to the deeds done in 
the flesh ; when the secret strivings of all 
shall be revealed, and we shall be justified or 
condemned by a just, though a merciful Fa- 
ther, who has never been unmindful of the 
slightest struggle which we have made in ac- 
cordance with his will. If, as you say, you 
have sinned in thus, without love to your hus- 
band, taking upon yourself the solemn vows, 
all you can now do is meekly to resign your- 
self to the punishment, and, with your eyes 
fixed ^ upon the only sure refuge, resolutely 
take up your cross and go on your way with- 
out striving against your fate ; your path 
may be hedged round with difficulties of every 
description, but take my word for it, in the 
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end all will be peace. Though many a time 
you may well nigh faint on the road by reason 
of your perplexities, if you can only look up- 
wards and be able to declare that you have 
sought to the utmost to do your duty, you 
may hope to wear the palm — even though it 
be a martyr's palm." 

This was the substance • of this excellent 
woman's conversation with the heart-stricken 
Violet. She did not impotently cry, " Peace ! '^ 
when there was no present prospect of peace. 
She easily learnt, by the broken words and 
half-confidences of the wretched bride, that 
hers was no common story. 

Dr Grant's impression of Lord Victor was 
anything but favourable. His unprepos- 
sessing countenance and. manners were no 
passports to the favour of a stranger; and 
the kind people were truly sorry for the poor 
young creature, who so unwittingly had placed 
herself in the power of one, whom everything 
conspired to ^lake them mistrust. Violet, with 
the docility and submission of her character, 
Ustened attentively to the words of her newly- 
found friend, and as there is an account kept 
of every idle word spoken, so there must be a 
record kept of those which, by Divine aid, 
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bave been instruments in directing a course 
which, otherwise, might have been devious. 

With terror at her heart, wound up like a 
piece of mechanism to perform her part, Violet 
prepared to meet her husband on his return 
from Brussels. Mrs Grant had clearly pointed 
out her way — there was no help for her but to 
pursue it ; and with a strength of purpose, not 
to be derived from human aid, she determined 
to the utmost of her powers of endurance to 
perform her arduous duty. 

And her task was indeed a hard one in every 
point of view. From her earliest recollection, 
not only had she disliked Lord Victor, but 
she had felt the greatest dread of him ; only 
had she suffered his attentions through fear of 
her mother s anger. His tyrannical ways to- 
wards every one, everything under his control, 
even towards herself, ever had made themselves 
Conspicuous, his cruelty to animals, to all that 
came under the influence of his controlling sway. 
Perhaps had she feared him less, Violet might 
have fared better, for soon he saw how com- 
pletely she was in his power, and although per- 
Jiaps at times he might have wished it in a degree 
to be otherwise, might have preferred that she 
should not tremble and turn pale whenever he 
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approached her — would hare liked for the sake 
of a little variety that she should sometimes 
dispute his will, and lose her temper, not always 
obeying him with spaniel-like docihty — still on 
the whole it was better as it was — he should 
have her well under his dominion ; she would 
not dare to take him to task for anything he 
did.— 

" I should like to hear her presume to lecture 
me when I have taken an extra bottle, or 
when I am late at night after any froKc, 
and no ways sober. I see married men in a 
pretty fright returning to their homes, a 
little fresh ; a curtain lecture staring them in 
the face. I should like to see Violet venture 
to lecture me, she would as soon dare to set 
fire to a train of gunpowder — Httle cowardly 
beauty ! " 

And much in the same way he rejoiced that 
the lowly origin of his bride was also a com- 
plete bar to her or her family ever taking 
Kberties or dictating to him. 

" Had I married one of those conceited 
fine ladies in my own ' spear y what a 
bore she and her noble parents would have 
been ! I must have been upon my P's and Q's, 
sometimes^ at any rate, have been obHged to 
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havt) 1 t^Hiti to Us biensetmees de la soattey as tfaer 
cull it ; but >vith iiiv little low-born wife, wortb 
all the beiiuties iu the peerage put togrtfaer^ I 
iiiay do ovtictlY whac I choose ; snap mytrnggs 
iu the lace of thoK^e who give themsehres airs^ 
uuU just suit my iuclmatioD, whether I hare 
ttuy thing to say to those who behave thnn- 
selves pmperlv. I aui as independent of the 
whole world as if I stood alone in it, and I 
cai'e not a straw for the opinion of any one — no, 
not any one, good, bad, or indifferent. As for 
my own precious family, they shall see that 
two can plav at the same 2:ame. Do ihsr 
think 1 shall ever foi^ve them for the imper- 
tinent letters I have received since mv mar- 
riage? No, with all their severe blnsterings^ 
their insulting jibes, I should like to bet a 
round sum who will be the first to knock 
under ; before many months are over, my mo- 
ther will be almost crouching at my feet for 
forgiveness for saying anything which might 
have wounded my feelings, forsooth ! — and 
all the rest will nmrch in double quick time 
after her. But thcjy shall see," he added, his 
fierce eyes glaring, " not one of them shall I 
ever speak to again, nor shall any of the proud 
>lent pack enter my house, nor have any- 
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thing to say to my despised wife ; no, not unless 
I was bound hand and foot, and without 
strength to resent it — not even my mother — 
and she is the least offensive of the lot." 

Thus the unnatural son spoke in the won- 
drous power of his unbounded prosperity. He 
felt his house was so strong that it could never 
be moved ; and thus .with proud arrogance, and 
Satanic confidence, defiling the heart, he went 
on his way. 

, Lord Victor s admiration of his wife's beauty 
seemed daily to increase, and with it his tena-* 
cious feeling with regard to the notice which it 
attracted in others. He gloried in exhibiting 
his lovely bride ; at the same time, the observa- 
tion she met wdth often chafed, and sometimes 
almost infuriated, him. In Paris, where 
" Jwmmage aux dameSy' is the order of the day^ 
Violet attracted immense observation. Her 
dress was of the most perfect description. It 
was Lord Victor's dehght and amusement, to 
make her vary her toilettes constantly during 
the day ; he would even superintend them in per- 
son, assisting with his taste and suggestions 
the French maid, who was always vociferous 
in her exclamations of admiration at the beauty 
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of " Miladi," who was as passive and unresist- 
ing as a lay figure. 

We do not quite agree in the old adage, that 
" beauty when unadorned is most adorned." 

Artistic taste in dress will enhance^ we thinks 
even the most perfect beauty, and Violet's 
beauty, with every advantage of the most ex- 
quisite Parisian costume, was anjrthing but 
deteriorated by the skilful manner in which 
Mademoiselle Elise disposed the glossy fair 
hair, with its bright sprmkUng of gold so 
prized by the Parisians, or by the way in 
which she adjusted the dresses, which it 
might have made many a fair one die of envy 
to behold. Violet, even, was sometimes beguiled 
for a few moments into the feeling which 
every young creature experiences, in the 
possession of such coveted treasures, but it 
generally ended (this transitory exultation), as 
she examined herself in a long mirror, and 
could not help acknowledging how well she 
looked, in a feeling of the deepest dejection, 
and the inward ejaculation of " Oh that I had 
not been bom beautiful ! " 

For a host of reflections would come crowding 
into her mind, which were agony too great al- 
most to bear. How she longed then to throw off 
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all this finery, these jewels, which only encum- 
bered her, these dresses, so unfitted for a lowly 
girl like her, and find herself once more in her 
large straw hat, her cotton frock, working in 
her garden at Brooklands. And then the 
image of her mother — that mother who had 
sold her for all this fiifery — even she came be- 
fore her in a softened Hght. " Poor mother ! — 
and after all you will never see me in all this 
grandeur ; he says you will not ; — and, father ! 
oh, my father ! " and she would almost wring 
her hands in despair. 

The French maid would behold her young 
lady as she thus stood sometimes before the 
long glass, gazing fixedly, though at length 
unconsciously, upon herself, with such grief 
upon her countenance — mentally, with open 
eyes, looking upon scenes gone by, — aU the rfra- 
matispersontB of them passing in succession be- 
fore her, until the woman, with compassionate 
care, would rouse her from her reverie. Vio- 
let would start as if awakened from a dream, 
perhaps with frightened haste brush away a 
large tear or two, for she durst not weep, — 
Lord Victor had forbidden it — and then she 
would immediately put herself under the hands 
of Elise^ to have her toilette completed. 
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Violet had soon a i^igkt specimen of her 
ImboiMf 9 jealous nature. 

One daf whflst kx>kmg at the pictiues at the 
Ta3enes she chanced to drop h» pocket* 
handkerdiirf; it was picked up and presented 
to her bj a handsome young Frenchman. 
\vcAet smiled, and said in her musical voice :* 

" Mereiy Monsieur ! " 

The gentleman seemed defighted to seize 
this opportimity of gazing upon the lovely face 
which had for some time attracted his attention ; 
he ventured to add a few courteous words, 
expressing his satisfaction in having been of 
any service to Madame. 

But Lord Victor cut him very short, and tak- 
ing hold of Violet's arm he dragged her away, 
a ferocious expression darkening his face. 

Violet was terrified — what had she done? 

" I will thank you not to smile at every con- 
foimded Frenchman who has the audacity to 
look at you." 

" I merely thanked him for giving me my 
handkerchief/' Violet ventured in her surprise 
to say. 

"Then don't dare to do it again, if you 
please." 

And at the theatre, it infuriated his lordship 
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to see so many glasses directed towards his 
wife ; wherever he went it was the same. " I 
shall have to look well after this girl, I see; 
she will be surrounded by admirers in London, 
and just that inconveiiient innocence of hersr 
will make her the more difficidt to manage, and 
the more attractive. She has no ideas of evil, 
or that one of her smiles is sufficient to set a 
man on fire at once. I sometimes think I had 
better not buy that house in London,-^but let 
her stay at Cranley Abbey, which I believe she 
would like far better, — but that would never 

do whilst I am tied to this d regiment, — 

and then again, I like to show her, and to feel 
how I must be envied. It's a deuced bore, 
however, and more than I can endure, to see 
every man presume to stare at my wife, and in 
London they vnll expect to do more than stare, 
— they must know her and talk to her, and she 
will smile upon them, and answer them with 
that voice of hers, — and — I shall be mad with 
rage." 

We are obliged just to lay bare a few of the 
secret feelings and intentions of this young 
man, in order to give our readers some idea of 
the real character of Violet's husband ; but in 
this, the very early stage of his matrimonial 
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career, he was really by comparison wonder- 
fully amiable, considering his general habits 
and moods. It was an excitement to him to 
tame and break in the poor captive bird, who 
at first had beat her wings so violently against 
her gilded cage. He gloried in his daily ac- 
quired influence, though that influence was 
deadly fear. 

"Yes," he would think with unbounded 
satisfaction, " I have her safe — she will never 
dare to dispute my will." 



CHAPTER VII. 



Before leaving Paris, Violet again saw Mrs 
Grant. It was with some difficulty she obtain- 
ed permission to call npon her. Lord Victor 
considering it quite unnecessary ; but for once 
he relented, when he saw the disappointed 
though resigned expression upon her face, and 
said if she reaUy wished to do such a slow 
thing as to visit the Doctor's wife, he would 
leave her there, whilst he proceeded to procure 
their passports, for they were on the eve of 
quitting Paris. 

Lord Victor had heard from Mrs Miller, 
but no letter had Violet received either from 
her mother or father ; she dared not express all 
the anxiety she felt, for she had been roughly 
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desred Inr hsr hnsfaonii isoc to tc»iiieiit heisdf 
at bim npoa tne subject. 

^ I hsTO Iieani fixHu Roee : soIcanteQTou 
tiiCT are bo& in tite land of the fifing ; idiat 
more wooU joa wisk to hear? '' 

So ho* toitariiig diooghts about her 
hthsTy hb sorroir^ pedhaps hb vnger, must 
Temaia locked up ia her heart. The hdt is, 
eren Lord Yktor had some sli^t compimc- 
tioQ, after he had read Mis Miller s letter. 
She wrote in real distress ; Miller had refiised 
to see her again, was giHie no one knew 
where, everything was being sold, and he was 
determined to leave England for ever. 

" I am still in the house," she added, " but 
I am to move immediately into a lodging, and 
shall have to exist upon the fifty pounds a year 
left me by your father. I am indeed a miser- 
able woman, and it aU comes of my wish to 
serve you. If I could have imagined that by so 
doing I should have lost my husband, whose 
worth I never prized so much as now that I 
am never again to behold him, I would have 
given up my life sooner than have had to drag 
on my existence, with his curse ringing in 
my oars ; the only comfort I can now have 
is the hope of soon seeing my dear children/' 
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This was the substance of Mrs Miller's 
letter, and this Lord Victor^s answer : 

" Dear Rose, 

" I am sorry to hear of your troubles, but if 
Miller wishes to go to America it is the best 
thing he can do. I shall take care that you 
want for nothing, and propose to allow you 
two hundred a year ; I enclose the first quarter^ 
Upon that, with your other fifty pounds a year, 
you will, I think, do mightily well. As for your 
seeing your ' dear children,' as you call them, 
I cannot give you any prospect of so doing ; 
you must be aware that in Lady Victor Lyle^s 
present position there must be a line drawn 
between herself and her former connections. 
She will always be liberal towards you, as far 
as money is concerned, but her husband's 
late nurse cannot expect to be the associate of 
his wife. 

" Lady Victor is quite well, and would no 
doubt send her love, did she know I was writing; 
" I remain, dear Rose, 

'* Truly yours, 

" Victor Ltle." 

This letter was put into Mrs Miller's hands a 
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few days before she left her once happy, respect- 
able home. 

Already the jniserable woman was crushed 
to the earth by the desertion of her husband; 
his last words never ceased to ring upon her 
ears, — ^her husband, so good, so kmd, — ^that 
tender, loving father ! and his countenance 
when he had stood before her, even in a few 
moments how was it changed ! he looked as wan 
as the pale spectre of a murdered man, and 
she had done it all, had forced her unwiUing 
child to do what she abhorred. And what were 
the results ? could she even enjoy her daughter s 
exaltation? no, it would ever be a remem- 
brance of the dreadful consequences drawn 
upon her by its fulfilment. In bitter anguish 
of spirit, she on her knees implored the 
lawyer who came to the house to superintend 
the taking of inventories of the goods, to de- 
liver a letter to her husband, and to tell hiiu 
of her sorrow and humble repentance. 

He assured her it would be of no use. Mr 
Miller had in the most peremptory manner 
forbid him to speak upon the subject ; he had 
desired that she might take any thing she 
pleased for her future comfort, but he could 
hold no communication with her in future. 
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Lady Victor Lyle's books, musical instruments, 
and everything she prized, were to be packed 
np, and with her horse and dog sent to her ; 
the dog was with Mr Miller at present, he 
would keep it until he knew where her Lady- 
ship might be. 

Even the sound of Violet's new title gave her 
no comfort ; her daughter called ' her ladyship,' 
this hope of years, for which she had toiled, pant- 
ed, saxjrificed her child, as surely, in a legitimate 
sense, as if she had burnt her at the stake — bar- 
tered her own respectability, and, what was far 
Vorse, thrown discredit upon the honour of her 
husband, — ^that husband whose reputation had 
hitherto been so irreproachable, so untarnished, 
whose worth and probity had grown into a by- 
word to express the character of a good and 
honest man. And now how did he stand in the 
eyes of the world ? As a conniver in drawing 
in his patron's brother to marry his daughter. 

" The hope of the righteous shall be glad- 
ness, but the expectation of the wicked shall 
perish." 

And this . wretched woman for the first 
time in her life saw her sin in all its enormity ; 
she needed the stem voice of bitter sorrow to 
awaken her from the fatal trance into which 
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indulged guilt had thrown her, and now, and 
never before, did she remember what she had 
done — her cruel conduct towards the poor 
innocent child — how by her severity and deceit 
she had so subdued her spirit that she was able 
to force her to do the deed, which now the 
mother shuddered to think would never bring 
happiness. No, for if everything else was 
prosperous, the father, where was he ? Gone, 
carrying away with him a wounded spirit, the 
worst of anguish. 

She had well known how sensitive were his 
feehngs with regard to honour — ^to character^ 
yet she had deUberately placed him in the 
position to have those honourable feelingS' 
which had ever so disinguished him, ren- 
dered doubtful; — a man, who, it woidd be said> 
could in cold blood connive at such a marriage. 

And why had she not weighed all this 
before? The attraction of the sin was too 
strong for the imprincipled woman to resist. 
And now she began to feel its dreadful con- 
sequences ; now, when her husband deserts 
her, when she has to leave her home for ever^ 
and finally, when after reading Lord Victor^s 
letter she knows that her child indeed is also 
lost to her, — ^husband, child, home, all gone ! 
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Lord Victor s letter ends her last delusion. ^ 

" Yes/' she thought, as she sat musing over 
her misery, " yes, he was always a selj&sh, im- 
feeling boy, without a care or thought but 
for himself — cruel to every body and every 
thing ! — and my poor wretched child, I have 
sold her to him, and for what, ah! for 
what?" 

With real grief at her heart, she set about 
obeying the last orders of her husband, to pack 
up all poor Violet's possessions, her books, her 
work and music, and all the Uttle treasures 
she knew the poor girl so dearly prized. 

Amongst them she found a box carefully 
enclosed in paper, and sealed. On it was 
written, " Not to be opened ; to the care of 
my mother." 

Mrs Miller at once guessed what it contained 
— Raymond Crichton's gifts. 

How her conscience smote her, when she 
thought of that young man, his noble benevo- 
lent countenance, his kind conciliatory manner, 
even towards herself! How falsely had she 
behaved in that instance. Spectres of past 
treachery, falsehood, pride, and folly, were 
starting up on every side to scare her awaken- 
ed mind. 
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'' Even her d(^ has left me! " she exclaimed, 
as the lonehness of her position b^an to throw 
its cold shadows upon her heart, — nothing 
now remaining, not even her vain glory, for 
she was ashamed to look any one in the face. 

Mrs Miller had not the heart to remain at 
Selbome, and at last decided upon taking up 

her abode at W , the sea-bathing place 

where ' Violet and herself had spent some 
weeks in the summer ; and with body and mind 
broken down by this sudden fall from all her 
long indulged hopes and expectations, she went 
on her sorrowful way. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

Violet's anxiety on her father's account, as 
week after week, and even month after month 
rolled over her head, and no letter came from 
him, became uncontrollable, and she dared not 
ask consolation from her husband ; her confi- 
dence in him did not increase. On the contrary, 
the poor girl's nervous dread grew stronger 
as her further acquaintance with his character 
brought forward more and more the inflexibility 
of his stubborn, selfish, immanageable and brut- 
ish will. She felt all her energies overpowered, 
her powers petrified by actual fear ; she went 
about almost as an automaton, wound up to per- 
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fonn an allotted part, obeying orders with the 
docility of a slave, never venturing to dispute a 
point, however trifling. 

Lord Victor had taken her to Cranley 
Abbey, but only for a brief period, merely 
to show himself to his tenants. He did not 
intend to reside there at present, excepting 
perhaps for a few weeks at a time. 

A beautiftd home was Cranley Abbey, and 
Violet remembered with a pang at her heart 
her mother's glowing descriptions, which had 
made her sometimes in her folly (wickedness, 
she now thought it) long to exchange her 
home for this pictured paradise. But now 
what was it to her ? just one of the gilded 
cages in which she might pine out the re- 
mainder of her weary days. 

They were quite alone. Lord Victor cared 
not much for society, excepting of a certain 
class; — some boon companion who (we blush to 
say it) would get drunk with him, was all he 
really cared for, but he would almost as soon 
perform this feat alone. 

This vice was increasing upon this yoimg 
man rapidly, and Violet daily witnessed a 
sight unknown to her experience ; she might 
have heard perchance of some village repro- 
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bate, who was guilty of the crime, but she 
scarcely understood what it really meant. Her 
father was abstinence itself, and she had always 
hated the smell of the brandy her mother oc- 
casionally mixed for herself. But now, horror , 
of horrors, she possessed a drunken husband I 

" O thou miserable spirit of wine ! if thou 
hast no name to be known by, let us call thee 
Devil. O that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains ! that 
we should with joy, revel, pleasure, and ap- 
plause, transform ourselves to brutes." 

The effect of this vice showed itself undoubt- 
edly even in the countenance of Lord Victor, in 
his bloodshot eyes, his complexion, which at his 
young age ought to have been so clear and 
healthful; he had commenced early this dis- 
gusting career, even so soon as at Eton, from 
which, as we have before said, he had been all 
but expelled, from having been detected in a 
drunken brawl. 

It were almost better for a man to be sub- 
ject to any vice than that of drunkenness; 
other sins may be removed, but a drunkard 
seldom strikes off the dreadful habit. 

On Lord Victors temper the effect was 
awful, and all around him more or less felt 
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its influence, — servants, horses, dogs, and not 
least his poor young wife. But was ever 
strength not vouchsafed to weakness, when 
really sought ? 

There is no knowing when the seed that is 
sown in the young heart, whether for good or 
evil, wiQ spring up ; the bread which had been 
cast upon the waters by the Vernons was re-^ 
turning to them in the conduct of the girl 
they had striven to benefit, and had taught 
— ^they often feared ineffectually, so little 
apparently had the bright face of the pupil, 
her eyes dancing with childish glee, almost with 
rapture, as she longed to be off to enjoy her 
butterfly life — ^indicated that any impression 
had been made upon her heart ; but the seed 
once sown in that good soil only required the 
proper means to make it flourish and abound. 

In her present state of loneliness, of wretched- 
ness, Violet could recal with astounding vivid- 
ness words spoken by her beloved friends, now 
returning to her as treasures of inestimable va- 
lue ; Ught — ^in otherwise utter darkness. 

" And I disregarded them ! — oh dearest Syl- 
via, what will you think of me now,mypolar star? 
I turned my eyes from you when I committed 
this sin; — had I never ceased to pray, to re- 
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member your words, I might have had strength 
to resist ; but I could not — it was all darkness, 
all confusion ; and now what is left for me to 
do but to endeavour to bear all that I have 
brought upon myself, — as Mrs Grant told me, 
strive at least to do now what is right?" 

" But ah me," cried the poor girl, clasping 
her hands, "how is that to be done? — how 
can I ? It seems as if I were walking amid 
troubles on every side, a lonely, dark, and 
rugged road, with no voice to cheer, nor hand 
to guide. But would not Mrs Vernon say, 
* All this is not unknown to God, and he will 
guard you from everything too heavy for you 
to bear, if you will only go to Him ? ' " 

And she did go to Him, and the girl whose 
childish face and pretty infantine ways — whose 
charms had been irresistible even in their in- 
consequence, seemed in an incredibly short 
time to have entirely changed her nature, to 
have, suddenly, as she had herself said, like 
poor Undine, acquired a soul. 

Yes, in that face might soon be traced an 
expression very different from the one which 
had formerly distinguished it — that sparkling 
face which spoke of nought but peace and joy, 
a mind unruffled by a painful thought or feeling! 
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It seemed not natural to the young face, 
fio formed for sparkling happiness ; there was 
now to be traced in it a deep shadow — ^pain 
most certainly, but tempered by resignation. 
The lines about her mouth marked more firm* 
ness, as if to endure was her resolve, not 
sternly, but meekly, and with sure trust in 
the tender mercy of One, with whom she now 
ever held inward conamunion: and thus she 
went on her way. 

Every one loved to look upon her — the serv- 
ants, even to the lowest in the house, thought 
it a boon to catch a passing glimpse of the sweet 
face, as she walked like a fair spirit through 
the long galleries of the spacious mansion. 
And in many a heart the deepest compassion 
as wdl as admiration was excited. For where 
is there an establishment to be found in which 
servants do not know to a nicety the politics 
of their employers, yes, and in a manner which 
completely mystifies those who do not belong 
to the domestic class. We hear of discoveries 
they make which have defied ahke locks and 
seals, closed doors and barred windows, lead- 
ing one to imagine that they must certainly 
belong to the race of seers ; possessing as they 
do the gift of reading letters by only examin- 
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ing their outside, telling what is passing in 
rooms impervious we might imagine to mortal 
ears, and seeing what is passing, in a manner 
only remarkable to themselves and elair- 
voyants. 

Every one of course knew that the marriage 
was a stolen one and that Violet was Frank 
Miller s daughter ; and the grand London serv- 
ants, who had been hired by Lord Victor 
would fain have turned up their noses at the 
idea of their parvenue lady. But Violet con- 
quered them all ; even from Mrs Graves the 
high and mighty housekeeper, who was dfisired 
by Mr Sims, the groom of the chambers, by 
order of Lord Victor, to wait upon her Lady- 
ship to take her directions. 

" Upon my word, I have come to a pretty 
pass, demeaning myself in this way, having to 
wait upon a chit of a nurse's daughter for 
orders forsooth ; pretty airs she'll give herself, 
no doubt; those sort of raised-up people are twice 
as consequential as right-down through-bred 
ladies ; well, she shall just see that I put up 
with none of her impudence," and she flounced 
into Violet's morning-room. 

But in one moment, as the good woman 
herself described it, she was changed, struck 
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all of a heap somehow : — one look at that face, 
and it was quite enough. " Such a sweet 
creature I never before beheld," she continued, 
".and it quite made me feel queer, to hear her, 
with a voice one could never weary of listening 
to, say : 

* " ' Mrs Graves, I fear you will think me very 
ignorant; I know nothing at all about ordering 
dinners, but must hope you will kindly teach 
me to do so.* 

"'To be sure I will, my Lady, with pleasure,* 
says I, and, indeed, it will be a real privilege 
to have the chance of looking at her every 
morning, so beautiful and kind and humble- 
like she is." 

And so it was throughout the whole establish- 
ment, every one seemed to feel that there was 
an angel in the house. 

Violet Kttle imagined how many hearts were 
devoted to her — how even the sympathies of the 
tall footmen, who waited at table, were enlisted 
in her cause, and could scarcely contain their 
indignation when they saw her alternately 
turn red and pale with fear, when some im- 
precation from her husband smote upon her 
ear; sometimes even addressed to herself when 
it chanced that any of the arrangements had 
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gone wrong, some dish omitted, or not done 
according to his taste; and when they saw 
her little white hand tremble, as she endea- 
voured to raise the glass of water to her lips. 

" I tell you what, Thomas," said one of 
these six-feet gentlemen to his brother lacquey, 
after a storm of this kind, " I can't stand this 
here much longer ; if my Lord goes on in this 
way to my Lady, I beUeve my blood will be 
up ; I often long to pitch into him, and she such 
a meek-npirited, sweet creature ! I wonder, 
pray, what would the gentlefolks say if they 
heard the likes of me speak that way to 
and before our wives, if we had them; 
wouldn't they call us bom brutes ? " 

" Well, James, it is certainly aggravating to 
flesh and blood to see it ; but as she has 
brewed so she must bake. She must have 
known pretty well what he was. Mr Jones 
says they have known each other from babbies." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The announcement of Lord Victor's mar- 
riage had come like a sudden clap of thunder 
upon his family. No hint of his intentions had 
ever reached them, and their indignation and 
distress need not be described. Lord Glen- 
more wrote most severely, and conveyed to 
his brother the feehngs of the rest of his rela- 
tions ; which were, of course, unmitigated dis- 
approbation. Lady Glenmore was deeply hurt 
and oflfended, although her affection for her 
wajrward son, even under the present aggra- 
vated circumstances, rendered her more lenient 
than the other branches of her family. 

" Yes," Lady Helena exclaimed, " he has 
disgraced us all, and the wretched girl — ^what 
a life in prospect for her !" 

VOL-IIL 7 
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" She deserves all she will meet with for her 
duphcity, acting the hypocrite as she did, pre- 
tending always to hate Victor ; of course we 
can never notice her ! " was Lady Sophia's in- 
dignant rejoinder. 

*• And so she did hate him, I am quite con- 
vinced ; I am sure the poor creature was forced 
into the marriage ; she had not the power 
to resist her mother," persisted Lady Helena. 

** It is certainly a comfort to think," resumed 
poor Lady Glenmore, as she wiped^ her eyes, 
from which bitter tears were falling, " that at 
least the girl is highly respectable, and has 
been well cared for ever since she was bom. 
What will the Vemons say ? " 

^^ It is all Nurse Rose's fault," was the ex- 
clamation of the daughters ; and upon this once 
favoured, trusted woman the whole weight of 
their scorn and anger fell. And very soon, 
poor Miller's broken-hearted state was ascer- 
tained. The lawyer who was settling his affairs 
waited upon Lord Glenmore to pay the debt 
owing to him — and his account of the stricken 
man's anguish immediately softened the kind 
Marquis's feelings. He sent Miller a mess£^ 

peace and reconciliation, and finding from 
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Mr G, that Frank was about to leave the 
country almost destitute of funds, so scrupu- 
lously had he defrayed every liability, he in-i 
sisted upon the lawyer making use of some 
harmless subterfuge, to enable him at least to 
start with £100 in his pocket after paying his 
passage to thetJnited States — and that he should 
be provided with every necessary comfort, 
MiUer left every arrangement to his man of busi- 
ness to settle, his mind not being in a fit state for 
him to interfere. So that all was paid that was 
owing, and his wife cared for, he did not trouble 
himself to investigate the matter, and finally 
he left his country, a short space of time having 
done the work of years upon that stalwart, 
handsome person. It was an old stooping man, 
with hair not only sprinkled with grey, but 
now absolutely white, who, feeble from grief, 
was assisted upon the deck of the steamer 
which was to convey him to his destination — a 
dishonoured, miserable man, far from his child, 
his country ; who could comfort him ? 

Before he departed, he wrote a letter to 
his daughter, which, with the horse, little 
Merry, and Violet's other possessions, he left 
under Mr G.'s charge, to forward to her. 
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And how did the Vemons receive this start- 
ling news ? They were all in Switzerland en* 
joying to the utmost a delightful tour. It was 
at the inn at Chamoimi that the letters and 
papers from England reached them. 

"How are we to break this intelligence 
to Sylvia and Julian ? " Mrs Vernon said to 
her husband, as, pale with agitation, she sat 
pondering over the distressing contents of the 
post-bag. And certainly the announcement of 
poor Violet's death could not have more af- 
flicted both the young people. Sylvia's agony 
at the fate of her dearly-loved pet was mingled 
with fierce anger against the author of it all — 
the mother ! 

. ** P(K)r, i>oor Violet ! " she sobbed, "this has 
been hanging over your head ever since you 
wcrt^ l)c)ni ; yes, I saw it plainly, and she, poor, 
defenceless, weak creature, had not strength to 
resist ; but where was her father ? " 

"Tie had nothing to do with it ; a shadow of 
blame cannot rest on him, I could stake my 
existence," cried Julian eagerly, who, with 
compressed lips and looking very pale, had 
l)ecn hitherto a silent auditor ; " he was as in- 
nocent of what was purposed, as you, my 
pithcr," turning to Mr Vernon ; " let no breath 
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of suspicion ever rest on Trank Miller, one of 
the best and truest of men." 

And Julian hurriedly left the room. He 
was completely overcome, for he loved Frank 
Miller, and respected him with a warmth of 
feeling which not only made him tenacious of 
his good report, but caused him to enter, heart 
and soul, into the anguish which he knew 
he must be enduring. And when he heard 
the result of this good man's broken spirit^ 
and his determination to leave England, Julian 
could not rest till he had made an endeavour 
to see him: 

This wretched news cast such a gloom over 
the travellers, that the rest of the expedi- 
tion was curtailed. Mrs Vernon felt anxious 
to be with Lady Glenmore, who was at Lyle 
Court, and wrote, much desiring her presence. 
And Julian, although his Continental tour was 
by no means ended, requested to be allowed 
to return for a brief space. He felt that he 
must make an effort to see poor Miller once 
again ere he left England, and he did contrive 
to see him. 

After much difficulty he extorted from the 
lawyer that he was to be at Liverpool on a 
certain day previous to his embarkation for 
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the United States. To Liverpool Julian went, 
and there he saw what might have passed 
for the spectre of Frank Miller. 

Without any preparation he at once entered 
the room in a small inn where the unhappy 
man was located until the ship sailed. He 
waited not for words or any other greeting, 
but at once, as he was wont to do in his younger 
days, threw himself into the arms of his first, 
most kind, and honest friend; and Frank, 
surprised into a feeling of joy which he never 
thought to experience again, pressed this be* 
loved young man to his lacerated heart. 

*' Oh, Mr Julian, why did you find me out ? 
why come to look at a poor, ruined, dis- 
honoured, miserable man ? *' 

" You may be miserable, dear Miller," Ju- 
lian replied, when he could command his feel- 
ings to speak, " but never dishonoured." 

Long they conversed — ^nothing was left un- 
said, and Julian did not leave this early, much- 
esteemed friend until he saw him settled in 
the ship that was to convey him from England. 
JuUan had soothed and in a measure coxx^SQ^ed 
the poor man. Sincere promises of px^octioti, 
should he be enabled to offer it, to K\^ v\&r^ 
even to his unworthy wife— had ^L ^ ^ 
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both for his mental and bodily alleviation ; and 
with the attention of an anxious son, he had 
carefully seen to every minutiae of his accommo- 
dation and outfit, for what he found was scanty 
and uncared for, anything being good enough 
for him now, the disconsolate father thought. 
Oh, Violet, if you could have seen Juhan 
Hope at that moment of time with his benevo- 
lent face, looking so really concerned and sympa- 
thizing, yet striving for cheerfulness wherewith 
to revive the suffering man, — if you could have 
followed him as he went along the streets of 
Liverpool, intent upon no other subject but 
that of doing every kindness to your father, 
soothing his grief with the kindness of a son^ 
would you not on your knees have called upon 
God to bless that noble generous soul — that 
Julian whom you have always loved as one of 
the best and truest of Mends ? 



CHAPTER IX. 

, Violet had so completely made up her 
piind to endure, to the very extent of her 
powers of sufferance, the evils of her married 
life, that nothing now seemed to add to, or 
lessen, the dull state of fixed mechanical pur-? 
poses which had taken possession of her mind. 
She had sinned, she felt, in marrying Lord 
Victor. Yes, she and her mother had both in 
their separate ways sinned ; certainly not will- 
ingly was it on her part, but she had done the 
deed, and must suffer for it. She must try to ex- 
piate this sin by striving to do her duty. And 
she did try hard, still one thing she could not 
accompUsh. 
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She could not love her husband. " Though 
did I not, before God, tacitly promise to 
love him?'* she would exclaim, in agonized 
accents, whilst her whole being revolted against 
the ties which bound her to her uncongenial 
husband, " and I must try, at least, to do my 
duty/' 

She had never once heard from her father 
since she left her home, nor even from her 
mother. 

She had ventured to speak upon the subject 
to Lord Victor, but he had flown into one of 
his violent rages ; and told her never again to 
pester him about people who were henceforth 
not even to be mentioned to him. 

"You are now my wife, you must remem- 
ber, and a wife belongs solely to her husband ; 
your position, and that of your parents, are 
totally dififerent. You must make up your 
mind never, in future, to hold any communi- 
cation with them. Now that I have at once 
told you how it is to be, never again presume 
to trouble me about such nonsense. I shall 
take care your mother is provided with every 
comfort ; and as for Frank Miller, I have heard 
that he has taken a pleasure trip to Canada." 

We need not enlarge upon Violet's feel- 
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ings after this brutal speech ; — she could have 
shrieked with agony ; and certainly her tor- 
tured countenance even made some slight im- 
pression upon the tyrant who had inflicted the 
pain, for he said, with a degree of more kind- 
ness than was his custom : 

" You foolish little thing, what a fuss you 
make about nothing ; some of these days, per- 
haps, you shall see old Ex)se ; and as for yoilr 
father, I can't help his choosing to go off to 
Canada." 

And Violet, remembering her vow of mar- 
tyrdom, said no more, but with a face of marble 
whiteness, and eyes whose pupils were fearfully 
dilated, went on as usual. But if we could 
only have looked into that poor wretched little 
heart! 

m ^ ^ * * 

"I am going to London for a few days/' 
Lord Victor said to Violet one day ; " I am not 
sure that I shall take you with me ; can you 
exist here alone for a short time ? " 

The brightest glow which had visited her 
cheeks for some time suffused them as she an- 
swered : 

" Oh yes." 

'' I am going to try to get an extension of 
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leave, and to see about that house in Park 
Lane ; indeed, I have quantities of things to do, 
and confounded lawyers* business to settle. I 
suppose I shall be away a week or so. By 
the bye, I met Lord Musgrave yesterday, and 
he said that Lady Musgrave had just returned 
to Rockingham, and intends to call upon you. 
If they come I suppose you will know how 
to behave; you must give them some lun* 
cheon and be civil ; " then seeing Violet again 
redden, now rather indignantly, he said : 

" Oh you need not be offended. I forg6t 
at the moment, that you had Uved in the at- 
mosphere of great ladies, and probably had 
caught some of their ways, and also," he added, 
caressing Violet in his bear fashion, " that you 
always were a graceful httle beauty, and 
looked, at least, as if you had been n6e 
nobleJ"* 

Poor Violet, she would rather have been 
Cuffed than kissed ! 

Lord Victor, though his natural taste was so* 
ciety far beneath him, and although professing 
the utmost distaste to respectable associates in 
general, was nevertheless as proud as Lucifer in 
many respects, and most tenacious on some sub- 
jects. He chafed in spirit at the idea of his wife 
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not being courted and considered, — would fain 
have Iiad offered for his acceptance — though it 
might have been his pleasure to refuse it — every 
description of adulation, even from those with 
whom his inclinations and habits would have 
made him shrink from intimately associating. 
He did not at all approve of being looked 
down upon either on account of himself or his 
wife, and yet he thought nothing would have 
induced him to have married any one in his 
own grade — ^no, that would have entailed too 
many nuisances upon him. 

However, it did not at all please him that 
none of the neighbours had called, save the 
clergyman's family; and although he would 
not allow it even to himself, he felt gratified 
when Lord Musgrave met him, and signified 
his Lady's intention of visiting Lady Victor. 
The fact was, that poor Lady Glenmore, wretch-^ 
ed about her son — ^her heart yearning towards 
him with its constant, weak affection — ^had 
abeady quite forgiven him, and only now de- 
sired that the moment would arrive when she 
might, after a temporary show of dignified dis- 
pleasure, receive her prodigal son again to her 
arms, and also his wife. 

*' After all, she is so beautiful," she woulcl 
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say, " how could Victor prevent falling in love 
with her ? it was aU our fault, bringing her so 
forward ; and she so good, and well brought 
np, he might have done much worse— married 
some actress, or a woman whose character was 
such as entirely to have put a barrier to our 
«ver noticing her. But Violet, with the ex- 
ception of her low origin, is a perfect httle 
creature, accomphshed, graceful, lovely ! Upon 
my word," she would conclude by saying, " I 
begin to think, considering poor dear Victor's 
unfortunate headstrong ways, that perhaps we 
ought to be only too thankful that he has not 
disgraced himself and his family in a far more 
flagrant manner/' 

Perhaps the other members of the family 
concurred in this opinion, although they did 
not relax in the severity of their censure of his 
conduct, as did the weakly indulgent mother. 
Victor must not imagine that he might do 
what he liked — insult them all at his pleasure 
with impunity — no, they should certainly be 
some time before they relented and showed 
him any favour. 

Lady Glenmore wrote to all her friends, 
imploring them to notice her son's bride. She 
told them without reserve Violet's history—. 
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how completely she had been educated in the 
reiy atmosphere of goodness, confidentiallj 
adding that the fbture conduct of her son would 
much depend upon how he commenced his 
married life— he must either sink beneath his 
proper level, or, perhaps, become an improved 
character. As for his wife, much as she de« 
plored the marriage on account of the con- 
nection, she added that so much did she love 
and admire her daughter-in-law that she was 
longing for the time to come when she should 
be allowed to present her to her friends ; but 
the good lady was obliged to confess that at 
present Glenmore and her daughters would 
not allow her to make any advance towards 
reconciliation. 

Lady Musgrave, an old friend of the Mar- 
chioness and a near neighbour of Lord Victor's, 
at Cranley Abbey, immediately promised to 
take the young bride under her special pro- 
tection, and to introduce her generally. 

Lord Victor took his departure for London 
the next day. It was really with reluctance 
he left Violet — and certainly, the only feeling 
in his nature which partook of any particle of 
humanity, was the tenacity with which he had 
always loved her. Selfish most entirely was 
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the sentiment, without one particle of gener* 
osity minghng with it — ^but still it existed ; and 
three months of possession had not in any 
way abated either his ad^iiration or love to- 
wards his certainly undemonstrative, unreci- 
procating bride. 

But, oh, to Violet who can describe the 
blessed relief, when she heard the wheels of 
the carriage, which was to convey her husband 
to the railway station, grate upon the gra- 
velled road, beneath her window ! She could 
have thrown up her arms with joy, have 
fallen on her knees with thankfulness, for this 
brief space of reprieve, of breathing time, from 
all that had been so dreadful to her for the last 
three months. 

Her husband's society, her constant attempt 
at acting her part — speaking, moving, smiling, 
dressing, only with the word " duty" ringing 
in her ears ! — Oh, she was so fatigued, so ex- 
hausted, and she now felt, when sinking on her 
sofa, she had at least the privilege of resting her 
weary energies. "Yes, I am so tired,'* she 
murmured, *' that I think I shall never be able 
to rise from this spot again." 

And, indeed, there she lay for hours, in a 
sort of half-dreamy unconsciousness — the com- 
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fort she was experiencing in being thus alone 
and undisturbed, not to be estimated by many ; 
so few Uke Violet, we hope, in wealmess such 
as hers — so young, so inexperienced — have had 
to encounter the trial she had undergone. She 
had married — had left father, mother, home ; 
and so do thousands every day. And we see 
young creatures making sacrifices of every 
description, submitting to separations^ priva- 
tions, giving up Avithout a murmur, nay, with 
plcusmx), every worldly advantage to cleave to 
a husband ! — but, tlien, she carries away with 
hor that treasure which compensates for the 
loss of every other — mutual love. Poor Violet 
can never love her husband, and she feels this 
is lior punishment as well as her sin. She lay 
still as a statue on the couch, till startled 
first by the sound of the luncheon bell, and 
thou by its announcement. She longed to say 
sho did not wmit any, that she could not come, 
but jH>rhajv«i she had better go into the dining- 
nx>i\u k^ miflkt *i* atkfrff ; *' But, thank 
Hoavon/' ^ho thought, ''^ at least he will not be 
tlioiw" And slio tOi>k her place in the spacious 
xvH^u. overv thing arvnmd her looking so grand 
«uu) i\>U). and ^e » veiy young and child- 
Ukci but vol it vii^»$ with defen^tial lespGd 
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that she was regarded by all this numerous 
retinue, and Violet was never looked upon but 
to be loved. 

Oh, Mrs Miller, if you could but have 
seen your daughter at this moment, perhaps 
your ambition for many long years might have 
been satisfied. There she sat, that young, fair 
creature, in costly attire, in that fine baronial 
hall, surrounded by every appendage of wealth 
and station. 

Yes, there she was, the nurse's daughter — 
Frank Miller's child — ^the honest man who had 
risen from a stable-boy to the grade of livery- 
keeper at Selbome — ^there she sat so pros- 
perous to the outward eye; — yet too glad 
would she have been had the fairy been there, 
who, as she herself had once said, could turn 
her fine clothes to rags, and all her surround- 
ing splendour into nothingness. 
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CHAPTER X. 

We must, however, remember that Violet was 
very young, and on the young heart pain does 
not sink so deeply as when it has been worn 
by years of suflfering. It can at least be more 
easily rolled away, even though but for a brief 
space. It was a bright day, although in the 
month of November, the sun shining brightly. 

" At what hour wiU your Ladyship require 
the carriage to come round ? " was the question 
demanded. 

Violet had been thinking, whilst quickly 
dispatching her luncheon, that she would not 
drive at all ; she was so tired of those melan- 
choly airings along the road alone, when she 
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went in the barouche. Lord Victor often drove 
her in the phaeton, but that was still worse. 
He generally either went at so furious a pace 
that it made her quite nervous, or fell into 
a rage with the horses or the grooms ; and oh, 
to hear him swear, and, worse than that, to see 
him lash the poor unfortunate horses ! 

No, she would not drive, she would walk 
about the grounds ; and with a sensation of 
freedom, and something more resembUng plea- 
sure than she had felt for months, she put on 
her half and cloak, and sallied forth. 

What a beautiful place it was, and everything 
around looked quite different in her eyes this 
day as she walked along ; " how I could enjoy 
it, she thought, if — My poor little Merry — ^if 
you were but with me, you at least would be 
my friend, my little comforter ! " 

She went on at first hstlessly, but soon with 
increasing interest strolled into the flower-gar- 
den, visited the conservatories ; and when there, 
how she bent over and inhaled the scent of the 
delicious stephanotus, with which they abound- 
ed ! She remembered the first time she had 
beheld that flower, but no ! it was a sin now, 
she must forget even that, and all the events 
connected with it, — never dwell upon that time ! 
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In the course of her walk it occurred to her, 
that this would be a good opportunity of going 
to look at the village schools ; why should she 
not call upon the clergyman's wife, and ask 
her to take her to them ? 

She did so, and Violet, after several hours 
passed from home, returned, quite wondering 
at her lightened heart. 

*' And I will have tea instead of dinner,^' 
she determined. " Once a day will be quite 
enough of that large room, and those servants^ 
now I am alone/' And she gave orders fox" 
her early tea in her morning-room ; Mrs Graves 
soon appearing, most anxious to know what 
her lady would Uke to have. 

*' God bless her pretty face ! " the good 
woman said to the butler, when she had ended 
her conference, "how young and childish she 
does look, poor thing ! I feel in my heart that 
I could just pet and coax her, as I used to do 
some of the beautiful children of Lord S/s, 
who 1 lived with till his death ; and oh, if it is 
true, and she is not happy, why really I shall 
be sorely vexed ; but no one could be so cruel 
as to be unkind to her." 

" Perhaps not, if they were always in their 
senses ; but, Mrs Graves, there are times when 
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even lords are no longer men, but " — and 
Mr Benson left his sentence unfinished, looking 
mysteriously dignified, 

Violet's solitary evening was one of exquisite 
comfort, though, could we have seen her stretch- 
ed upon her luxurious couch, during the 
long hours which succeeded her early evening 
tneal, tears straining from her eyes, her hands 
clasped, her eyes raised to Heaven, it might 
have been considered that it was pain, not 
relief, that she was enduring. 

But there is a luxury even in grief, when 
after days and weeks of exertion, of hard striv • 
ing to keep within the overcharged heart the 
torrent which would well nigh burst, the 
moment has arrived when the fastened gates 
may be opened, and we may weep unrestrain- 
edly, and in peace. 

And so it now was with Violet ; for the first 
time since her marriage she was alone ; no eye 
upon her to terrify her into apathy. She could 
think, she could weep, and it was comparative 
happiness. 

One by one they were all brought out and 
dwelt on before her mind's eye — her darhng 
father, Sylvia, Mrs Vernon, all, all — even her 
erring, wretched mother ! All these she might 
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think upon — she might shed tears of love to 
their memory — ^with one exception ! — and he ^ 
must never, never come before her, even in 
imaginaticm, again! 

And soon after this seasonable leli^ of 
tears, the cloud of darkness which had wdghed 
down the mind of the young creature seemed 
to roll, in part, away ; and as thus she lay, for 
the first time since the day on which she had 
left her home, she felt that she could really 
pray. 

Yes, the spirit of prayer came with healing 
on its wings ; she prayed, and it was not that 
she might, in some miraculous manner, escape 
ftom the hated existence she was now enduring, 
but for strength to bear the fate, into which, 
heedlessly, almost ]^ecklessly, she had plunged 
herself — for faith to think that it was right 
and proper for her to suffer; not vain-glorious- 
ly, but hmnbly, penitentially, as a child sub- 
mitting to the wise rule of a tender, though 
lovingly severe Father ; and in these prayers 
of lowlv faith Violet could now, with more 
confidence, trust her all to God. 

Her father was first in her heart and 
thoughts. Oh, how she prayed for that father ! 
and all she asked for herself, after imploring 
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every blessing for that beloved J)axent, was, that 
she might receive one line of forgiveness from 
him, one single Une to say he had not cursed his 
child ; and then, come what may, she would 
submit, would, if possible, not rebel. And 
for her mother, she prayed that she might be 
able to declare that she had forgiven her ! for 
this seemed hardest of all. 

Oh, Mrs Vernon, thy bread, which was 
cast upon the water, is it not now returning 
to thee after many days ? 

And before she retired to rest, Violet was 
able to read many portions of her Bible — her 
own little Bible, a present from Mrs Vernon, 
and marked by her in various places — for long 
she had lacked the courage of looking into it ! 
The evening ended by her opening, almost for 
the first time, the small piano which had lately 
been placed in this her particular sitting- 
room, and singing many of her old favourite 
hymns. 

Her clear, young voice rose to its highest 
pitch of harmony, as thus it was lifted up as 
an evening sacrifice, and as the servants passed 
the door many paused to listen; they were 
angeUc strains which met their ears. 

It was with a wonderftdly light heart that 
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Violet opened h^ eyes the next morning, and 
at a most unusually early hour rang for her 
maid. 

Mademoiselle Elise had not yet risen from 
her bed, and imagined that Miladi must be ill. 
But no ; with a wonderfully smiling face the 
French woman found her already in her dress- 
ing room. 

She begged to have the plainest dress she 
possessed, for it was her intention, she said, to 
go that morning into some of the cottages with 
Mrs Reeves, the clergyman's wife. It Was 
rather difficult to find anything answering to 
that description amongst the splendid ward- 
robe of Lady Victor ; however, at length 
Violet was obUged to be content with the 
quietest-looking one in the collection, which, 
however, was really as expensive an article as 
any of the others. 

She had ordered her breakfast to be brought 
up into the dressing-room, and when it was 
over Mrs Graves begged to be admitted. 

The good woman could not but be struck 
by the changed expression in the young face 
before her. The hght of freedom was beaming 
in her eyes ; a day of liberty was before her. 
Never did the housekeeper see such smiles as 
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were now upon that face; and the sonnd of 
her voice was again, as Sylvia used to call 
it, Kke the chirp of a song-bird. The little 
business of ordering her early dinner was soon 
over, and Mrs Graves, to prdong the inter- 
view—for she loved to have a good look at her 
beautiful young lady — spoke of other subjects, 
of chintz for the furniture of a room, which 
had just arrived, and various other domestic 
matters ; and then, just as she was about to 
depart, she said : 

" Your Ladyship has never once been down 
into my premises. I should like to show you my 
store-room and my linen-presses, now they are 
all arranged, if you would favour me by look- 
ing at them." 

Violet was quite ready and willing to do 
so ; she was delighted to follow the portly dame 
through the intricate windings of the offices ; 
thought with anything but shame, only with a 
feehng of deep regret, of the days when she as 
a child was an habituS of those regions; it 
reminded her of dear Mrs Evans at the Court, 
and kind stiff Mrs Taylor. Ah ! yes, and White- 
hall Gardens, and its dear, dingy, never-to-be- 
forgotten housekeeper's room, came before 
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her remembrance, causing a sharp pang at her 
heart. 

Mrs Graves had soon ushered her young lady 
into her dominions, in which she ruled su- 
preme, and Violet was speedily on her knees, 
caressing a splendid white Persian cat basking 
before the fire, which was soon in her arms, 
contentedly allowing itself to be hugged and 
petted, whilst she at the same time inspected 
the store-room with all its cupboards ; jars and 
preserving-pots telling of their luscious con- 
tents, and many a canister filled with dainties 
which only a short time ago would have been 
most acceptable to Violet's young tastes. 

Indeed, even now she gratified the house- 
keeper by tasting with real girlish enjojnnent 
many a delicious mouthful much recommended 
by the good woman, who was dehghted by the 
praise that was bestowed upon their flavour, 
and the skill with which they were made. She 
spent a long time in this her voyage of inspec- 
tion, entering with the greatest interest into 
every thing Mrs Graves was so pleased to show 
her, lingering even over the linen-presses which 
did not quite so much amuse her, but of whose 
contents Mrs Graves was not a little proud. 
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" Few houses can boast of a finer stock, I 
can assure you, my Lady ; indeed, every thing 
here is of the very best, I must allow, and I 
know pretty well what things ought to be." 

Violet sighed, and thought, " how Uttle 
pleasure do possessions of themselves bring 
with them ! what matters it to my happiness, 
all these fine things ? " 

And she left the lower regions rather in- 
clined to envy the cheerful-looking still-room 
maid, who seemed to work so happily under 
the kind though strict rule of the housekeeper. 

Violet had an engagement with Mrs Reeves, 
the clergyman's wife, to go with her at eleven 
o'clock to some of the cottages ; she longed to 
do something for her poorer neighbours, and 
had also had some talk with Mrs Graves upon 
the subject of clothing and soup, and many 
charitable schemes which she had seen prac- 
tised at the Kectory and the Court. 

" Why, she's as good as she's pretty ! " was 
the housekeeper's exclamation when Violet had 
left her. " To hear her talk so old-hke and wise 
with that young face of hers, it's quite a won- 
der ; whatever her parents may have been, she's 
a true lady in mind and manners, and what is 
better a real Christian at heart. I have heard 
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that she was bred up with gentlefolks, and for 
certain she has learnt nothing but good." 

Violet spent the morning much to her own 
satisfaction, as well as that of many of the indi- 
gent villagers whom she visited, and to whom 
she promised future assistance, as well as 
giving them present relief. She also made ac- 
quaintance with Mrs Reeves' Uttle children, 
and gladly lingered at the Rectory pla)dng 
with them, till preparations for their ,early 
dinner reminded her of her own. The bright 
air of a fine autumnal day — for it was scarcely 
yet real winter — had brought all the colour to 
her cheeks ; her thoughts were happier, for she 
was thinking of the good it might be in 
her power to do ; and added to this, her sense 
of relief (how sad to be obliged to own it) in 
the absence of her husband, had restored the 
natural expression to her countenance, forr 
merly so bright and yet so serene. She w;ore 
the prettiest of hats and a little scarlet cloak ; 
her hands were full of flowers, for she had re- 
turned by the gardens, and had brought with 
her some of the fragrant contents of the con- 
servatories. 

Thus she stepped through an open French 
window into the drawing-room, and, with a 
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start of surprise, found it occupied by three 
ladies, one of whom advanced and annoimced 
herself as Lady Musgrave, introducing the 
other two as her daughter and daughter-in- 
law — Mrs Musgrave, adding : 

"My son, you know, is in Lord Victor's 
regiment." 

Yes, Violet had heard it, and also that his 
wife was Raymond Crichton's sister ! 

One eager glance, and then she remembered 
the part she had to perform, and Lord Victor's 
words — " I suppose you wiU know how to be- 
have ! " Therefore, although overwhelmed with 
shyness, she greeted her guests with the mo- 
dest gracefulness natural to herself, begged 
them to be seated, and then hurriedly asking 
to be excused for a few moments, in order that 
she might take off her walking apparel, left the 
room, and had no sooner closed the door, than 
she rushed swiftly down the long passages of 
the offices, xmtil she arrived at Mrs Graves' room. 

She found this important personage bustling 
about, but with no signs of disturbance upon 
her countenance. 

"Oh, Mrs Graves," Violet exclaimed, "what 
shall we do ? these people have come to lun- 
cheon." 
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" Well, my Lady, and what of that ? " 

" But my little dinner will never be sufficient 
for them." 

" No, certainly not, my Lady ; but do you 
think in such a house as this, we are not always 
provided with luncheon for unexpected guests? 
I've known Lady Musgrave for these five and 
twenty years; she is sister to my dear late 
Lady — Lady Shenstone. I'll take care she has 
everything she requires, and the other ladies 
too, in less than half an hour." 

Violet gave a sigh of rehef . 

" And you, my dear young lady, must go 
and take off your hat. I'll send Mademoiselle 
to you ; don't fear about the luncheon ; it shall 
be all right." 

In a few minutes after this, Violet again 
appeared in the drawing-room, but now look- 
ing very pale. She was nervous to a degree 
at the idea of this her first attempt at enter- 
taining a party of guests ; and the thought of 
one of them, whose striking hkeness to her 
brother was most conspicuous, did not cal- 
culate to calm her perturbation. 

During her short absence she had been 
freely canvassed by the three ladies. 

The two younger ones were loud in praise 
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of her wonderful beauty, her sweet manner, 
and even Lady Musgrave, whose feelings to- 
wards the npstart Lady Victor Lyle were 
those of unmingled disapprobation, found, to 
her surprise, that she could not say anything 
harsh of the innocent-looking creature, whose 
beauty certainly was sufficient to turn any 
young man's head. 

Lady Musgrave had paid this visit solely for 
the sake of Lady Glenmore ; she had disap- 
proved indignantly of the disgraceful affair. A 
nurse's daughter ! a low upstart ! had it not 
been for the long established friendship be- 
tween herself and the Marchioness, nothing 
would have tempted her to sanction by her 
countenance such an outrage upon society. 

In this frame of mind the great lady had 
encountered poor Violet, who had advanced 
from the window looking younger than ever in 
her infantine hat, and more than usually beau- 
tiful, with the glow of freshness on her cheek. 

Lady Musgrave said very httle, whilst the 
two daughters launched forth in rapturous 
admiration of their young hostess ; but abeady 
there was a softening at her heart towards the 
poor girl, which was perceptible in her altered 
demeanour, when Violet again joined the party. 
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She spoke kindly to her, and by the time 
luncheon was announced, the musical voice, 
which so timidly joined in the conversation, 
and the inborn grace of manner always so 
striking in Violet, had, much to her Ladyship's 
surprise at her own feelings, completely mol- 
lified her. 

" That girl has, I believe, been brought up 
in a superior manner," she mentally repeated, 
as an excuse for the absence of the sternness 
of feeling which she could not in any way 
manage to keep up, towards this low-bred 
bride. 

Lady Musgrave asked Violet if she liked 
Mrs Graves. 

" I have the greatest regard for her," she 
said. " She was a faithful servant to my sister 
for many years." 

'' Indeed, she is the greatest comfort to me," 
Violet eagerly replied; " I am so very ignorant 
in every branch of housekeeping, that I require 
a person who will have the patience to teach 
me, which she does, in so kind a manner." 

This humble speech did her no discredit in 
the eyes of her visitors. Mrs Musgrave was 
already greatly prepossessed in her favour. 
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She had heard so much about her when stay- 
ing at Lyle Court, and even before she had 
seen her had advocated her cause. Now her 
soft dark eyes fixed themselves with the kindest 
expression upon Violet, who, when she en- 
countered it, felt inclined to fly to her, and 
throwing her arms round her neck, to weep 
forth her tears upon her bosom. 

That kind look — had she not seen it before? 
Luncheon was soon announced — Violet looked 
with wonder at the table, so easily covered with 
an excellent repast, when half an hour ago a 
partridge and some little sweets were all that 
she had ordered for her solitary dinner. She 
performed the honours with the utmost anxiety 
to do her best, trying to remember the man- 
ners of the ladies with whom she had formerly 
associated, and really acting her part most 
marvellously well and gracefully. 

After luncheon was over, Lady Musgrave 
said: 

" Now, Lady Victor, Ceciha and I should 
very much like to see Mrs Graves ; would you 
allow us to have an interview with her ? " 

Mrs Graves speedily made her appearance 
in the drawing-room, and Mrs Musgrave, 
whispering to Violet: " We had better 
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leave them to have some favourite chat ; I 
dare say you will kindly show me some 
more of this beautiful house," Violet im- 
mediately led the way to her own morn- 
ing-room, certainly the most enjoyable apart- 
ment in that large and rather gloomy 
mansion ; a room fitted up with every luxury, 
and opening upon the flower-garden, with its 
gorgeous autumn flowers, and fountains for 
ever playing. In about a quarter of an 
hour Lady Musgrave and her daughter joined 
them, accompanied by Mrs Graves, who said : 
" Lady Musgrave wishes to see your apart- 
ments up-stairs, my Lady, so perhaps you will 
take Mrs Musgrave and Miss Ceciha to see 
the garden; but," she added, approaching 
Violet as tenderly as if she had been an infant, 
** Avhat is the matter, my dear young lady ?" 

Mrs Graves was distressed by perceiving 
that Violet had been weeping. 

" Oh, nothing, nothing ! dear Mrs Graves," 
she answered, immediately ringing the bell to 
order that her hat and cloak should be 
brought to her. " You will hke, I am sure, 
to see the beautiful gardens," she continued, 
turning to Mrs and Miss Musgrave. 

And Mrs Graves introduced Lady Mus- 
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grave into Violet's sleeping apartment and the 
adjoining dressing-room, which had been 
newly-furnished— no expense spared in their 
decoration. 

Lady Musgrave looked somewhat super- 
ciliously around her. 

" Rather preposterous and out of character 
all this seems. Graves, considering who it is 
for," she said ; and her ladyship sank into one 
of the luxurious fauteuiU, preparing herself for 
a comfortable chat with this much-regarded 
retainer of the family. 

"Sit down, Graves, and tell me a Uttle 
about this girl ; what an unfortunate business 
it has been ! " 

" Why, yes, my Lady, I am sure no one dis- 
approves more than I do of unequal marriages ; 
and a pretty state I was in when I found out 
who I was going to serve. I could have eaten 
my fingers with spite. And God forgive me 
for my wicked feeUng when I was first told to 
go to her ladyship — -for orders. I was regularly 
wicked and unchristian-like. Poor, pretty 
creature ! — so savage I felt, and had made all 
sorts of determinations to be insolent, and to 
give up my place at the first provocation ; but 
in one moment I was as meek as a lamb be- 
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fore her. Oh, my Lady, it is her that I pity ! " 
and Mrs Graves looked mysteriously concerned. 

" Oh, I suppose Victor Lyle is a mauvais 
9m'et, he always was, and this horrid marriage 
will only make him worse/* 

" It ought not, my Lady. Trae, the poor 
thing is fer below him in rank ; but, ah me ! — \& 
she not as superior to him in goodness as light 
is to darkness ? Poor child,'* the good woman 
continued, with real feeling, " I am sorry for 
her, to my very heart's core ; it has been like 
mating the lamb to the wolf; and oh, my 
Lady, the truth is, she is miserable." 

" I am very sorry indeed," Lady Musgrave 
now said, aU her kind, womanly sympathies 
enUsted in the cause of this beautiful young 
creature. 

And Mrs Graves in strict confidence told a 
tale which much distressed her ladyship. From 
Tom Jones much had fallen, and come round to 
the housekeeper, through the other servants. 
They had learnt from him how Lord Victor had 
loved Violet from his earliest childhood, and 
how little she had ever cared for him ; how much 
she had been admired by others, and how it was 
all the mother's doing that she was forced into 
this marriage, so repugnant to her. 
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" Such an account Mam'selle Elise, the French 
maid, gave of the poor thing's misery when 
she &st married — in Paris ! enough to make 
a stone shed tears, and now to see her, it 
makes my heart ache, many and many is. the 
time." 

"But I hope he is kind to her. Graves? " 
inquired Lady Musgrave. 

" Why, as to that, when he is himseK, I 
beheve in his way he is kind enough ; but oh, 
my Lady," she added in a solemn whisper, 
"what do you think of the kindness of a 
drunkard ? " 

" This is very distressing, Graves," said the 
lady, really much shocked, " my poor friend 
Lady Glenmore, how sorry I am for her." 

" Yes, and you may be sorry for this poor, 
young wife, my Lady; she detesting Lord Victor, 
I am sure, though she behaves Uke an angel of 
goodness, tries to do her best, and bears with 
him Uke a saint. In Paris she was nearly mad ; 
my Lord had to go off, and leave her with the 
doctor and his lady, good, kind people, who 
talked her into trying to do her duty. Mam'* 
selle used to hear all about it ; those Prench 
women have a double portion of eyes and 
ears, I believe," 
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"It is to be hoped he will improve/' sighed 
Lady Musgrave. 

? '' Never, my Lady; he'll get worse and worse, 
and that poor little creature will die of a broken 
heai:t ; so bloated and bad he looks already, 
to be only twenty-one years old, and so furi- 
6usly jealous he is ! if any one looks at his 
innocent wife, he is like to kill her, poor 
thing ! Such a difference there has been in 
her looks since he went away ; the jBrst day 
she lay for hours on the sofa without moving— 
so regularly worn out she seemed, but since 
that she has enjoyed herself a little, pretty 
lamb ! — has gone about with Mrs Reeves, the 
clergyman's wife, into the schools and cot- 
tages, — and is so anxious to do good. So 
charitable, I can assure you, my Lady, she is, 
and one can plainly see that she has been 
brought up by good people, in the fear and 
love of God." 

Long did the conversation last, for Lady 
Musgrave was thoroughly interested in the 
miserable story of Violet's unhappy fate, for 
much did Mrs Graves relate, which deeply 
pained the excellent lady. 

" Well, Graves," she said, when she rose to 
depart, "you may depend upon my doing all 
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in my power to assist this poor girl, and I will 
write to Lady Glenmore and tell her how much 
I am pleased with her appearance, and all that 
you have told me of her goodness. I trust the 
family will all rally round her, and support her 
under the troubles which I fear are inevitable 
with such a husband." 



CHAPTER XL 

Lady Musgrave joined the walking trio on 
the terrace ; Violet was looking again bright 
and blooming ; companionship with those cheer- 
ful young people, and their kind manner, had 
raised her spirits and comforted her heart — so 
long ago it seemed since such a genial ray 
had cheered her darkened existence. 

It was with real sorrow and reluctance that 
she allowed them to depart. 

We cannot help giving an extract from 
a letter which Emily Musgrave wrote the next 
day to her sister, containing a few more par- 
ticulars of this visit, so important in its results 
to many. After mentioning Lady Musgrave's 
determination to call at Cranley Abbey, mere- 
ly to oblige Lady Glenmore, she said : 

"Yes, dearest Edith, you may imagine 
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what a stretch of friendship this was to my 
excellent and very stately mother-in-law — for I 
don't think there exists another woman in the 
universe who possesses such a genuine horror 
of low-bom parvmues. She is a regular aris- 
tocrat ; was bom and bred in ultra detestation 
of unequal marriages, considering such acts 
high treason to virtue, moraUty, decency, ex- 
perience, and everything else, — in short, an un^ 
pardonable sin. So you can beUeve that it 
was not with an unruffled brow that she ad- 
vanced to greet the fair vision that appeared 
at the window. But oh ! the omnipotence of 
beauty, joined, as it is in Lady Victor, with an 
expression of countenance only to be called — 
angeUc ! 

" Lady Musgrave could not keep up, no, not 
for another moment, her haughty look. No one 
has really a kinder heart, although it often wraps 
itself up in that chilling commodity, pride. 
It was almost with startled amazement that she 
ga?ed upon the young creature, who, though 
evidently overwhelmed with timidity, greeted 
us in a manner so thoroughly lady-like, her 
whole appearance so strikingly graceftd, that 
there did not exist a shadow of excuse for any 
shrinking on her Ladyship's part." 
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Mrs Musgrave went on with other details, 
and then added: "You cannot imagine how 
well she did the honours of the luncheon table^ 
though Mrs Graves the housekeeper told Lady 
Musgrave that she had come to her in great 
distress, fearing that everything might not be 
en rhgU. It struck me as rather extraordinary, 
the manner in which Lady Victor looked, at 
me in particular, during luncheon. I several 
times caught her eyes fixed upon my face with 
an expression I can scarcely describe, — a mix- 
ture of tenderness and mournfulness ; and once> 
after having almost mesmerised me by her gaze, 
I saw her turn away with large drops falling 
from her eyes, which she hastily brushed away» 
hoping that they were unperceived; and so 
they were, save by me. You will wish to hear 
what she is Uke. I cannot describe her but by 
saying 

* She beggar'd all description/ 

Certainly, without exception, she is the love- 
liest creature I ever beheld. No wonder she 
was always called * Little Beauty ! * 

" But, Edith, now I have come to the cream 
of my story. After luncheon Lady Musgrave 
and Cecilia wished to see Mrs Graves, the late 
Lady Shenstone's housekeeper, of whom they 
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all think very highly ; and I went with Lady 
Victor into her own morning-room — such a 
splendidly famished affair it is, looking into 
the flower-garden. I, of course, was full of ad- 
miration, and exclaimed, * Really, Lady Victor, 
you are an enviable woman ! ' I wish you 
could have seen her face ; she turned first crim- 
son, and then pale, but said not a word. We sat 
down on the sofa, and I feeling that I should Uke 
to say something that might please the poor 
girl, for with half a glance one can see that she 
is thoroughly miserable, notwithstanding all 
the glitter of her golden cage, said, 'Lady 
Victor, I knew you weU by description be- 
fore I saw you.' 

" Again she became pale and was silent. I 
saw that she trembled and could not speak. 

"*I have heard Miss Vernon talk of you 
constantly, and with such affection.* 

" Now the face was averted, and I saw by the 
heaving of her chest that she was endeavour- 
ing to repress some strong emotion. 

*' * Yes,' I continued, * she loves you, dear 
Lady Victor, most truly, and, depend upon it, 
all will soon be right, and you will see your 
dear friends again.^ I felt so drawn towards 
this poor little thing that I could not resist 
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putting my arm romid her waist, and drawing 
her towards me, at the same time kissing her 
cheek. Oh, I shall never forget the scene which 
ensued, how she threw her arms around my 
neck, and wept and sobbed like a child upon 
my bosom! 

"For some minutes she could not speak; 
but when she did it was to falter forth : 

" 'Thank you, thank you, dear Mrs Musgrave ; 
it is so kind of you to speak thus to me. Dear 
darling Miss Vernon ! — tell her, if you please, 
that I pray daily, and oh how fervently, that I 
may see her again, if it is only once more. Oh, 
Mrs Musgrave, I am so very unhappy ; I have 
lost all I love — all — all — and I had such a 
father/ ' 

" Poor girl, her grief was uncontrollable and 
very contagious, for I could not help mingling 
some tears \vrith hers. I did all I could to 
comfort her ; but what could I say, how could 
I talk of future happiness, with such a brute of 
a husband? George says he is a regular bad one, 
and moreover a drunkard ; is it not dreadful ? 
I wish I had never seen this poor girl, for I 
fear there is nothing to be done for her, and I 
shall always have her wretched face before me. 
Such a sweet Uttle creature she is ! we must dtf 
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all in our power for her, — ^but how little that 
Can be ! However, she was calmer when Lady 
Musgrave and Cecilia joined us, although her 
red eyes caught the attention of the kind old 
housekeeper, who seems to be the only comfort 
she possesses. We then walked about the beau- 
tiful grounds and gardens, and Lady Victor 
became quite cheerful; but then again, when 
we had to depart, she looked so sad. I don't 
know when I have felt so truly uncomfortable. 
I shall be haunted by the image of that miserable 
girl. I never saw Lady Musgrave so unbending 
or so kind. There must be something very 
irresistible about that childish creature, for 
she carried away all our hearts; even my 
haughty mother-in-law embraced her affec- 
tionately at parting, and said that she should ex- 
pect to see her very soon at Rockingham, and 
would write to fix a day." 

" I have received such an interesting letter 
from Emily," Edith Crichton said to hejr 
brother, as she entered the library, in which 
he was sitting reading the newspapers. 
" Don't you remember my writing you a long 
history about the little beauty at Brooklands 
— ^the girl who afterwards married Victor 
Lyle?" 
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Raymond Crichton did not answer, but* hi& 
sister proceeded to say : 

^' Well, Emily has been visiting her at 
Cranley Abbey, and such an account she gives of 
Jier ; it is really quite affecting. Would you like 
to read it ? " 

Raymond held out his hand to receive the 
letter, with the other still holding the news- 
paper before his face. 

Edith soon left the room, and then Crichton 
rose and proceeded to his own apartment. 

When the brother and sister again met, 
Edith immediately began to speak to him 
upon the subject which had so much interested 
her. 

"Is it not distressing, Raymond? How 
miserable this poor little beauty seems to be ! *' 

" I would rather not talk about it," was the 
answer she received. " Do you know, Edith, I 
am in a very morbid state ; nervous, unstrung — 
everything appears to affect me unnaturally. I 
know well the character of Victor Lyle, there- 
fore can easily imagine what must be the fate 
of his wife. Dear Edith," he continued, "I really 
am ill in mind, and nothing will benefit me 
but a thorough change. I must have it, or I 
shall go mad," he added, and the agonized 
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expression of his face filled his sister with 
anxiety. 

"Don't be surprised, Edith, if you hear that 
I have exchanged into a regiment on foreign 
service." 

" Oh, Raymond," exclaimed the sister, quite 
aghast at this communication, " what will papa 
and mamma say ? " 

" I cannot help it, I must leave the country ; 
I cannot stay here, but I charge you not to 
mention the subject at present. I know I can 
trust you, my dear sister." 

And Edith promised secresy, though her 
heart was ftdl of sorrow; that most beloved 
brother, how changed was he ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

It was the sixth day of Lord Victor^s ab- 
sence ; he had written to say that he should 
not probably be at home until the end of the 
week, and now it was only Tuesday. 

Violet was dotingly fond of children, and 
had made intimate acquaintance with Mrs 
Reeves' little ones ; on this evening she had 
invited them all to drink tea with her at a very 
early hour. 

How pleased she was to give her directions 
to kind Mrs Graves for the Uttle j^fe, and 
with what real enjoyment she looked forward to 
the arrival of her young guests ! It was a 
pretty sight, that tea-table spread in the large 
dining-room ; for Violet thought that would be 
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the best place for the games that were to make 
up the programme of the evening's amusement. 
The children were all more or less well-looking, 
one or two possessing much infantine attrac- 
tion; and truly happy their hostess looked as 
she presided over their wants with such anxious 
care that they might be gratified ; particularly 
attending to one small creature who sat beside 
her, whose fair hair she stroked and kissed re- 
peatedly, because he reminded her of little 
Arthur Vernon. 

And when the tea was over, she took them all 
into her own room, to show them pictures 
until the dining room was cleared for the 
games — blindman's buff, to which they all 
looked forward with such deUght. 

And a merry game it was, whilst it lasted ; 
no one enjo3ring it more than Violet, who flew 
about the vast room pursued by the children, 
quite forgetful at the moment that she was 
Lady Victor Lyle. 

She had at length just allowed herseK to be 
caught, and stood surrounded by the Uttle 
group, one of whom was about to fasten the 
handkerchief round her eyes, when the door 
opened, and James, her own footman, advanced 
towards her. 

VOL. IIL 10 
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'' If joa jriease, mj Ladj, I bave come to 
tdl joa that bis Lofdsliq> has just diiyen up 
to the doOT." 

The man knew wdl that this was the kind- 
est thing he coold do towards his lady, thus 
to prepare her for her husband s unexpected 
arrival. And Violet, how did she receire this 
intelligence? She sat down on the nearest 
chair, with a revulsion at her heart which 
caused the blood to forsake her cheeks ; — she 
felt ready to faint. 

*' And I must go and meet him, and seem 
glad to see him ; oh, what shall I do, what 
shall I do?" This was the substance of her 
thoughts. 

But soon she heard his voice, and starting 
up she hurried the children out at a door 
which led to the offices, and called for her 
maid. 

" My dears, I am so sorry," she said, hastily 
caressing them, " but Lord Victor is come, 
and I must send you home ;" and then consign- 
ing them to the charge of Ma'mselle, she flew 
up a back stairs into her dressing-room. 

She must wait a moment before she encoun- 
tered this ordeal. 

" My duty," she murmured, ** yes, my duty — 
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that hard terrible task ! but I must do it," she 
added, as with trembUng hands she tried to 
adjust her hair, all disordered by her recent 
romp. "Oh, I hear him coming," and she 
clasped her hands in despairing agony ; the next 
moment Lord Victor entered the room. 

He had gone to London certainly on busi- 
ness, but with the intention of combining it 
with pleasure, and looked forward to a renewal 
of all his bachelor habits of dissipation. He 
tried them all, but to his surprise he found that 
the society which was once so congenial to his 
taste, had lost its charm in a measure. 

" What a fool I am," he thought, " to care so 
much for that little icicle ! — she too, my wife, 
and who in her heart I believe detests me. 
By Jove, if it were not for this confounded law 
business, I should be off at once, for I cannot 
live without her." 

And to console himself for this detention. 
Lord Victor indulged more than ever in that 
vice which was speedily levelling him to the 
grade of an animal. During his stay in London 
he was seldom sober. And thus he returned 
to his young wife, some days before his origi- 
nal intention. 

" Where the d ^1 are you hiding yourself. 
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Violet? ''he exclaimed as he roshed in; ''is this 
the way you receive me after having been 

away ? " 

^^ I did not expect you, Victar," she said, as 
she submitted to his caresses with inward 
shuddering and outward fortitude, — " is any- 
thing the matter ? " 

** Matter! what should be the matter? I 
have asked some men here, and I wanted to 
have a quiet day with you before they came ; 
they are rather fast fellows, and sit late after 
dinner." 

Violet groaned in spirit; she had already 
learnt what that entailed upon her, — sleepless 
nights, expecting her husband to enter in a 
state, oh, how dreadful ! — or to hear him carri- 
ed into his dressing-room, there to be put to 
bed by his servants either in an insensible con- 
dition, or raving and pouring forth execrations 
too appalling even to imagine. 

Violet felt that she might be ungrateful, and 
really tried now to dwell upon this idea, hoping 
that it might induce in her heart something 
bordering on a kindly feeling towards her hus- 
band, when she looked upon the costly gifts he 
had brought with him ; jewels, articles of dress, 
oh, so far too sumptuous for her simple taste ! 
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" He certainly does care for me/' she sighed, 
and then she shuddered, — " and I — ! " 

She tried to be vehement in her thanks and 
admiration for these splendid tokens of his 
remembrance. 

" Oh, there is something coming to-morrow 
which you will like better than all those 
things/' 

" What is it ? '' she asked. 

" The finest lady's horse in England." 

" Oh, thank you," she said, and then the 
thoughts of her dear Black Knight smote at 
her heart. 

The next morning. Lord Victor was at 
breakfast; always a very late business with 
him. Violet had her Uttle meal early in her 
dressipg-room, but he chose that she should 
preside at his repast, make his cofiee, and in- 
hale the fumes of the highly flavoured made- 
dishes, with which he endeavoured to entice 
his vitiated appetite. 

He was in a less irritable mood than usual 
this morning, having for a wonder gone to bed 
sober. Pleased too was the young Lord by the 
account Violet had given of Lady Musgrave's 
visit. His feehngs were most tenacious on the 
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score of his marriage, as may be imagined by 
his unforgiving conduct towards his family. 

" So that starch piece of formahty conde- 
scended to be tolerably civil to you, Violet ? " 
he remarked. 

" Oh, indeed she was so very kind," Violet 
earnestly repUed ; " she kissed me so affection- 
ately when we parted." 

" The d she did ! that I think was rather 

too much of a good thing." 

" Oh no, Victor, I was so dehghted." 

" Well, there's no accounting for tastes, but 
I'm glad she behaved properly, and did not 
give herself airs ; for if she had, she should not 
have seen the inside of this house again." 

At this moment the groom of the chambers 
entered, and informed Lord Victor that Mr 
Jones (Tom had risen in the world) wished to 
speak to him. 

" Let him come in," was the answer. 

The door opened — a well-known sound of 
the jingling of the small bells of a dog's collar 
startled Violet ; she hastily rose, and in a second 
Merry was in her arms. 

" My darling, my pet, my little friend ! " she 
exclaimed, as she returned the vehement ca- 
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resses with which the Httle dog devoured her, 
•' how glad I am to see you ! " 

" Where the devil did that little beast spring 
from ? " inquired Lord Victor, looking very 
savage ; " put him down, Violet ! — I desire you 
will not let him Uck your face in that disgust- 
ing manner/* 

" Oh Victor, we are so glad to meet ! " she 
continued, too happy to heed her husband's 
angry orders. 

" If you please, my Lady," interposed Tom 
Jones, who stood watching the scene with his 
cimning grey eyes, " your riding-horse is come 
also." 

" My horse, my Black Knight, oh ! where is 
he ? let me go and see him," was Violet's ex- 
cited reply. 

" I say, why do you not answer me, Tom, 

where have these d 'd brutes come from?" 

shouted Lord Victor. 

** Perhaps this letter will tell," Tom Jones 
repUed, presenting a letter to Lady Victor. 

She eagerly seized it, and then, with almost 
a cry, exclaimed, " From my father, my dear, 
dear father ! " Pressing the letter passionately 
to her hps, and to her breast, and excited be- 
yond all control, she rushed from the room 
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fcXkfwed hy tbe dog, sad haTing reached her 
own apartment, keked the door, and sinking 
0D her knees before the so&, with the precious 
paper still clasped to her heart, buried her 
face upon the cushions; weepmg tears of 
mingled joy and agony. 

It was some little time before she had 
courage to open the letter. 

"My father! will he be harsh with his 
child ? " she murmured ; "his child so loved, whd 
titwor saw a frown on that dear face directed 
towards her — and she, weak, powerless crea- 
tttrt^, pho loft him ; — oh, God foigive me ! I can , 
tit>vt>r forgive myself; but I am punished, yes, 
WMVly* torribly pxmished; and I feel that a 
httr*»h wii4h1 from him would indeed fill up the 
uumj»\uv of tuy wndemnation — my misery ! '' 

Hht> ttgtun liK)ked at the well-known writing, 
ttud kmiHi the hues with fervour; then with 
troiuhling hands at length broke the seal, and 
•till on her knees read the following lines. 

"Nov. 10th, 185—. 
" I have not written to you before, my be- 
loved child, because for many reasons I wished 
that you might know that the sea was be- 
tween us, when you should receive these lines. 
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Your father, so beneath you now in station, 
will henceforth never be a trouble or disgrace 
to the noble family into which you have mar- 
ried. Do not think that I have ever for a 
moment been angiy with you, my darUng Rosy, 
for having left me in so unlooked-for a man- 
ner, and never doubt my constant love ; though 
so far removed from my child, her image will 
ever be present to me ; I shall pray for her, oh 
how unceasingly ! and my Rosy, the blessed 
hope which, will sustain me through the re-, 
mainder of my lonely hfe wiU be, that we shall 
meet again, though it may be — never in this 
world. My only heartfelt request, my child, is 
to implore you to have your eyes fixed con- 
stantly beyond this quickly-passing hfe, that 
you will remember all that you have learned 
firom your good friends at the Rectory, and 
then in those mansions where there is neither 
sorrow or crying, we may again be happy in 
each other's love. In the meanwhile you 
have a part to perform, duties to fulfil, and I- 
pray that all may be done well and conscien- 
tiously, as is behoven by one who is striving 
for an eternal crown of glory. Grieve not for 
me, my darhng; you know I always had a 
fancy to see the New World. I could not have 
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remained in England with a gulf between 
me and my child. We shall meet in spirit, I 
am quite convinced — constantly — ^which idea 
is a comfort unspeakable. I have desired 
that Uttle Merry and the Black Knight may 
be taken to you, also some of your little 
possessions which I know you prized. Merry 
has been with me ever since you left your 
home. God in heaven bless and protect you, 
my beloved, and all that belong to you, is the 
never-ceasing prayer of 

" Your most affectionate father, 

" Frank Miller.*' 

This is the letter which, through blinding 
tears and agonized sobs, Violet perused — ^those 
lines which so completely portrayed the ten- 
der, unselfish, noble character of the father she 
had left. 

Not one harsh or repining word. Oh, that 
he had blamed her, she at first thought ! any- 
thing but those kind, kind words ; but then 
again, it was comfort, for he loved her still, 
loved her so fondly. 

" Oh, my father ! " she cried, " I will, in- 
deed, try to be worthy to meet you in heaven ; 
and oh, may that be soon ! I feel that my life. 
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as it is now, cannot go on very long — I could 

not bear it ; but whilst I live I will do my best 

to suffer submissively everything, that Grod 

may take pity upon me and shorten my trial/* 
^ ^ ^ « « 

' Whilst this scene was enacting in Violet's 
apartment, a stormy one was going forward in 
the breakfast-room. Tom Jones, though na- 
turally a low-bred, unprincipled man, had 
always possessed a softer heart than his young 
Lord. He had reversed the usual order of 
things, prosperity had rather improved him ; its 
effect is generally quite the contrary. Now no 
longer the put-upon undergroom, and all going 
well with him, he really began to think it was 
a better plan to be decently behaved, particular- 
ly as he had a creditable sweetheart at Brook- 
lands, who was somewhat particular as to 
conduct. 

Bom and bred at Brooklands, he had an in- 
nate leaning to the place and its associations ; 
and although he had never been a favourite 
with Frank Miller, by reason of his scampish 
behaviour as a youth, the honest, just, 
straight-forward character of the man had 
made an impression even upon his coarse na- 
ture; and towards Violet, who he had seen 
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grow up from an infant, he felt a sort of in- 
terest which now was blended with sincere 
pity. Well he knew the nature of the hus- 
band to whom she was linked ; perfectly wa» 
he acquainted with all the circumstances of 
the case, and her utter disinclination to the 
marriage. 

"Poor thing!" he would soliloquize, "a 
pretty life she will lead ; it is all very smooth 
just now, but wait a bit and we shall see." 

He felt really sorry for the poor victim, as 
he looked at her agonized countenance when 
she recognized her father's hand-writing. 

"What the d is all this about?" ex- 

claimed Lord Victor, as Violet left the room ; 
and then followed a volley of execrations. — 
" What business had you to bring that dog 
and that letter here ? you ought to have shown 
them to me first, and I should have made 
quick work with both — burnt the letter and 
hanged the dog." 

" Then I'm very glad I did as I have done,'^ 
answered Tom Jones fearlessly, looking with 
unfeigned disgust at his Lord. 

" Hold your impudent tongue, and just go 
and shoot the horse. I'm not going to let it 
famiber up my stables." 
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" You may do that yourself/' was the reply, 
*' you'll not catch me dirtying my fingers by 
such a scurvy trick; it's the finest animal I 
have seen for many a day." 

"Don't you. know that I expect a horse for 
Lady Victor this very day ? what will be the 
use of two, I should like you to tell me ? " 
shouted Lord Victor. 

"Well, she can ride them both by turns." 

''She! who the d do you mean by 

she?'' 

" Your wife, my Lord. Miss Miller that was." 
Lord Victor advanced furiously towards the 
little man, with his clenched fist; but there 
seemed to be some peculiar expression in those 
small grey eyes, fixed stedfastly, and with such 
an unflinching, undaunted significance — like 
the gaze of a keeper upon an insane charge — for 
it had its instant effect. He stopt short, and 
saying : " You are an insolent scoundrel — get 
out of my sight," proceeded at once to Violet's 
morning-room. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

There he found the door locked, and with 
furious strength endeavoured to force an en- 
trance. Violet was stiU upon her knees, her 
head resting on the cushions of the couch, her 
letter pressed fondly to her lips. Merry watch- 
ing his mistress attentively. At the sound of 
Lord Victor's noisy attempt to enter, they both 
started up. Merry beginning to bark violently, 
Violet to clasp her hands in impotent despair. 

But she had just sufficient presence of mind 
to take up the dog, and opening a door which 
led into a little turret-room adjoining, to shut 
him in, and then there was no help for her but 
to unlock the door. 

We do not intend to enter into every parti- 
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cular of this scene so disgraceful to human 
nature. The wretched young man, whose 
blood was heated by his pernicious habits, and 
who had just tossed off several glasses of 
brandy as a chasse after his breakfast, was 
just in a state to ignite at the slightest provo- 
cation, and his jealousy of everything and 
everybody amounted almost to madness in his 
temperament. 

Perfectly aware as he was of the total absence 
of love with which Violet regarded him, he 
had been satisfied for the time being with think- 
ing that, at all events, he had her all to himself; 
no one, nothing tangible, at least, to bestow 
any regard upon, and he chose that everything 
she had, every enjoyment, every solace, 
should emanate alone from him. He was cer- 
tainly lavish in all the external gratifications 
that he heaped with an unsparing hand upon 
his humble little wife. In London he had, 
with headlong extravagance, spent hundreds 
upon jewels to decorate her — had purchased a 
horse at a fabulous price for her sole use ; and 
now how valueless would all these prove to her ! 
That odious dog — that horse, how they were 
prized ! — ^those remnants of her former existence 
— one, which he well knew was like a fairy 
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dream of unmixed joy to the poor s 



father s letter ! — ^he had hoped that, from her 
total silence upon the subject, she had made 
up her mind to forget her low-bom kindred ; 
but how totally had he misunderstood that 
silence — that absence of uttered expressions of 
never-ceasing remembrance. He burnt with 
jealous rage when he thought upon the delight 
with which she had kissed her Uttle dog, and 
the agonized look of love with which she press- 
ed her father s letter to her bosom. 

Many readers may think this an exagger- 
ated picture of a young man's mind, — that, in 
civilized society, in these days of ultra refine- 
ment, such things do not exist. We wish that 
so it was, and that the character of Lord 
Victor Lyle was only the creation of a fertile 
imagination, but we write from nature and 
from fact. 

This excited man had not long to wait, 
although even the second which elapsed whilst 
Violet disposed of the dog, seemed, to his 
furious impatience, a lengthened period. He 
burst into the room, this young giant, foaming 
with rage, Violet's appearance increasing his 
fury. Her face was swollen and disfigured 
with weeping, her hair, from kneeling with 
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her head bent on the cushions, all disordered, 
and she still held her letter tightly pressed to 
her breast. 

A wretched spectacle, indeed, was the Uttle 
beauty. 

" How dare you lock the door ? " he ex- 
claimed, seizing her arm, and shaking her. 

" Oh, Victor," she sobbed, " I wanted to be 
alone to read my father's letter. Oh, don't 
hurt me," she cried, as his iron grasp pressed 
tightly her delicate arm. 

" I have a great mind to teach you what 
you deserve for your insolence in locking me 
out, you ungrateful hypocrite." And words and 
actions too horrible to repeat assailed the unfor- 
tunate Violet. "I come to tell you," he continu- 
ed at length, " that your dog shall be destroyed 
in no time ; a grain of strychnine wiU soon do 
that ; and as for your horse, I have ordered 
Tom Jones to shoot him. What business has 
that scoundrel Miller to send his cast-off brutes 
here ? " 

" Oh, Victor, Victor, you would not be so 
cruel, so wicked ! " pleaded the poor girl, al- 
most fainting with fright and bodily pain. 

" Yes, I would, and that letter from 

your father — did I not prohibit all inter- 
voL. ni. 11 
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course between you and those scum of the 
earth?" 

Violet, sinking as she was with terror, at 
these words seemed to be in an instant trans- 
formed ; even the horrible fear of this enraged 
tiger was forgotten, and her eyes, generally so 
mild in their expression, shot forth sparks of 
fiery anger. 

" How dare you," she said, " speak in that 
manner of a man who is as superior to you 
as an angel to a demon?" and she stood brave 
and undaunted for the moment, looking at 
her husband with unutterable contempt and 
disgust. 

Lord Victor really, for a second, quailed 
beneath this unexpected glance, from one 
hitherto so crushed and passive. But this 
would never do; she must be brought lower 
stiU. 

" Give me that letter ! " he demanded, in a 
hoarse voice. 

" No, I will not at this moment," she an- 
swered. "When you are calmer, you are 
welcome to read it." 

" You won't give it to me, you say ? " he 
shouted. 

" No," persisted Violet, faintly, for her 
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courage was beginning to fail ; " by and bye 
you shall have it, not now." 

The letter was by force snatched from her 
hands, and, before she could cry for mercy, 
she saw its bright blaze flame, as it was 
speedily consumed on the blazing fire. 

Quite beside herself with excitement and 
dismay, she now gave way to utter despair. 
Shriek after shriek burst from her lips, and 
when Mrs Graves and her maid, summoned 
by some of the servants, who had heard the 
sounds, hastily entered, they found her lying 
quite insensible in the arms of her now peni- 
tent and terrified husband. 

" What is the matter with my dear young 
lady ? " demanded Mrs Graves, who bustled 
in, looking daggers at Lord Victor. " I can 
tell you what, my Lord," she said undauntedly, 
** this will never do; if my lady is thus agitated, 
it will kill her; and she very likely in the 
family-way." 

Lord Victor turned as pale as he possibly 
could with his bloated complexion. 

If there were a thing on earth he most de- 
sired, it was to have a son, in order that he 
might cut out any future child of his brother's ; 
for in default of an heir of his own, the fortune 
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and second title he would hereafter possess 
went over to the younger son of the Marquis. 

" For God's sake do something for her, Mrs 
Graves," he said, fairly humbled ; " send for 
some doctor ; oh, what is to be done ? " 

'* First of all carry her up to her room, and 
leave her with us,'* said Mrs Graves, trying 
hard to restrain her disgust and aversion to- 
wards the author of this sad affair. 

"That broken lily!" thus she expressed 
herself, in talking over the scene, *' I felt that 
I could fly at his throat, the wicked wretch of 
a young man ! I was obliged to swallow and 
swallow, and keep my mouth tight shut, or I 
should have forgotten myself, by abusing him as 
he deserved, but which would have done no good 
to her, poor pretty creature, — harm rather! — for 
if I don't stay to look after her, I don't know 
what that Bluebeard — no, that's not the word 
for him, but I mean some throat-cut scoundrel, 
— ^nothing would be too bad for him to do, I am 
sure, although I m\\ say he looked sorry and 
frightened, to my heai't's content ; and when I 
talked about her being in the family-way, which 
was after all a random shot, I thought he 
would have dropped." 

It was a long time before Violet gave signs 
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of consciousness ; when she did open her eyes, 
it was with a look of horror, that she gazed 
around her, and then seeing only Mrs Graves 
seated by her side, she closed them again for a 
few moments, then soon spoke : 

" Mrs Graves, tell me — is it a dream ? Oh, 
I hope it is. I have been ill, I suppose. He 
has not burnt my father's letter, has he ? " 

And she started up in agonized affiight. 

" Yes, yes, it is all too true — and my poor 
Merry is to be poisoned, and the Black Knight 
shot. Yes, he will do it. Oh, stop him, stop 
him. Let the dog be sent away, so many 
would be glad to take him. Oh, go, go, dear 
Mrs Graves, and prevent such dreadful deeds. 
I cannot bear to think that poor little darling 
innocent dog should be killed, and on my ac- 
count. And he swore he would do it." 

" Compose yourself, my dear Lady ; I will go 
and bring you the dog ; depend upon it, my 
Lord never meant to do such a wicked thing.^' 

" Oh, Mrs Graves, he could do anything 
cruel, after burning my dear father's letter." 

Mrs Graves clenched her iSsts and set her 
teeth in imagination, as she inwardly mur- 
mured, " the brute ! " horrified at this further 
recollection of Lord Victor's barbarity. 
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" And, dear Mrs Graves, bring me a pencil 
and some paper. I want to write down before 
I lose all recoflection — and my head feels very 
weak — yes, to write down what my darling 
father said. I remember every word, but don't 
let any one else enter this room." 

And now the tears fell from her eyes. 

Mrs Graves walked oflF, her kind warm 
heart overflowing with sorrow for poor Violet, 
and horror for her husband. She encountered 
him speedily — Lord Victor was walking about 
in a state of real alarm and compunction. He 
had sent for a physician and was anxiously 
expecting his arrival. 

" Well, Mrs Graves, how is she ? for God's 
sake tell me, is she better ?" 

" She is no longer insensible, my Lord, but in 
a dreadful state," the housekeeper sternly re^ 
plied ; " her mind runs wildly upon her dog, 
which she says you intend to poison, and her 
horse, which is to be shot. She wishes you to 
send them away instead. Miss Vernon, she 
says, would be glad to have the dog." 

" Good Heavens, Mrs Graves, take the dog 
to her immediately, and tell her that I only 
said so in joke ; I never intended really to de- 
stroy the animals." 
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" Oh ! " was the short reply. She longed to 
say, " And burning her father's letter I suppose 
was only a joke;'' but with an effort she 
checked herself; for Violet's sake she would 
not scratch his eyes out, which she longed 
to do. 

Lord Victor flew to the room in which 
Merry was shut up, and regardless of his at- 
tempts to bite him, placed the dog in Mrs 
Graves's arms. 

" Take him to her as fast as you can, for 
goodness sake ; — and you really think she is in 
the family-way ? " 

" Most probably, my Lord — if this agitation 
is not fatal to such a circumstance." 

" I've knocked the nail on the right head," 
she thought. " I hope it is so, for then there 
will be some hold on this — what shall I call 
him ? oh ! — no name bad enough ! " 

And back she went, and soon deposited het 
little burden in Violet's arms. 

"His Lordship says he never intended to 
destroy either of the animals, that it was 
only a joke. He seems mighty sorry for what 
he has done." 

Violet pressed the faithful little creature to 
her heart, with, a- sensible feeling of relief; 
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he was dearer to her than ever, for he had 
been her father's companion. 

" But, Mrs Graves, I must have the pencil 
and paper ; I must w^rite it all down, and then 
you shall see it, and you will know what a 
father I have lost." 

Mrs Graves saw that it was better to com- 
ply with the request. The state of Violet's 
excitement was alarming; her cheeks were 
flushed crimson, and her eyes ghstened with 
feverish brightness. 

The paper and pencil were brought, and 
Violet sat up in bed, and wrote hurriedly on ; 
every word of her father's letter appeared to 
have been engraven as it were in illuminated 
letters upon her memory. 

" Yes, dearest father," she ejaculated, " we 
shall meet again. Your Rosy will do all you 
wish, bear all, even worse than I have already 
endured. To me, who have hitherto spent 
such a happy life, my present one indeed is 
dreadful ; but, as he says, this life will pass 
away — would that it were more quickly ! — and 
then — " and she clasped her hands, and turned 
her gaze upwards, " then, darling father, we 
shall be again together, and you will find your 
Rosy unchanged in her love Yes, 
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99 



I must endeavour to strive for a crown of glory, 
she murmured,—" yes, a crown of glory ! 

**My dear young lady," interposed Mrs 
Graves, seriously alarmed at the excited state 
of her charge, " now you must lie down. I 
shall close the shutters and darken the room, 
and you really must try to compose yourself." 

" But you will not leave me, Mrs Graves, 
nor allow any one to enter this room ! " Violet 
anxiously exclaimed. 

"No one but Dr L , my dear; he is 

coming, and will give you something to com- 
pose you." 

Violet with her usual docility obeyed. She 
allowed her maid to smooth her hair, and make 
her more comfortable, and then, with Merry in 
her arms, tried to be still. But this was im- 
possible. Her feverish state of excitement 
required more than nature to subdue it. 

The doctor came. He had not yet seen 
Lady Victor Lyle, whose beauty was beginning 
to make quite a sensation in the neighbourhood, 
and certainly never was it more wonderfully 
striking than at this moment, as there she lay 
amidst the white draperies, her little black 
dog clasped tightly to her breast; her com- 
plexion so brilliant, her hps so red, and eyes 
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startling from their bnghtness, and looking so 
very young. 

" No wonder Lord Victor did such a foolish 
thing as to marry the humble girl ! " any one 
might have said when they looked upon her. 

" What do you think of her ? " anxiously, 
inquired Lord Victor, who was awaiting the 
doctor at the door of the bed-room. 

" Lady Victor is in a high state of fever, 
my Lord ; and seems to be suffering from a 
state of extreme nervous excitement." 

" But you are not alarmed about her, I 
hope ? " Lord Victor said, dragging the doctor 
off to the library. " Is this true what I have 
just been told, that she is in the family-way?" 

" From what I hear, I think that may be 
the case, and of coiu^e the greatest care must 
be taken that every agitation should be avoid- 
ed, or the consequences are very obvious. 
Lady Victor Lyle looks so very young, and 
not very robust. I have given her a composing 
draught, and wiU look in again in the evening. 
In the meantime, let her be undisturbed; no 
one had better go into her room but Mrs 
Graves." 

It was some time before the draught pro- 
duced any soothing effect on the patient. The 
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preparation of opium which she had taken, 
only seemed to give more excitement to the 
brain. Violet talked incessantly of the events 
of the morning, repeating over and over again 
the contents of her father's letter, and fre- 
quently with a cry of terror exclaiming, " It 
is burnt ! it is burnt ! " and then in an agony 
of distress hiding her head imder the bed- 
clothes. 

Mrs Graves with some difficulty persuaded 
her to allow Mam'selle to take away the little 
dog ; she was fearful that its shrill bark at the 
slightest sound might disturb its mistress, 
should she fall asleep. At last, after Mrs 
Graves had assured her that the poor thing 
was starving vnth hunger, she allowed the 
French woman, who received the pretty animal 
in hCT arms with every demonstration of admir- 
ation and affection, to take it away, imploring 
her not to lose sight of it for a moment. 

Another dose of the medicine was administer- 
ed, and Mrs Graves at length had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her young lady gradually fall off 
into the deep sleep of exhaustion, combined 
with a narcotic. 

Lord Victor was in no very enviable state of 
mind — really, for perhaps the first time in hi s 
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fife, in a degree repentant of his ill deeds ; but 
even now, thoogh he was sorry for Violet's 
sufferings, it was for himself he most lamented. 
" It was a d — d bore in every way, and she 
looking so well before this confounded business/' 
Then followed execrations upon Frank Miller, 
the horse, the dog, and the letter. " Quite 
enough to make a man mad !— such trouble as I 
have had to break the girl well in, and now 
all to begin over again ; and worst of all, if it 
is to do her harm. I, who would give my 
right hand for a son ! The very idea distracts me; 
I wish I had not been so violent, but I scarcely 
knew what. I did, I was in such a rage ; I 
beheve I hurt her, poor little beauty ! How 
splendid she looked when she was fairly roused 
by my abuse of old Frank ! I did not know 
that she had so much spirit in her. Her eyes 
actually flashed fire, when she called me *a 
demon/ — I like her all the better for it. Fool, 
madman that I am ! I believe it was that cursed 
extra dose of brandy that made me so wild, 
and that scoundrel Tom Jones irritating me 
with his cool insolence ; but I really must be 
more careful, particularly just now. If I only 
could have a fine thumping boy, to spite Glen- 
more, then I should not care what I said or 
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did ; rather amusing to rouse my gentle wife a 
little ; quite a study for an artist, to see her in 
a regular rage ; she never looked so beautiful/* 

Thus the young husband meditjited, as he 
incessantly walked to and fro, and in and out 
of the adjoining dressing-room. 

Mrs Graves heard him, and for a long time 
took no heed. Her disgust towards her lord 
and master had increased to such a pitch, that 
she did not dare to trust herself to speak to 
him. Violet had objected to the total dark- 
ness of the room ; so sufficient hght had been 
admitted to enable any one plainly to see her, 
as she now lay profoundly sleeping. 

One arm was stretched over the coverlid, 
and, to Mrs Graves' horror, on its white surface 
were clearly discernible unmistakeable marks 
of ill usage. 

" The wicked creature, the bad yoimg man ! " 
she exclaimed. "How he must have hurt 
her ! " 

And the kind woman shed tears of pity, as 
she contemplated the sad fate of this unfortun- 
ate girl. 

At last she said : " I'U just bring him in to 
look at her, and then, won t I ask how those 
black marks came there ? But I must be care- 
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ful what I do," she added, " for the sake of 
this poor lamb ; it will never do for me to leave 
her." 

" If you please, my Lord," she said as she 
gently opened the door leading to the dressing- 
room," Lady Victor is asleep ; Doctor L 

desired that no one should enter the room for 
fear of disturbing her, but if you will come 
very softly, her sleep is so heavy from the 
morphine, that you will not disturb her." 

Lord Victor followed the housekeeper to the 
bedside. 

The flush of fever still burnt upon Violet's 
cheek, her eyes had that half-open expression — 
the effect of sleep produced by opium — her 
bright hair hung loosely around her face and 
neck, disordered by the restlessness of her state 
bfefore she fell asleep; in one hand she held 
a letter tightly pressed to her bosom, the left 
arm had evidently been thrown wearily upon 
the coverlid. 

The small fingers were covered with gems 
of costly value, particularly the one which 
was encircled by that badge of her misery — her 
wedding ring ! the fair arm was quite bare, 
the sleeves unfastened, and upon its smooth 
fair surface were plainly visible the large 
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black bruises. Mrs Graves pointed to them, 
and then whispered — 

" I am at a loss to account for those bruises, 
my Lord." 

Lord Victor now looked unfeignedly shocked. 

Oh that the sight of this poor innocent girl, 
the only being who he had really ever cared 
for, lying prostrate — felled — heart-stricken 
by his cruelty ! — would indeed that it might 
have produced a lasting effect upon the fierce 
nature of the unfortunate young man ! At this 
moment he was in a degree melted, as he looked 
upon his victim, and a feeling of shame smote 
upon his heart. 

" What a brute I have been ! " he thought 
as he left the room, ashamed to encounter Mrs 
Graves* stem eye ; " but it is all that rascal 
Tom Jones' fault, and the fool Frank Miller. 
IVe a good mind to go and kick Tom out of 
my service," he muttered, as he walked into 
the dining-room, where he knew he should 
find a bottle of brandy ready on the side-table. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

The few nent days were certainly the most 
enjoyable Violet had ever spent with her hus- 
band in the house. The doctor had given 
strict orders that she should be kept perfectly 
quiet, and fironi a hint whispered by Mrs 
Graves, he told Lord Victor not to make long 
visits to her room, nor allow her to talk or 
excite herself. 

This new idea of the prospect of an heir was 
the best curb that could have been put upon 
this selfish man ; an3^thing relating to his own 
peculiar interest had its due weight with hinx ^ 
he could make some slight sacrifice ^^^^ 
such a consideration was at stake. ^Yo ^^^^ 
Gaenmore would be glorious ; l3^«5flX3K^s^^ 
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being perhaps the last man in the world to 
trouble himself upon such a subject. He was 
still unmarried, and had never yet bestowed 
a thought upon his first-bom, certainly not 
upon a second son ! 

However, Victor's conduct towards Violet 
was wonderfully changed ; he even asked par- 
don for his outrageous conduct, seemed much 
distressed and ashamed when she showed him 
her poor disfigured arm, made promises of 
amendment, told her that the Black Knight 
was splendidly put up with her other horse — a 
beautiful grey, and even said some civil words 
about Merry, who, however, had been con- 
signed to Mam'selle before Lord Victor s visit. 

" Victor," Violet at length took courage to 
say, " I have promised at the altar to obey you^ 
and I think you will allow that as far as pos- 
sible I have done so. I will try never to act in 
defiance of your will, but I have two requests 
to make." 

What are they ? " he quickly demanded. 
They are, that I may be allowed to write 
to both my parents. You shall see my letters, 
but I feel that I can never be happy until I 
write to my father." 

" But you don't know his direction." 
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" I can send the letter, under cover, to his 
lawyer." 

"Well, I have no objection to that; but 
your mother, what is the use of your writing to 
her, when you don't care very much about her, 
and I see to her not wanting for anything ? If 
once the ice is broken she will be the greatest 
bore in the world. And as to her ever coming 
to see you, that would never answer." 

" Nor do I wish it, Victor ; but I consider 
it my duty not to forsake my mother. I only 
wish to write occasionally to her, and to show 
her little kindnesses, sanctioned entirely by 

you." 

What could he say, as thus she pleaded; 
his eyes, too, attracted — although he tried to 
avoid the sight — by those marks of his unkind- 
ness on that poor little arm ? 

She gained her point ; and, forgetting all her 
injuries, thanked him with such fervent grati- 
tude, that he, this selfish young tyxant, left her, 
thinking himself the best and most indulgent 
of husbands. 

She did not appear whilst his party of men 
remained — ^was too glad to escape the infliction ; 
and he, although proud to exhibit his beauti- 
ful wife, suflFered such tortures of jealousy 
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whenever she was much admired, that per- 
haps her absence was an acknowledged relief 
to him, particularly as he boastingly insinuated 
the cause of her indisposition, of which he was 
not a little proud. 

No one had yet hinted to Violet her pro- 
bable situation. The doctor and Mrs Graves 
thought it would only frighten her in her pre- 
sent nervous state, she was so much shaken by 
the agitation she had undergone. 

" She must be soothed," was Dr L.'s con- 
stant advice to Lord Victor, " and nothing told 
her likely to disturb her at present." 

So Violet tasted comparative peace — wrote 
tenderly and soothingly to her dear father, and 
to her mother in the style she knew would 
best please her, and sent her a brooch, in which 
she placed some of her hair. How much had 
she to forgive from this mother ! but this was 
now done freely, entirely. 

During Violet's confinement to her apart- 
ment, she httle knew that her husband, im- 
proved as he seemed in his general bearing to- 
wards herself, was enacting a part most inimical 
to her future comfort and happiness, one so 
unworthy of a man. 

Lady Musgrave and her daughter-in-law had 
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lost no time in endeavouring to benefit Lady 
Victor Lyle, with whom they were both so 
captivated. The fonner immediately wrote to 
Lady Glenmore, giving an account of her visit 
to Cranley Abbey and her yoimg daughter- 
in law ; she told how she had gone there preju 
diced to the utmost against her, and how im- 
mediately her feelings were enlisted in her 
cause, as weU as those of her daughters. 

Mrs Musgrave also wrote to Sylvia in glow- 
ing terms, describing everjrthing, and relating 
the touching scene which had occurred in 
Violet's morning-room, and the message she 
had sent to Miss Vernon. The eflFect of these 
letters was instantaneous and decisive. 

Lady Glenmore proposed immediately writ- 
ing to her son, and inviting him and Violet to 
Lyle Court; Lord Glenmore gave his per- 
fect sanction to the plan ; and Sylvia, she sat 
down without a moment's delay, and penned 
a letter, the perusal of which would indeed 
have gladdened the heart of Violet, for in it 
she poured forth all the strong, warm feelings 
of her affectionate heart. 

This letter was accompanied by a joint 
one from Mr and Mrs Vernon, full of kindness, 
and ending by saying, how glad they would 
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be to meet her at Lyle Court. Lord Victor 
read his own letter first ; then, without 
any hesitation, broke the seal of the one ad- 
dressed to Violet, upon which he saw the 
Brooklands post-mark. 

*' Yes," he said, a demoniaeal expression glar- 
ing from his eyes, " after nearly four months' 
consideration, and after insulting me, in the 
first instance, by calling my wife low-bom, and 
informing me that I had disgraced the family, 
they have knocked under; now they shall 
see that I despise them all — snap my fingers 
at them ! " 

He approached the writing-table, and de- 
posited his mother's letter in an envelope which 
he re-directed to her, and sealed. "That's 
easily arranged," he said. " And now for these 
charming efiusions which would set my young 
lady wild with joy; how shall I deal with 
them ? " And he paused in deliberation. 

" Those Vemons are just of the same pack 
as my precious relatives ; why should they have 
taken no notice of my wife, who they professed 
to be so fond of, for all this long while ? and 
now just because the whim has seized them, 
forsooth write in a most patronizing style, 
as if it were the greatest favour they were 
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b^towing upon Lady Victor Lyle. We'll 
S(ee ; oh, if she had the spirit of a mouse, how 
9ho could glory over them all ! My wife, in- 
deed, ever to have been neglected, slighted ! " 

And he seized the pen, and wrote as follows : 

'*Lord Victor Lyle's compliments to Mrs 
Vernon, and begs to return the letters ad- 
dressed to Lady Victor, and to say that it is 
not his wish that his wife, who since her mar- 
riage has been so slighted and despised by 
her former friends, should hold any intercourse 
in future with Mrs Vernon's family/' 

Triumphantly he folded up the letters, and 
put them into the post box, forgetting all the 
love so unsparingly poured upon him by the 
mother, whose heart he was about to lacerate ; 
thus drawing upon himself the contempt and 
disgust of his fellow men, and the vengeance 
of heaven. 

Lady Musgrave's example was speedily fol- 
lowed, and Cranley Abbey was soon beset with 
visitors. Violet who was now recovered, but look- 
ing very pale and dehcate, had to do the honours 
of many a luncheon party ; Lord Victor seemed 
always gratified by these visits of his neigh- 
bours, and although he generally got out of 
the way, leaving the whole burden of amusing 
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them to his young wife, still it seemed gener- 
ally to put him into a good humour. He 
amiably thought : 

" My wife can get on without the assistance 
of my noble family. I should like them to see 
how well she is received! Yes, and they who 
thought the only way for her to be tolerated in 
society, would be getting into it on their backs." 

And soon a most pressing invitation arrived 
from Rockingham, that they should stay for 
several days. There was to be a meet in the 
Park, and a ball at Northampton, and Lady 
Musgrave added, she would be so pleased to 
introduce Lady Victor Lyle to their best 
county ball. 

" Yes," said Lord Victor, on his return from 
hunting, when Violet showed him the note, 
" I have just seen Musgrave, and he has been 
boring me about accepting the invitation. I 
detest staying in houses, it puts me quite out 
of my way ; however, for once I will encounter 
the nuisance; should you like to go?" he 
asked, looking keenly at her. 

Violet began thoroughly to understand her 
husband ; she was no fool, though she had been 
once called a silly little thing ; necessity cer- 
tainly sharpens the wits amazingly. 
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Well she knew, that if she expressed any 
ardent desire to go to Rockingham, it would be 
just the way to make Lord Victor decline the in- 
vitation altogether; he was always on the look- 
out for suspicions — for second causes. There 
was one peculiarity in his feehngs. Strange to 
say, throughout his jealousy burnt fiercely to- 
wards Julian Hope ; although he was perfectly 
aware of Raymond Crichton's former devotion 
to his wife, still it was not half so irritating 
as the ancient rivalry, which from their bojrish 
days existed between himself and Julian. 
Crichton he regarded with triumphant pity; 
Julian with deep-seated hatred. 

" Well, Violet, why don't you answer, would 
you like to go or not ? " 

" Oh, if you like it," she said as calmly as 
she could, for her heart was beating with fear, 
lest she should be ordered to write an excuse ; 
" they were all very civil to me, and perhaps 
the change of air would do me good/' 

So it was decided that they were to go. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Her father's letter had hfted a load from 
Violet's heart, and the permission to write to 
him was happiness unspeakable. 

When she had iSnished her letter, she had to 
take it to Lord Victor, to read; but he 
happened to be in a good humour, and, more- 
over, in haste to depart, his horse being at the 
door ; so he merely said — 

" I don't want to read it. Tell old Frank 
that I always thought him a fine old brick, 
and that his daughter makes me, on the whole, 
a very good httle wife." 

With this permission Violet flew to add a 
great deal to her letter. 

And to her mother, though influenced by 
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little of the tender love which lent language to 
her pen, whilst pouring forth her feelings to her 
father, it was a comfort to be able to be kind to 
her ; she tried to forget everything save the care 
this erring parent had bestowed upon her 
childhood, fixed her eyes resolutely on one 
point — the devotion with which she had nursed 
her, during the fever, and the consequent ill 
health it had entailed upon her mother. As 
for wishing to see her — that she really did not 
desire, unless it might be to serve her in any 
way, to improve her happiness, and gratify her 
wishes ; that she felt would be a real rehef to 
her own feelings. 

All this combined, with more considerate 
treatment from her husband, had much cheer- 
ed Violet. Her nature was very forgiving, 
docile, and grateful for any kindness. — ^Even 
Lord Victor might perhaps in time have con- 
ciliated her affection, had this mood lasted. 
But we must pause in our story to say one 
word to our readers. 

Since commencing this story, we have been 
startled by the new light which has boen 
thrown upon the heroines of late publications, 
and begin to tremble for the reception our 
gentle Violet will meet vdth from our readers. 
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We fear our trite sketches of what has always 
appeared to us the true and only lovely attri- 
butes of a woman, may appear tame in these 
days, when the mind can be interested, and 
the attention fascinated, by the imfeminine 
deeds of the fair ones who perform the chief 
part in the present works of fiction. 

We profess to having no admiration for such 
heroines, — for women who, though described as 
yoimg, beautiful, amiable, and charming, mor- 
bidly enlist the sympathy and attention of the 
reader, whilst unscrupulously committing every 
kind of indiscretion, even crime; moreover 
prospering to their heart's content in the end, 
thiis affording no sort of moral, no warning 
against sin. 

We are most old-fashioned in our notions of 
what a woman ought to be to excite our sym- 
pathy, our admiration ; nor, as we write strictly 
from models of what we have really seen and 
observed in our own experience, could we en- 
deavour to pourtray characters which have 
never, we rejoice to say, fallen under our notice. 

In our behindhand notions of what a woman 
should be, we take our model from the very 
beginning, not considering that perfection can 
«ver exist ; for that we know can never more 
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be seen ; like our first Mother, all are 
weak and erring, subject to every breath of 
temptation ; still like her they may be gentle, 
modest, and tender, possessing as they do the 
farther advantages of education and refine- 
ment, and above all the blessings of a Gospel 
light. 

Our humble Violet is indeed one in whom 
there is no guile — an insipid character, we fear, 
to the admirers of the present style of dare-all 
young ladies, whose stirring exploits may 
amuse some, but present repellent and dis- 
appointing pictures to those who have formed, 
as their beau ideal of the softer sex, an image 
which personifies the milder virtues centred in 
a gentle form. 

But to continue our story. Violet felt less 
unhappy, for her mind was in a degree tran- 
quillized on the subject of her father. Her 
packages from Selbome had duly arrived — her 
piano placed in her dressing-room — ^her guitar 
hailed with dehght, although its soimds, when 
she first swept its strings, vibrated with agony 
upon her heart, so many bygone events being 
associated with the tones of that little in- 
strument. 

She opened the box which contained her 
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books, and the few things she had always 
treasured ; she chose for this employment one 
morning when she knew Lord Victor would be 
absent the whole day, hunting. Amongst her 
possessions was a collection of good photo- 
graphs. We can well imagine how she felt as 
«he gazed attentively at each dear face. Her 
father's ! — it had been quite recently done, and 
the kind eyes smiled tenderly, sadly, she now 
thought, upon her, as her tears fell fast and 
thick whilst she gazed upon the pictured face, 
pressing it fervently to her Ups. 

And her^ mother's ! — she looked at it, then 
hastily replaced it in its case. 

"Poor mother ! " she exclaimed; "oh that 
I could look at you, think of you as I 
ought, and hope I shall in time be able to 
do ; but I cannot, cannot forget the last 
dreadful month I spent with you at Selbome, 
And yet, and yet, I ought only to remember 
that you are my mother — that you thought 
all was for my good — yes, you thought it would 
be for my good." She sat motionless for some 
time, with clasped hands and eyes fixed on 
vacancy. She was pondering deeply ; and if 
her thoughts could have had utterance, they 
would have said : " If my mother could look 
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into my heart now, would she say, that what 
she had made me do was for my good ? — ^my 
heart, which at times feels as if it would burst 
with grief ! yes," she said, looking hastily 
around her, "this is all very grand — very 
beautiful — these jewels are very fine, very 
rare," and she looked down upon the gems 
with which her fingers and wrists were 
encircled, " but what care I for any of 
them ? I would, oh how joyfully ! give 
them all for one breath of my native air, one 
look at my father's face ; what care I for 
all these badges of my slavery ? " 

And her countenance became quite changed 
in expression, an almost fierce gleam shooting 
from her eyes. 

^' I am chained for hfe," she cried despair- 
ingly ; "yes, for life ; and to one I can never 
love — how can I ? for is he not — oh that I 
am forced to say it — and he my husband^ 
who I have promised before God to obey, to 
love — is he not a bad — bad man ? . . . But 
I must try. O God, strengthen me so that 
I may do what is right whilst I remain here, 
only, oh, only — shorten the length of my trial. 
Let not this life of wretchedness, from whicfc 
my very soul revolts, last very long." 
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And Violet, as she often did when a par- 
oxysm of this kind came upon her, sank on her 
knees, and was long engaged in silent prayer. 

We will not intrude upon these solemn 
commimings; but when she rose again, her 
usual calm look had returned ; the Raphael 
angel again appeared — an emanation from 
that heaven, to which her thoughts had flown, 
was upon her face — submission to the will 
of God plainly expressed upon her angelic 
countenance ; and she continued her investi- 
gation of the contents of the case from home 
more calmly ; placing the various little articles, 
things of no intrinsic value but to herself, in 
a splendid cabinet in her dressing-room, which 
she carefully locked; all excepting the pictures — 
these she placed in the drawer of her writing- 
table in the morning-room — all but one; 
that was a small photograph of JuUan Hope, 
which she had possessed for some years, taken 
when he was a boy. 

" This must be locked up, I suppose," she 
said, as she affectionately gazed on the face 
which must ever be so dear to her ; " for how he 
hlates dear Mr Julian ! why I cannot tell — ex- 
cept," and she sighed, " because he is so good." 
* ^ ¥^ * 
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The day arrived that was fixed for the visit 

• to Rockingham Castle. Violet thought that 

she should enjoy it. She liked Mrs Musgrave 

very much, and Lady Musgrave had been so 

kind to her. 

Lord Victor growled and grumbled at " the 
infernal bore *' it would be, but nevertheless 
made up his mind to endure it for once, and 
seemed very anxious that Violet's dress should 
be very superb upon the occasion. He was 
all for sending for new dresses, though she 
implored him only to look at the lovejy ones 
not yet even removed from their cartons, 
which had arrived straight from the hands of 
the Parisian modistes. 

"But, Victor, why am I not to ride to the 
meet ? " she asked ; " and those two beautiful 
horses standing in the stable doing nothing. 
I am quite well now, and nothing revives me 
so much as a good gallop ; whenever I looked 
pale at home, my dear father used to say, 
' Rosy, go and put on your habit,' and I always 
returned well and blooming. I often long 
to go out hunting vrith you, and to fly across 
the country. You would see if I could not go 
along as well as any one ; and as for the five- 
barred gates and double fences that you talk 
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about, I should make nothing of them, — do, 
Victor, let me ride, pray do/' 

" You had better ask the doctor, little fool ! " 
the young husband repUed, pleased in spite of 
himself, and really longing to display his beau- 
tiful wife to such advantage as she always 
looked on horseback. 

" Well, I will ask him," she said, " I believe 
he is coming again to-day; why, I cannot 
imagine." 

Lord Victor waylaid the doctor. 

" You had better not tell Lady Victor," he 
said, ** just yet, what is really the matter with 
her ; she is going from home, and it will only 
frighten her out of her wits. She wants to 
ride to the meet at Rockingham — will it do her 
any harm ? She has been accustomed to be on 
horseback all her life, and pines after the exercise ; 
her horse's paces are the easiest in the world." 

" WeU, my Lord," answered the doctor, who 
generally agreed obsequiously, if within the 
very verge of possibility, with the opinions and 
wishes of his noble patron, " perhaps if her 
Ladyship does not venture upon any pace be- 
yond a walk, it may not be detrimental, and 
just for once ; I fear I must prohibit that kind 
of exercise after thi$ oncey 
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And SO it was decided, and Lord Victor 
thought it would be most prudent to allow 
the Black Knight to be the favoured steed upon 
the occasion — she understood his ways so well. 
This was a wonderful concession for him to 
make, for he would have preferred that his wife 
should make her first appearance on his gift, 
" The fair Imogen^" as Violet had named the 
beautiful animal, which she admired extremely, 
and longed to mount. 

^* •■* *i* ^* ^^ 

The day arrived, and Violet, accompanied by 
her maid, set out for Rockingham Castle. 
Lord Victor was to meet her there after the 
day's hunting. As the ball was to take place 
that night. Lady Musgrave had written to beg 
that Lady Victor should come early to luncheon, 
in order that she might rest before the fatigues 
of the night. 

The fact is, good Mrs Graves, who be- 
gan to feel the most motherly anxiety for her 
yoimg lady, had written to Lady Musgrave 
informing her of Lady Victor's situation, and 
entreating her peculiar surveillance over the 
young, deUcate creatiu'e. 

Violet was received with the utmost kind- 
ness by the whole party, and soon the nervous- 
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ness she had felt in thus, for the first time, 
encountering such an ordeal, wore off, her 
spirits rose, and her shyness departed. 

To Mrs Musgrave she clung with the affec- 
tion of years of intimacy ; there was in her eyes, 
her smile, an attraction which drew her heart 
towards her, and it was a matter of wonder to 
the young lady why the eyes of the beautiful 
guest were so frequently fixed upon her face, 
sometimes with a deep feeUng of tender me- 
lancholy, sometimes even through rising tears. 

Once having encountered this strange gaze, 
its intensity brought the colour int6 Emily 
Musgrave's cheek, which Violet perceiving, 
hastily said : 

" Dear Mrs Musgrave, forgive my apparent 
rudeness ; I know that I must have annoyed 
you. I cannot help looking into your dear 
face,"' and she pressed her lips upon the bloom- 
ing cheek of Rajnnaond Crichton's sister, " but, 
— '' and she hesitated, " you remind me of one 
I once knew, and — " 

She stopped abruptly. 

" No, dear Lady Victor, you do not annoy 
me ; I am on the contrary very much flattered,'" 
Mrs Musgrave replied, returning the caress. 
*' It is very pleasant to have those eyes fixed 
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upon me, only I don't like to see them &ome< 
times fiUed with tears. The only person 
I was ever considered to resemble, is my 
brother; you have never yet seen him, poor 
feUow ! '' 

It was fortunate that just then some one 
approached to speak to Mrs Musgrave, who, 
turning from Violet, was thus prevented from 
perceiving the agitation of her companion. 

" This must not be," Violet exclaimed, when 
alone in her dressing-room, " it is a sin even 
to think of him ; but how can I help it when 
his image is before me ? even the tone of his 
voice — startling me into recollection of all that 
has been ; I must try," she continued, — press- 
ing her hand upon her eyes to prevent the 
tears from falling, — "and remember all my 
vows. Those fearful vows!" she continued, 
clasping her hands despairingly, "but they 
were tacitly acknowledged, and I am a wed- 
ded wife. God help me ! " 

#& ^ « « « 

Lord Victor did not arrive till very late. 
Violet was in the midst of her toilette, which 
he inspected with much interest. 

" I shall not go down till you are ready to 
take me into the drawing-room, Victor," she^ 
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said, " for I really cannot encounter all those 
strange people unsupported." 

"You goose, do you expect they will eat 
you up ? " was the answer, half savagely, but 
in his heart, pleased by any indication on the 
part of his wife of a desire for his presence 
and support. " We shall be deuced late, but 
that cannot be helped ; if people choose to bore 
me by asking me into their houses, they must 
take the consequence. I say, Mademoiselle 
Elise, mind and turn your lady out properly, 
or I shall send you to the right-about." 

The Erenchwoman grinned, gesticulating 
some answer in her own emphatic language, 
and Lord Victor went into his dressing-room 
to put himself under the hands of his valet. 

Mam'selle Elise certainly crowned herself 
with glory by the manner in which she per- 
formed her part, and when she had put the 
last stroke to the toilette of her young lady, 
she contemplated her handiwork vnth. that 
vehement admiration only to be expressed by 
a Parisian femme de chamhre. 

Nothing, certainly, could have been more 
beautiful than the tout ensemble of Violet's 
costume that evening ; costly were the materials 
of which it consisted, splendid white lace over 
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the richest satin, diamond ornaments of the finest 
water decorating the bodice, and sparldingonthe 
fair bosom of the wearer ; while on her head she 
wore a simple wreath of bright green leaves, 
interspersed with small sprays of diamonds. 

What girl of seventeen could look unmoved — 
vnthout some sensations of pride and pleasure 
upon a form so radiant as that reflected in the 
long mirror, as she stood equipped in aU this 
queenly splendour ; — like beauteous Eve, when 
she first beheld herself in the pelucid glass of 
Adam's garden, she might well have 

"Started back — ^but pleased, soon retum'd, 

Tor what there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself." 

Violet looked long and fixedly at the reflected 
image; at flrst with unmistakeable gratifica- 
tion, nay, we may add, with admiration, and it 
was truly a pleasant sight to look upon. But 
soon the smile was gone; the sad, anxious 
expression took its place. 

" What matters it, this beauty ? " was the 
inward reflection. " Did I not always say it 
would be my misfortune? would even now. 
that I could change it all ! for what does it 
not entail upon me?" and she shuddered at the 
idea ; " were I to be ugly, he would not care 
for me, and then — " 
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She sighed heavily ; and presently her 
thoughts took a better turn. 

" But this is wicked, I know, for God formed 
me as I am. How dare I murmur at his 
work ? " and she clasped her hands in agony. 

She was interrupted in her meditations by 
the reentrance of Mademoiselle EUse, accom- 
panied by Mrs Damley, who had petitioned to 
be allowed to see Lady Victor dressed that 
evening. Violet retained a most pleasing re- 
membrance of this friend of her mother's, mixed 
up as she was with the most delightftd episode 
of her life, and she consented at once to see 
her. 

Kindly she greeted the abigail, forgetting 
aU her dignity as she shook her cordially by 
the hand. 

Mrs Damley was profuse in her admiration 
of her ladyship, towards whom she conducted 
herself vnth all the respect due to her rank. 

"But tell me, Mrs Damley," said Violet, 
as she was about to depart, " have you heard 
ately from my mother ? " 

" Yes, my Lady, and I am sorry to say she 
gives but an indifferent account of her health." 

"Poor mother!" sighed Violet, and this 
inteUigence did not enhven her spirits. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The gong had long sounded when Violet 
appeared in the drawing-room, leaning on 
Lord Victor's arm. 

Dinner had been announced, and Lord 
Musgrave was impatiently awaiting their en- 
trance. 

A very numerous party was assembled, all 
strangers to Violet, and eager to behold this 
much-talked-of bride. And truly she did pre- 
sent a model of beauty as she thus appeared 
before them j Her cheeks were sKghtly flush- 
ed, which was all she required to render her 
perfect ; lately her extreme paleness had rather 
changed the character of her beauty, although 
not destroying it. 
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But we will insert an extract from a letter to 
Edith Crichton, from Mrs Musgrave, describ- 
ing in her graphic style our heroine's appear- 
ance that night. After telling of Violet's arrival 
that morning, and describing the scene which 
we have before recorded, she goes on to say : — 
" That unmannerly cub, Lord Victor, of course 
chose to be late, and to keep dinner waiting, at 
which Lord Musgrave chafed and fumed. 
However, at length he appeared, certainly, I 
jshould think, showing to much advantage. 

" You know he would really be a very hand- 
some young man, if he did not possess such an 
atrocious expression of countenance, and a com- 
plexion plainly indicating the vice which they say 
is becoming every day more inveterate ; but last 
night there was something more human in the 
young giant's appearance, as he advanced to- 
wards Lord and Lady Musgrave, with that 
bright creature leaning upon his arm. Oh 
how can I describe her to you ! — words indeed 
are wanting to give you any idea, dear Edith, 
of ' that bright morning star,' which is the 
only appropriate simile I can use in speaking 
of Violet, as she then appeared ; so young, so 
fresh, so radiant in her dazzling white dress, 
richly studded with sparkling diamonds. 
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" The contrast to her husband rendered the 
tableau even more striking in its effect. That 
grim young Hercules, and this fair childlike 
creature ! It was the first time I had seen them 
together ; and although the savage animal (ex- 
cuse my strong expressions) was in a quiescent, 
moody state, it made me shudder to think that 
the poor lamb was in his power, when the fierce 
fit should come on, of which we soon had a speci- 
men ; and we have heard such dreadful reports of 
his violence towards the poor little beauty, and 
she does look at times unfeignedly wretched. 
Lord Musgrave took her in to dinner, as the 
bride par excellence. It is extraordinary how 
perfect are her manners ; no one could imagine 
that there was one drop of old Nurse Rose's 
blood in her veins. You may believe that she 
was no small lion at Rockingham that evening; 
every eye was fixed upon her, and this she 
bore very calmly, indeed with perfect indif- 
ference. How that husband of hers watched 
her ! I believe he could be furiously, madly 
jealous. I saw him all dinner-time trying to 
look at her, which it was difficult to do, as he 
sat by Lady Musgrave at the top of the table, 
and Lady Victor's seat was next to Lord Mus- 
grave on the same side, at the end of a very 
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long table, — George her other neighbour, so 
he need not have been alarmed. My husband 
tells me she conversed so pleasantly. The sweet 
tone of her voice and her beauty have nearly 
turned his silly head, but I am not jealous ; I 
admire her so much myself, that how can I 
wonder at the effect she must produce upon 
others, particularly men? — for, to sum up all her 
perfections (you must really consider me some- 
what bewitched upon the subject), I will add, 
in the words of a poet, that 

' She has beauty might ensnare 
A conqueror's soul, and make him leave his crown 
At random, to be scuffled for by slaves.' 

Gracefully she went through the numerous in- 
troductions after dinner. To me she seemed 
chiefly to look for support, sweet little creature! 
and my heart responded warmly to her evident 
wish for my protection and friendship.'' 

This was one part of the letter which Edith 
Crichton handed to her brother ! 

iH » iH ^ iH 

The ball was a fairy scene of enchantment 
to Violet. She had never before witnessed, 
anything of the kmd. The music, the Ughts,^ 
the dancing, the distinguished company gracing 
this reiinion, all excited and delighted her; 
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and it would have been unnatural had she not 
been pleased and flattered by the universal at- 
tention so abundantly lavished upon her. She 
was aQ smiles and animaticm; and Lord Victor 
— ^his self-love and pride fully gratified, his jea- 
lous feelings even, for a short space, superseded 
by those of exaltation, the glory of being the 
envied possessor of a faultless beauty — ^was in 
a wonderful state of equanimity as he watched 
his young wife leaning on the arm of Lord N, 
the great man of the county, chatting and 
laughing with the freedom of former days, 
delighting him with her naive remarks and 
questions upon aU around. 

And soon she had approached Lord Victor. 

" May I demte one quadrille ? " she asked. 

" With whom ? '' he asked. 

" Lord.N." 

" Remember you are not to fatigue your- 
self." 

And she went off in great glee with her 
elderly grey-headed partner to take her place 
in the dance. Lord Victor stood by watch- 
ing her and the sensation she created. 
His reflections were of a very mixed nature. 
At first they were certainly wholly pleasur- 
able. He was proud of his beautiful wife, iu 
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the same way as he ambitioned excelling all 
others in his stud, his equipages, his horses, — 
his selfishness, his self-love and self-pride in- 
fluenced even his feelings towards her ; he 
prized her only for her personal attractions and 
the iclat which thus reflected upon himself. 
But the demon which so constantly haunted his 
distempered mind soon began to rouse his 
dormant master-passion. 

On aU sides he heard remarks, saw the looks 
of admiration which were fixed upon his wife, 
and from men whom he knew were considered 
irresistible in the eyes of most women. 

" By Jove, I must get introduced to that 
lovely creature ! " was the exclamation of a 
young military Adonis, one of the most skilful 
of lady-kiUers, who added to this a few other re- 
marks which made Lord Victor's blood boil, 
and as soon as the quadrille ended he saw him 
follow Violet and Lord N. into the refreshment 
room; 

Lord Victor was on the point of pursuing 
them immediately, but the crowd of dancers, 
all making for the same destination, impeded 
his progress, as weU as his having to speak, 
ungraciously enough, to people who accosted 
him. 
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When he did reach the refreshment table, 
he beheld Violet eating an ice, the handsome 
officer bending over her, already quite at his 
ease; and she smiling and talking to him, seem- 
ingly not at all displeased with his attentions, 
which in the innocence of her heart she 
received, as they were reaUy meant, for only 
polite and agreeable notice. 

The young tiger felt every inclination to 
spring upon the audacious intruder, who dared 
to look thus at his wife. He advanced to- 
wards Violet, and said : 

" It is time for you to go." 

She looked up hastily, and was going to say, 
" I thought we were to stay till after supper,"" 
but one glance at his countenance was suffi- 
cient to check all expostulations; with a 
blanched cheek and trembling voice she took 
leave of Lord N — , and Captain F — , who 
were most pressing in their entreaties that 
they would remain longer. And soon she was 
leaning on the arm of her husband, dragged 
through the room, and hardly allowed time to 
inform Lady Musgrave that they were going, 
and at last deposited in a cold, dingy cloak- 
room, and there desired to remain till the car- 
riage could be procured. 
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This was not accomplished for nearly an 
hour, during which time she had to sit tremb- 
ling with cold and fear, whilst Lord Victor 
(during the intervals of swearing at his servants 
and whispering words into Violet's ear which 
petrified her with dismay) fed the flames of 
his fury by ever and again repeated libations of 
brandy. 

With this man, and in this state, that poor 
girl had to encounter a Ute-h4tte drive of 
seven miles. 

A dreadful one it proved, and when at 
length they arrived at Rockingham, a very 
different object to the radiant beauty who had 
departed a few hours before, was assisted al- 
most in a senseless state from the carriage. 

It is indeed a miserable task to be obliged to 

write of such horrors, and we will dwell as 

little as possible upon the actual details of all 

that the unfortunate young wife had to endure. 

'tii ^ % % % 

"Yes, she has been and done it vnth a 
vengeance ! " was the inward ejaculation of Mrs 
Damley, who was assisting the French maid to 
undress and place the exhausted Violet into 
her bed. " Did I not always say that mother 
of hers would stick at nothing to get the poor 
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thing married above her station, and to make 
her, so sore against her will, have this wicked 
young lord, whom every one knew to be as bad 
as he could be, — a drunkard into the bargain, 
and who now leads her such a shameful life ? 
Well, Madam Miller, I don't envy you your 
noble son-in-law/' 

Mam'selle Elise, who really was quite at- 
tached to her yoimg lady, took upon herself to 
order Lord Victor out of the room, and after an 
ebuUition of this kind, he was always rather 
subdued and frightened, particularly now when 
again he began to think of his wife's situation: 

The French woman established herself on a 
sofa in Violet's room, and watched tenderly 
over her during the night. 

There was no going to the meet for her the 
next day ; the slightest exertion brought on a 
fainting fit, the consequence of fright and 
agitation, and the most prudent course to 
pursue, was for her to remain in a perfect state 
of quiescence in her bed. It was, however, a 
day of comparative enjoyment to her. She was 
visited so kindly by Lady Musgrave and her 
daughter-in-law, 'whose pity for the fate of this 
miserable girl could only be equalled by the 
admiration, and really love, with which her 
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very winning manner and appearance had in- 
spired them both. 

It was no secret to every one, the manner 
in which Lord Victor treated his wife. How 
could it be possible that it should be concealed 
in such a household as that of Cranley Abbey? 
How grieved was Lady Musgrave, not only for 
the poor victim, but for her friend. Lady Glen- 
more ! and how could she answer her anxious 
questionings with regard to Lord Victor ? Lady 
Glenmore had told her how he had rejected the 
overtures of his own family and those of the 
Vemons, but still the mother hoped (a mother 
will go on hoping — even against hope) that 
time would bring all right agam, and she 
earnestly implored Lord and Lady Musgrave 
not to give him up, and to be kind to Violet. 

This latter request most willingly they were 
anxious to obey. As for Lord Victor they 
looked upon him as irreclaimable, but they 
would do all they could and bear with him. 

"I have been thinking, Emily, that you 
had better break to that poor young creature 
her prospect of becoming a mother," said 
Lady Musgrave. " I think it is very unneces- 
sary that they should keep her in the dark 
upon the subject ; it may be a comfort to her." 

VOL. IIL 14 
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- " I will, if I have a good opportunity/* Mrs 
Musgrave answered, " if you think it is pru- 
dent ; but how nervous she seems to-day, poor 
little thing ! I am glad they are going to- 
morrow, for I am quite sure I could not play* 
the part of being civil to that horrid wretch, 
Lord Victor, much longer, and for her sake I 
have really toadied the monster. Can I ever 
forget his countenance when he dragged her 
out of the ball-room last night ! '' 

^' It was indeed a fearful sight," Lady Mus- 
grave repUed, with much concern. 

" Yes, and to think how he must have ill- 
treated or terrified her, that she should be in 
tliis state ! That monster ! " she exclaimed, 
becoming much excited, "he ought to be 
chained and caged hke those ferocious beasts 
in a menagerie. All the house are up in arms 
upon the subject, I can tell you ; my maid 
tried to briig it in at aU points last night ; but 
I was determined not to indulge her by listen- 
ing to her version of the story. It is reaiUy 
humbling to our grade in life — ^leveUing the 
aristocracy with the annals of the poUce reports 

— drunken draymen ill-using their wives I 
If I was his wife I would swear the peace 
against him ; but that poor defenceless girl, all 
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^he can do is to endure any amount of craelty 
from that dranken wretch." 

' Violet had the comfort df continuing a few 
djtys longer at Rockingham, in peace and quiet;' 
she was so shaken by the events of the ball 
night, that Lady Musgrave prevailed upon. 
Lord Victor, who was now again alarmed about 
Ms wife, to leave her with them ; as his en- 
gagements prevented his remaining. 
. " How changed I am in health ! " Violet 
said to Emily Musgrave, as she lay upon a 
sofa in the dressing-room, " so easily knocked 
up ; I used to be always strong and wqU/' 

" Yes, dear Lady Victor," was the answer, 
*^ but now there is a cause for the change/* 
: Violet turned very red ; she thought she 
alluded to her unhappiness. She did not 
answer, only could not check a heavy sigh. 
Violet never spoke of her griefs,— -that she would 
have considered wrong, for he was her htisband, 
and had she not promised "to hve him?'' 
that she could not do ; but she would not tell of 
his misdeeds and dishonour him in the eyes of 
others. " Are you pleased at the idea of having 
a baby ? " Mrs Musgrave persisted. 

Violet started. 
i. " What do you mean ? '^ she hurriedly asked. 
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" I mean, that you are, they say, to have 
one, by and by/' 

" Am I ? " exclaimed Violet, much excited, 
" am I going to have a dear, darling baby ? ** 

The next moment she turned her head away, 
and hid her face in the cushions ; Emily saw 
that she wept. 

" My dear Lady Victor," she said, as she af- 
fectionately pressed her hand, " I hope I have 
not agitated you ; I thought you would con- 
sider this good news : " 

But Violet only shook her head and mur- 
mured : 

" Poor little darlmg baby ! " 

Presently she turned round quickly towards 
Mrs Musgrave, and said, with much animation : 

" People sometimes die when they are con- 
fined, and their babies also, do they not ? " 

" Yes, sometimes of course, but very rardy ; 
pray don't talk of such horrors, for you know 
that I am soon expecting mine." 

"Oh, you, dear Mrs Musgrave, to you it 
would be dreadful to die ; but to some it would 
be a blessed prospect; that is to say," she added, 
with great excitement, " if I could be sure my 
baby would die with me ; it would be terrible 
to leave the poor little Creature behind, without 
its mother to care for it." 
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Mrs Musgrave felt really quite touched by 
the heart-broken manner in which these words 
were uttered, and the expression of that miser- 
able young face. 

She tried to cheer her by talking Kghtly. 

" Oh, I hope we shall have many pleasant 
days together with our babies ; I shall be so 
jealous if yours is the prettiest, or the largest, 
or the best dressed ; we shall enact the part of 
*the rival mothers,' and scratch out each 
other's eyes for spite." 

Violet tried to smile to please her friend, 
but the revellation Mrs Musgrave had made 
had sunk into her heart heavily — painfully — 
and given rise to much fear, thought, and an- 
ticipation. 

Her love for children was intense ; how she 
could have doated on one of her oWn ! But 
she dreaded for her child, her own miserable 
life. 

** With such a father, poor, poor httle inno- 
eent ! " she would inwardly ejaculate ; and then 
the idea of her death became the morbid fancy 
of her mind, hailing the prospect with deUght, 
rather than dread, as her only hope of extricat* 
ing herself from present misery. Such was the 
melancholy state of mind of the once light* 
hearted Violet. 



* ■ ' ■ . 



CHAPTER XVII. 

At Brooklahds Rectory all went on smoothly ; 
Julian was still on the Continent completing 
his travels, but he was soon to be in England^ 
and in July his marriage was to take place, and 
he to be the fortunate possessor of Sylvia Ver- 
irion. Mr Hope entered most fully into the 
prospect of this alhance, and his nephew was 
to be provided for as the future heir of Lilford 
Towers. How perfectly happy was Sylvia 'in 
the idea of her future life, — ^no one cloud to dim 
its brightness; yes, one, indeed, and that 
caused her many a moment of real sorrow, — ' 
her poor httle friend, the hopelessly wretch- 
ed Violet ! Sylvia had been so delighted at the 
idea of the reconciliation she hoped was to take 
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place between the two fanulies ; her letter to 
Violet, which had been returned, was full of 
the tenderest expressions of affection, and she 
had looked forward with impatience to the mo- 
ment when she should again embrace heir 
darling girl. She could not be reconciled to 
her absence, or to the idea of her fate. 

She had never for one moment imagined 
that Violet had sanctioned by any desire on 
her own part this dreadful marriage. She 
knew her feelings towards Lord Victor too well, 
and from the first it made her wretched to be 
forced to assume by her silence a semblance 
of coldness towards the unfortunate girl. Her 
disappointment when Lord Victor returned 
the letters from herself and parents was 
most bitter : it quite affected her spirits, 
combined with the painful accounts she con- 
stantly received from Emily Musgrave, par- 
ticularly in a letter written after Violet's visit 
to Rockingham. 

" Mamma," she said one morning, " I am 
come to tell you that I intend to write to 
Violet, and to send the letter inclosed to Mrs 
Musgrave. There can be nothing wrong in 
so doing, I am sure. In her wretched state of 
mind, poor little miserable creature, it may be 
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the greatest comfort to her to think that we 
remember her with kindness ; and now she 
fancies we have thrown her off for ever, and 
look upon her with horror. You see by 
this letter she told Emily that this idea 
was torture to her. Mamma," Sylvia added, 
"I never vdll do anjdhing whilst with you, 
without telling you of my intentions, but 
pray do not oppose my resolve, for really / 
must do it'* 

And Sylvia wrote to Violet a letter of many 
pages, and Mrs Musgrave, who with her hus- 
band offered to spend two nights at Cranley 
Abbey before the Lylea went to London, duly 
deUvered it. 

It was entirely for the sake of Violet that 
this kind young couple did such violence to 
their feelings as to encounter the society of 
Lord Victor ; but had not their own benevolent 
natures prompted them to support as far as 
they could the unfortunate young wife, they 
were urged even more strongly to do so by 
Edith Crichton's letters. In one of them she 
said: 

" Raymond is still in a very depressed state 
of mind, so unlike his former self ! Your letters 
only seem io rouse him. He takes the warm- 
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est interest in poor Lady Victor Lyle's fate ; 
knowing, he says, so well the character of her 
husband; and he implores you to continue 
your Idndness to her. ' Tell dear Emily/ he 
says, * to concihate that man, for the sake of 
his poor wife, and God will abundantly bless 
her for this act of mercy/ 

" Our dear brother ! how uneasy he makes 
me. I do not see the end of this strange state 
of spirits ; and I fear we have much of anxiety 
to anticipate on his account. Lord Glenmore 
is all kindness, and much with him. This very 
kind man is so deeply concerned for the poor 
little beauty, and would fain make terms with 
his brother for her sake, but that odious Lord 
Victor treats with insult every overture of his 
family. Poor Lady Glenmore is quite over- 
whelmed by the conduct of her son." 

Sylvia's letter was like balm of Gilead to 
the sore heart of Violet ; a cause of thankful- 
ness for which on her bended knees she 
thanked God over and over again. It had 
lightened her heart of at least one heavy care. 

" They do not think evil of me," she ex- 
claimed. " I can bear everything better now ; 
yes, in another world, when I through great 
tribulation may have reached that place of 
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safety, we shall meet again; then, oh then, 
they will welcome the poor lost girl, whom 
they had taught where alone to look for hope 
and comfort, amidst her direful trials. Yes, 
we shall meet, I hmnbly trust, in He^.ven, 
though perhaps never again upon earth." : 

The idea of her death was gaining daily a 
greater hold upon her imagination, and in the 
present state of her nerves and spirits, the 
prospect brought with it no terrors, only a 
feeling of inexpressible reUef. 

" I cannot answer this precious letter, dear 
Mrs Musgrave," she said; " but you wiU kindly 
let me dictate a few words to my darling 
Sylvia. I dare not write to her, for I might 
incur blame from my husband, who has inter- 
dicted any correspondence with that dear 
family. It is wrong, perhaps, even to receive 
this letter and not tell him that I have ddne 
so, but how could I resist reading it ? — and how 
it has comforted me ! You, so happy, so fa- 
voured in aU ways, can scarcely imagine what 
it has done for me." 

Amongst the many messages she sent to 
her friend, one was to entreat her to gain 
some information respecting her deserted 
mother. Mrs Miller was, she believed, at 
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W '-, but she had heard she was ill and 

suflfering. 

• This request was immediately acted upon. 
Mrs Vernon did not forget the many acts of 
kindness she had in her own days of distress re- 
ceived from the erring woman, and immediate 

inquiries were made at W about her, but 

the result was, that she had left the place, and 
no one knew to what abode she had removed. 
The fact is that, completely broken-down in 
health and spirits, Mrs Miller was a miserable 
woman, no end or aim in Ufe remaining to her, 
after a long existence of pleasant excitement, 
of indulgence both of mind and body ; for had 
she not luxuriated in the morbid hope which 
she had cherished for so long with such delight 
and exultation ? and what had become of this 
hope? 

It had been completely fulfilled in one sense 
of the word. Her daughter was Lady Victor 
Lyle, surrounded by all the pomp of wealth 
and rank ; but Uke every hope which is wholly 
earth-bound, all its brightness was tarnished, 
its beauty departed, by the circumstances 
which surrounded it ; rendering the fair fabric 
ier glowing imagination had formed as so in- 
viting, a ghastly, ruined structure. 
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How soon do rumours of evil react one's 
ears ! they seem to be wafted upon the very 
air we breathe; evil reports float abroad m 
every direction, spreading far and wide like 
a pestilence ; the demon of mischief is cer- 
tainly most active in its efforts to scatter the 
contents of its venomous budget ; and it lost no 
time in bringing before the shuddering mother 
the true picture of Violet's present position, a» 
the wife of an unprincipled drunkard ; even 
exaggerated details met her ear, of conduct 
worse, if possible, than the reaUty. 

"My gentle child, whose life has hitherto 
passed so softly, so considered, so loved, never a 
feather's weight of displeasure falling upon 
her, except, perhaps, my scoldings, and what 
were they? aU love, after all; now to be 
ill-used by that wicked wretch of a young 
man — struck, black bruises left upon her 
deUcate skin ! No, I cannot bear it," she 
cried aloud ; " and her father ! her father ! he 
who would have tempered even the wind that 
blew upon her ; who grieved, even if her smile 
was less gay, her voice less full of glee, who 
would have gone through fire to have spared 
her a moment's pain; what, ah, what would 
he do, if he knew that his Rosy was so ill- 
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treated ! wretched, wicked woman that I am, 
it is I who have done it all ! And she, sweet 
child, does not curse me, but still thinks of 
me, and is kind to me. Oh, God, my punish* 
ment is greater than I can bear — have mercy 
upon me ! " 

Thus she would muse, the ghastly, miser- 
able woman, in her lonely lodging at the Uttle 
dull watering place — the very personification 
of wretchedness — never tasting a moment's ease 
of mind except when under the influence of 
stimulants, in which she now freely indulged. 
Lord Victor had empowered his lawyer to 
send her regularly the allowance he had pro- 
mised ; so, as far as money was concerned, she 
was well suppUed, and now her wants were 
few. She cared not for dainties, her appetite 
had fled ; and as for her dress, it was totally 
neglected. At length she could bear this 
agony no longer, — ^this lonely agony ! — not one 
creature near her to whom she could lay bare 
the secret sorrow of her miserable mind. 

How she longed to see Mr Vernon, her 
kind, good pastor for so many years ! She felt 
she could now kneel at his feet, confess her 
sins, and ask him to pray for her. 

"No, I caimot drag through my weary 
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days in this strange place," she at length 
thought ; " I will go to London ; they shall 
never see me, but I can, perhaps, look 
upon her, my child, my darling ! As for 
him, I never wish my eyes to be blighted by 
the sight of him again. No, he had better not 
come in my way ; — ^to injure that sweet dove ! 
and what do I not deserve ? for — '^ and she 
gnashed her teeth, and clasped her hands in 
impotent despair, "for I knew that he was 
worthless, yes, from a child he was bad, 
thoroughly bad." 

It is said that one of the greatest tor- 
tures in hell will be memory, and this 
torture the wretched woman had begun to 
feel even in this world ; the memory of what 
might have been, and of all that she had done 
to destroy her daughter s and her husband's 
happiness ; the picture of her home rising like 
a spectral image before her ; her past happy 
hfe, and her husband's ghastly face ever haunt* 
ing her as he was when last she saw him ; then 
those words spoken in that unnatural voice 
ever soimding in her ears ; oh ! where was now 
that kind, indulgent husband ? 

Mrs Miller went to London. Mrs Daml^ 
was comjnissioned to procure a lodging for her. 
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It was to be done in the strictest secrecy ; for^ 
perhaps, if Lord Victor knew she was there» 
he might insist upon her leaving the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mrs Damley, though in her heart she de- 
spised her friend's character, for old acquaint- 
ance sake had a degree of kindly regard towards 
her; and with that morbid feeUng so inherent, 
we fear, in human natures, now that she was 
no longer prosperous, felt much greater zest in 
patronizing her than when she was the Mrs 
Miller of old, bursting with the fullness of this 
world's good things, the boasting braggart, 
never weary of vaunting her superior good 
fortune over her contemporaries. 

Mrs Damley found her certainly no object 
of envy now, when she visited her in the lodg- 
ing which she had procured according to her 
directions, in a small, obscure street, very near 
Park Lane. It was Mrs Miller's wish to be as 
near as possible to Violet, although she knew 
she dared not approach her, or at least that 
her presence must not be detected. 

Never was a woman so changed as Mrs 
Miller in appearance, and Mrs Damley, really 
kind-hearted, was extremely sorry for her. 

Pain would she have comforted her by de- 
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I 

scriptions of Lady Victor's grandeur; her 
jewels, her dress, her equipages ; how valueless 
they all now appeared in the mother's eyes ! 
could they for a moment make her forget those 
black bruises, which some kind friend had 
described so particularly, inflicted by a hus- 
band's cruelty, and that husband once the boy 
she had so loved ? No, truly and fearfully had 
her sin found her out. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

We must now transport our readers to a 
boudoir fitted up with the most exquisite taste. 
No expense wealth could bestow had been 
spared in its adornment. 

Even in this early season of the year, fragrant 
flowers are there in abundance, and the sight 
from the plate-glass windows is cheerftd and 
pleasant, for it commands an extensive view 
of Hyde Park. 

A retreat worthy of the goddess Titania is 

this pretty room ; everything in keeping ; 

the unique specimens of vertu, with which it 

is embellished, the few choice pictures gracing 

the walls, the pale blue hangings so softly 

shading the apartment, every decoration and 
VOL. in. 15 
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piece of graceful fomiture seeming to assimi- 
late, with the most beautiful feature of the 
tout ensemble, the young lady who is its pre- 
siding genius, the fair pale being in dress so 
sumptuous, — jewels sparkhng from her fingers, 
— her slender wrists weighed down by costly 
bracelets, — ^herhair arranged as only a first-rate 
hand could cause the glossy folds to fall ! Yes 
she was wondrous lovely, that young creature, 
a thing to gaze upon as on some wondrous 
work of an old master, to find on every fresh 
inspection new traits of perfection. 

A favoured mortal seems the inhabitant of 
this fairy bower, young, beautiful, and rich !—; 
she certainly must be happy. But we look 
eagerly into her face. 

At this moment she is leaning back in one 
of her rosewood fauteuils, her hands clasped^ 
her distended eyes fixed on vacancy ; a httle 
dog lies on the footstool at her feet, a book is 
on a small table by her side, evidently just 
laid down, and a vase of flowers. 
. But what look is that upon the pensive 
brow? — that painful expression, such as one 
sees upon the pictured face of a deeply-sorrow- 
ing Magdelene — only the child-like innocence 
mingled in that dejected countenance could 
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never have emanated from one who had 
so sinned. It is a distressing look for one so 
young to wear, for there is sorrow in it, — nay, 
even agony. 

And thus it is that we again find Violet. 

Her new home was one in which every kind 
of splendour was to be found, a perfect resi- 
dence for a lover of London, and its pomps 
and vanities ; but though Violet endeavoured 
to be grateful, and to admire aU that had been 
done, as Lord Victor declared, solely to please 
her, she much regretted leaving Cranley Abbey, 
where occasionally she could spend days of 
liberty whilst her husband was out hunting ; 
and where she had an interest and pleasure in 
the gardens, and, above all, in the good she 
was enabled to do amongst the poor, through 
the good clergyman and his wife. 

The solitude of London oppressed her far 
more than that of the country, and soon she 
foigid that Lord Victor's moods were even 
more generally untractable than at the Abbey. 
There at least he had the healthful exercise of 
hunting for an amusement. Here she knew 
not what were his pursuits. She saw very 
little of him, but when he did appear before 
her, she trembled more than ever at his pre- 
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Bcnce; his temper being still more irritable, 
plainly showing that he must drink deeper 
than ever. 

Such sleepless nights she passed, lying 
listening for his return, and then aroused con- 
stantly from a disturbed slumber by sounds 
which portended the dreadful state in which 
her husband had come home ; loud altercations 
between himself and servants, whilst they per- 
suaded, nay, sometimes almost forced, him to 
take possession of the bed in his dressing-room, 
not to disturb Violet by his drunken presence. 

The celebrated doctor who attended Violet, 
alarmed by the state of nervous debility in 
which he had found her, had given the 
strictest orders that she might be kept as free 
from any agitating circumstance as possible. 
Perhaps he had received a hint to that effect 
from Lady Musgrave, as he was then in at- 
tendance upon her daughter-in-law. Doctor 
S. indeed enforced this injunction upon Lord 
Victor, adding that the nervous state of his 
lady might prove not only injurious to herself, 
but also to her expected child; and Mrs 
Graves, acting on this order, was always on the 
watch to prevent, as far as it was feasible, 
poor Violet from the horror of such a sight 
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and scene, as that which in his state must 
have ensued, should he appear before her, 
intoxicated. Often did Violet leave her bed 
in trembUng dismay when she heard his 
knock, and looking over the banisters, beheld 
the husband she had pledged herself to honour 
and to love, striving with his servants, but 
impotent, notwithstanding his great natural 
strength, demeaned before their eyes, debased 
as would be the poorest beggar in the street, 
no longer to be called a nobleman, a man, — 
no ! a stigma even upon the brute creation ! 

And, horror of horrors, the idea that he 
might prevail against the efforts made to de- 
tain him, and reeling, find his way to her 
presence ! Oh the reUef when at length she 
watched him into his dressing-room, and by 
degrees heard his voice — that voice which utter- 
ed such fearful execrations — sink lower in its 
tones, and then entirely cease even its mutter- 
ed curses, and she knew that he slept the 
drunkard's heavy sleep. Then would the shiver- 
ing, terrified girl heave a long sigh of reUef, 
and return to her room; and, locking every 
door, endeavour to compose herself; but her 
slumbers were interrupted by terrible dreams 
and startled awakenings, her husband's image. 
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his voice, his gestures, raving and swearing, 
always before her imagination. 

Can we wonder that Violet, so young, so 
innocent, so perfectly ignorant of the sins of 
the world — scarcely even knowing them by 
name, so completely had she existed out of the 
atmosphere of gross vice — should be horror- 
stricken by all that she now witnessed? — ^no 
wonder that she longed for death as the only 
means of extricating herseK from the intolerable 
wretchedness and terror now daily endured. 

4i ¥k ^ ^ ^ 

Violet had one great solace in London, the 
kindness and attention of the Crichton family. 
Mrs Musgrave was very near her coni&nement 
and could not be much with her at that 
time, but she had brought her sister, Edith, to 
Park Lane, and told Violet she must allow her 
to be her substitute, while she was laid up. 
Lord Victor, fortunately, did not object to this 
intimacy. He knew Raymond Crichton was 
not in London, and he was rather glad than 
otherwise that Violet should have some one to 
take care of her in her drives, and that her 
companion was so weU-looking a girl as Edith 
Crichton. 

Lady Victor Lyle's London equipage was 
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perfect. Our little beauty was the envy of 
not a few as she passed by ; her dress so 
beautiful, her carriage, horses, servants, all in 
keeping. Lord Victor was as particular about 
his wife's appearance when she drove roimd 
the Park as he was about the appointments of 
the^rest of the turn-out; it added to what 
he considered his glory, his selfish gratification. 
She was estimated in the same category as 
his stud and other personal property ; he 
generally inspected her appearance before 
starting, often insisting upon her changing her 
dress when fully equipped, and flying into 
awful rages with the French maid, if a bonnet 
or some part of her costume did not please 
him— abusing Violet for looking pale, swear- 
ing that she had grown absolutely ugly, and at 
last sending her off, wearied and worn out, 
more fit for the sofa than her drive. 

And there was one who watched at a 
short distance from this luxurious abode!— a 
woman clad in the sombre garb of a widow. 
Yes, she felt she was a widow indeed, for had 
she not lost her husband ? 
'■ Mrs MiUer on coming to London had 
put by all her fine clothes ; she had lost all 
relish for them. A widow's dress would hence- 
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Ibrth be her garb — it would be conceal- 
ment, as well as congenial to her feelings ; and 
certainly it would have been difficult to have 
recognised in this altered guise the ci-devant 
head nurse, the portly, red-faced, grandly-at- 
tired Mrs Miller, rustling about so consequai- 
tially in her silks and finery. A few months 
of grief and iU-health had done the work of 
years upon her appearance ; and in her sombre 
attire and the thick black veil, partly concealing 
her altered face, her own child would have 
found it difficult to have recognised her. 

At first, when she saw the equipage drive 
up to the door, and noted its first-rate style in 
every department, a spark of the old feeUng of 
exaltation, of vain-glory, seemed to ignite in 
her nature. This was what she had lived for, 
laboured for. She waited breathless, motion- 
less, aU but her poor diseased heart, which 
fluttered fearfully. Her child, she would 
catch a gUmpse of her ! 

Long had she to wait, for it was one of 
those days when Lord Victor had been pe- 
culiarly exigeant, and hard toi please. Violet 
was to return some visits, and he chose that 
she should appear to the utmost advantage ; 
he had been harder than ever to please. 
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At length it was over, the wretched ordeal, 
and she came forth and stepped into the car- 
riage, obsequiously assisted by the tall powdered 
footman, — Merry handed in after her. 

" What a beautiful dress ! " was Mrs 
Miller's first exclamation ; " well, certainly, she 
has all that wealth can bestow." 

The old leaven was beginning to work. 
^' After all," she almost thought, ** I have done 
well for my beautiful daughter." 

She stood still waiting for the approach of 
the carriage. It passed close to where she 
stood ; she had a full view of Violet's face. 

And then came a dreadful revulsion to her 
feelings. "Was that her blooming happy 
child?" 

The mother could have shrieked aloud. 

That pale thin face, that unhappy expres- 
sion ! And did she not see her wipe from her 
eyes some tears with that costly handkerchief ? 
A spasm seized Mrs Miller. She was but too 
well accustomed to these attacks, which agita- 
tion always brought on. She was obliged to 
lean against the railings for support; and 
whilst so doing, a riding horse, led by a groom> 
stopped at the door of Violet's home. And in 
a few minutes Lord Victor had mounted, and 
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dashed past her, but she had time to note his 
savage look, his heated face. And she who 
had nursed him in her arms, had loved him so 
devotedly, did she not curse instead of bless 
him now? 

Lord Victor s jealousy of his wife remained 
imdiminished, or rather his suspicious nature 
was still the same. He would track her steps 
when she was out; often when she little 
guessed how near he was, he was watching 
the carriage, ready to pounce upon it, should 
some unlucky mortal be bold enough to presume 
to ride by the side of his lady and notice her 
beyond a passing bow. 

Violet little coveted the attention of any 
individual of the usual rich crowd around her. 
Her abstracted gaze scarcely noted the passers- 
by, more than to return with her sweet, grace- 
ful courtesv the salutations directed to her. But 
what mattered this to his distempered mind ? 
well he knew she loved him not, how could she? 
but she was his property ; and no one else 
should dare to approach her with gentle 
words and admiring looks ; yet he chose that 
she should be seen, that he might glory in 
being her envied possessor, and thus he turned 
his blessings into curses. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

Lady Crichton had called upon Lady 
Victor Lyle. Her health was still deUcate, but 
to please Jier daughter, she had made an effort 
to find her at home, and was much interested 
in the young creature placed in such a position 
of difficulty. The visit had not yet been re- 
turned ; Violet felt a dread she could not con- 
quer, at the idea of finding herself in that 
locality, but it must be done ; and with a beat- 
ing heart she gave the order to go to White- 
hall Gardens, and was admitted. No one was 
in the drawing-room, therefore her first impulse 
was to walk hastily to the window and look 
out upon the adjoining garden — that scene of 
so much by- gone happiness ! 
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Hastily she looked around those gardens, 
once viewed under an aspect so totally dif- 
ferent — leafless and desolate now, like her 
own poor heart. 

It was but a brief gaze, for Lady Crichton 
and her daughter soon entered, and after a few 
minutes' conversation, Violet asked Edith if she 
would drive with her, and the latter left the 
room immediately to prepare. It was fated to 
be a day of terrific agitations to our heroine. 
Scarcely had Edith departed when suddenly 
Lord Glenmore was announced. He had no 
idea that Violet was there, and several years 
had elapsed since he had seen her ; when last 
they had met she was stiU a child-r-a bright 
and blooming creature — not tail for her age, 
with all the round plumpness of early youth, 
dressed like a child in the fantastic style in 
which her mother so freely indulged in adorn- 
ing the little beauty. 

Now as he gave a cursory glance at the lady 
seated on the sofa, a rather tall, slender, pale 
young woman, dressed in the first style of 
fashionable attire, he saw nothing to remind 
him of Nurse Miller's lovely daughter ; there- 
fore, seating himself by Lady Crichton's side, 
he began to talk as usual. 



^ 
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Lady Crichton, evidently rather distraite, 
was silent a little while, and then said in a low 

voice : 

• 

"Do you not see Lady Victor Lyle ?" 

" Violet ! " Lord Glenmore exclaimed, start- 
ing up, and advancing immediately towards 
her, taking both her hands, and then affection - 
atdy embracing her, " I did not indeed recog- 
nise the Uttle beauty. It is so long since we 
met, and you are grown into a woman since I 
saw you/' 

How did Violet meet this unexpected kind- 
ness from one so loved, so honoured, and yet 
so feared? — ^for one of her great fears and anx- 
ieties had been the opinion of one so good, 
but yet so severe and unflinching in his ideas 
of right and wrong as was the Marquis ; and 
she had done such wrong — ^brought such dis- 
grace upon his race — she, to have presumed to 
enter that noble family, she, the low-bom girl, 
the nurse's daughter ! 

And now that she found herself taken so 
tenderly, even into his arms, oh, what did she 
not feel ? She could have fallen at his feet 
and thanked him ; but all she did was to turn 
from him and weep most bitterly. 

" My dear girl," Lord Glenmore continued 
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to say, as he sat by her side, still holding her 
hand most kindly, " I fear I have agitated you ; 
but it is Victor s own fault that we have not 
met before. I suppose you know that my 
mother — ^indeed all of us, have vmtten to him 
some time ago, and that we were desirous he 
should bring you to Lyle Court, where you 
would have been received as a daughter and 
a sister, but he has rejected all our advances/' 

Violet shook her still-averted head sadly, 
murmuring : 

" No, I never heard it." 

" Well, you must try and persuade him, and 
we shall be delighted to see you whenever you 
can come." 

Again Violet shook her head silently and 
despondingly. 

Gently and kindly did Lord Glenmore con- 
verse with his young sister-in-law, telling all 
that he knew would interest her most nearly 
and dearly, — Sylvia's approaching marriage 
with Julian, which indeed was a delight to her 
to hear; and soon she was becoming quite 
cheerful and animated, forgetting for the mo- 
ment all her troubles, drinking in with avidity 
every word which fell from the Marquis' lips, 
till again the dark cold shadow passed over 
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her spirit, and her thoughts reverted to her 
great sorrow. 

"But, Lord Glenmore," she gasped, "my 
father, my dear father, he was not to blame, 
and now where is he ? " 

" My dear Violet, beheve me when I say 
that I esteem and respect your father as highly 
as ever ; fear not that I shall ever lose sight of 
him ; my regard and interest he will ever com- 
mand." 

" Thank you, thank you ! " the poor girl now 
exclaimed, pressing to her lips the kind hand 
which had from her birth bestowed such bene- 
fits upon her and those she loved, "if you 
€Ould but know my gratitude, dear, dear Lord 
Glenmore ! " 

Edith now appeared equipped for her drive, 
and Violet went down to the carriage lean- 
ing on the arm of Lord Glenmore, who 
parted from her with every mark of brotherly 
affection. 

" You have a most delightful friend in Miss 
Crichton," he whispered, as they passed on 
towards the hall, " I am so glad to be able to 
leave you in her hands ; you may depend upon 
my doing all in my power, dear Violet, to 
make matters straight between Victor and his 
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family ; in the mean time pray keep up your 
spirits, little sister." 

And Violet drove off with a lightened heart. 

** Poor Violet ! " Lord Glenmore exclaimed, 
as he returned to Lady Crichton, " she is, in- 
deed, a specimen of ' splendid misery,' — such 
an equipage, such grandeur surrounding this 
wretohed girl, and she has dearly bought it 
all ; it makes me sick to look upon her altered 
oouuteuance. You cannot imagine, Lady Crich- 
ton, to see her now, what she once was ; a per- 
fect Hebe, health and happiness beaming from 
her every glance ; and now to look upon her 
broken-hearted expression, and, what is still 
worse, to know what her fate must be, linked 
to my hopeless brother, and the accounts I hear 
of him are terribly overwhelming to us all." 

And Lord Glenmore looked unfeignedly im- 
happy. 

" Your dear daughter Edith will, I am sure, 
do all she can for that miserable girl," he con- 
tinued; "ask her, I entreat you, Lady Crichton, 
to befriend her — I wish I might venture to 
add, for my sake!' 

^^* •^ ^^— •^ ^^* 

" Let us walk a little in St James' Park, dear 
Lady Victor," said Edith Crichton, as she saw 
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IJie flash of agitation the late interview with 
Lord Glenmore had called up on the pale face 
qf her companion, and the excited expression 

of her eyes; "you know doctor S says 

you ought to take gentle walking exercise, 

and Merry ought to have a run, poor Uttle 

fdlow." 

. And accordingly the carriage was ordered 

to set them down at the gardens of St James' 

Park. 

They walked slowly and silently on for 
some short time by the water's side, Violet 
leaning on her companion's arm ; the day was 
fine and bright ; care even, we all know, be- 
comes Ughter in the fresh air, and soon Violet's 
countenance lost its painful look, and she 
began to converse cheerfully with Edith, and 
watched with pleasure the httle dog's gambols. 

" Neither Merry nor his mistress can ever 
be reconciled to the confinement of a town," 
she said. 

And the two girls continued to talk of their 
respective abodes — ^Edith, glad to find that 
Lady Victor was able to take an interest in 
those things which evidently constituted her 
pleasure and recreation at Cranley Abbey; — 
good works amongst the dependents of the 
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locality. Much talk had they of schools, 
clothing clubs, &c. &c., and Violet, glad to 
receive advice from her more experienced friend, 
became absorbed in the subject, forgetful at 
the moment of aught else but the hope of fu- 
ture useftdness. 

But what a change has again suddenly come 
upon the young face ! Without the slightest 
preparation, as they turned into a side-walk, 
there appeared before them Raymond Crich- 
ton, who seemed as little prepared for what he 
was to encounter, as those he thus met. 

" My dear Raymond," Edith exclaimed, " I 
had no idea you were in London ;" and then 
afl&ighted, she abruptly stopped, looking, with 
amazement, alternately at her brother and 
Violet, as she heard him say in such a voice, 
she could never forget its fearful tone — 
" Violet ! " 

And then she saw him seize Lady Victor's 
hand, whilst he gazed upon her with looks of 
the most intense tenderness and agony. 

Violet's head was bent dovm and avert- 
ed ; but whilst they thus stood, Edith 
saw her whole frame convulsed as with sup- 
pressed sobs ; she knew not what to do ; the 
silence of the two before her seemed too awful 
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to interrupt. Quick as Kghtning thoughts 
crowded upon her mind, 

" And this was the cause of all poor Ray- 
mond's misery. He had loved this beautiful 
creature ! " 

But the painful scene soon came to a term- 
ination. 

"Violet!" again Crichton gasped, "only 

one word — say you forgive me ; it was not my 
fault." 

She bowed her head in token of an affirma- 
tive, but spoke not, nor turned her face 
towards him; but his eyes were fixed upon 
the graceful profile, now so altered in its 
character, and the torture of his feehngs was 
becoming more and more intense and con- 
spicuous, when suddenly, as if he could not 
longer control himself, he once more pressed 
the hand which he had continued to retain, 
and suddenly disappeared. And then Violet's 
attempt at controlling her emotion was at an 
end. With a cry, as it were, of sharp pain, 
she stretched out her arms as if to call him 
back, and then hiding her face in her hands, 
wept aloud. 

Edith hastily drew her to a seat, partially 
hidden from the view of passers-by, and al- 
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lowed her for a little while to indulge in un- 
restrained grief. How she pitied the poor 
girl! and for her brother, her heart, indeed, 
was sore. Now the whole history of the past 
year was revealed, and how totally hopeless 
was the case ! How bhnd she had been not to 
guess it all long ago ! 

She felt more tenderly than ever towards 
Violet, and passing her arm affectionately 
round her waist, said : 

"Dear Lady Victor, I did not know you 
had ever seen my brother." 

Violet answered in a broken voice : 

" I wiU teU you all to-morrow, if you will 
come to me ; now I cannot. Let us go now," 
she added, " we wiU take a short drive, and 
then I shall be in a fit state to return home ; 
and you wiU come to-morrow, between eleven 
and one — then I am generally alone.'* 

And so it was arranged. 



CHAPTER XX, 

On Edith's return home, she was informed 
by the servant that Captain Crichton was 
waiting to see her in her sitting-room, and 
there she found him. At once he started 
up, then making her sit beside him, began 
hurriedly to speak. 

" Edith, has she told you aU our sad story ?" 

" No, Raymond, but she has desired me to 
go to her to-morrow ; and then I am to be en- 
lightened upon what has certainly much sur- 
prised me." 

"I will spare her the pain of such a recital," 
he continued ; " you shall hear it all from me, 
although every word I utter is torture inex- 
pressible;*' and then Raymond related the 
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whole of the episode connected with his ac- 
quaintance with Violet. He began from the 
very beginning, told how he had first heard her 
voice in the adjoining garden, and attracted 
by its sound, had looked forth from the win- 
dow, and seen her sporting with her dog; then 
how the intimacy had advanced, and with it 
his intense admiration, quickly followed by the 
most ardent love. Everything was related — ^the 
promise he had made her give, that if she ever 
required assistance she should write to him, 
and then her sudden departure, his unhappi- 
ness — ^how he had written to her without re- 
ceiving any reply — his visit to Brooklands, only 
to find her gone — and then the finale. 

" You know, Edith, how unsettled and miser- 
able I was during my stay abroad, but still I 
lived upon the hope of seeing her again, and 
tried to bear the irritation my protracted ab- 
sence caused. At length it was over ; I returned 
to England — full of hope and joy, I was 
prepared to seek her residence, when again I 
was obliged to retrace my steps to the Con- 
tinent ; and then, oh then," he exclaimed, as he 
distractedly pressed his forehead with his hand, 
" then came the blow. I saw the announcement 
of the marriage, and at the same time received 
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this letter, which had been forwarded ; read it, 
Edith, and tell me if I have not full cause to 
be a miserable man ? " 

Raymond put into his sister's hands Violet's 
pencilled letter, written a few days before her 
marriage. 

" By my not receiving that letter, the fate 
of a life has been sealed, and she, you know 
now what she is, Edith ; that poor, sweet beauti- 
ful girl has been sacrificed to a monster in 
human form." 

The excited man paused, covering his face 
with his hands. 

" I dare say you may blame me, tlnnk that 
I am weak, imnatural, grovelling, mad, to have 
set my affections as I have done upon one so 
lowly in birth, so childish in age, but so it is ; 
I have loved, and still love her distractedly, 
and," he added, starting up, and pacing the 
room with hurried footsteps, — " had I received 
that letter in time, I have told myself, and I 
now tell you, Edith, I would have snatched 
that girl, even at the very last moment, from 
the destiny which awaited her, and would have 
married her; — ^yes, before the whole world, even 
if I had had to shed my life-blood for so doing 
— ^and now to think that she beheves that I 
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deserted her, in her hour of such direful 
need ! " 

Raymond Crichton, overpowered by his feel- 
ings, sat upon the sofa, his pitying sister holdmg 
his cold hand, and pressing it to her lips, in 
silent token of her deep sympathy in his sorrow. 

"Edith, you can do me the greatest of 
favours, remove a portion of the dull weight 
which presses with such agony upon my heart ; 
you must tell her all, explain that part of my 
conduct which must make me appear in her 
eyes as the most cruel, the most perfidious of 
perjured wretches. Tell her, dear sister, all 
that I have suffered from the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance of my father's illness, and tell her," 
he added, excited beyond all control, " oh teU 
her, that her present suffering cannot equal 
mine, that I am a broken-hearted, miserable 
man, and that in a far distant country I shall 
henceforth drag on my existence, with the sting 
of disappointment ever rankling in my heart." 

" Yes, Edith," Raymond added, as he saw 
the startled look of his sister as she listened 
to his last words, "it is done. I have ex- 
changed into the Dragoons now on active 

service in India. I must be doing something ; 
I cannot live this life of luxurious idleness, and. 
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more than all, I cannot risk the chance of 
seeing her. It is absolutely necessary that I 
should go, dearest Edith," he continued in a 
softened tone, as he witnessed the distress of 
his sister at this announcement ; "if you ever 
wish to see yoiu* brother himself again, instead 
of what he is now, a useless, enervated, selfish 
being, you must bear to part with him for a 
few years." 

" But, Raymond, the risk, the dangers of 
such a service, such a climate ! " sobbed forth 
the sister. 

"My dear Edith, I shall be as safe under 
the burning sun, in the field of battle and of 
•carnage, as seated here by your side ; the same 
Eye will be upon me, the same Hand will guide 
me, if I put my whole trust in Him. Fear not 
for me ; I shall be far safer there than here, for, 
xemoved from this place where every associa- 
tion is pain, I hope I may regain my peace of 
mind, 'pluck firom my heart this rooted sorrow,' 
this feeUng which now it is sin to cherish, and 
then, Edith, I shall be safe, shall I not, whether 
I live or die ? " 

« ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Edith went the next morning on her mission 
to Violet. 
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She found her composed, and with a firm- 
ness in her demeanour not natural to her 
general bearing — for Violet had deeply reflected 
upon the occurrence of the last day, and her 
sensitive ideas of conscientiousness began to 
reproach her for what she had done, for the 
tears she had shed, for the feehngs which had 
so agitated her heart, on beholding her former 
lover. 

" And I a wedded wife ! " was her inward 
ejaculation. " I must not in thought, word, or 
deed, depart from my vow made, — no, not 
made,'' she shudderingly added, "but acknow- 
ledged by my silence at the altar, on which I 
was sacrificed. No ! " she exclaimed, as she 
despairingly clasped her hands, and sat gazing 
upon vacancy, " I feel I have sinned, for when 
I saw him, saw that dear kind face, I felt that I 
still loved him. But it must not, shall not be ; 
I will say a few words to Edith, just to explain 
what must have seemed so strange, and then 
— and then — ^never again shall the subject be 
renewed, and I will try — yes, I will try to 
blot the past for ever out of my memory." 

In this frame of mind Miss Crichton found 
her. 

After a little desultory, abstracted convers- 
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ation between the two friends, for both 
seemed anxious to unburthen their minds of 
what was pressing upon them, Violet said : 

"Dear Edith (you told me we were in 
fiiture to drop our formal appellations), now I 
must relate in a very few words why you saw 
me so agitated yesterday." 

" No, you need not," interrupted Miss Crich- 
ton, affectionately caressing her ; "Raymond has 
told me all, and more than you yet know. He 
has desired me to explain some parts of his 
conduct, which he fears may have led you to 
imagine that he has acted a perfidious part> 
and this idea has made him, poor fellow, the 
most miserable of men." 

Violet, deadly pale and motionless, her poor 
heart beating almost audibly, listened, with the 
intensity of a criminal expecting the words 
which were to seal her doom, to those which 
now fell from Edith Crichton's hps, as she told 
how Raymond had written to — had sought 
her in vain — ^how he had hoped again to see 
her — was on the point of joining her at Sel- 
borne on his return, when the summons 
arrived which caused his immediate return to 
the Continent, and then about her letter, which 
only reached him with the announcement of 
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her marriage, — that marriage which he would 
have prevented at the cost of his very exist- 
ence. 

All this was too much for the pecuHarly 
excited nervous state of poor Violet ; she had 
lately been subject to frequent fainting fits, 
which were principally brought on by the ccm- 
stant series of agitations to which she was ex- 
posed from Lord Victor's outrageous conduct, 
and this last communication was like plunging 
a dagger into her heart. 

To think that after all he had so loved her, 
md oh ! distracting thought, that she might 
have been saved ! 

" Oh, my mother, my mother! " she cried, 
and then sinking back upon the seat, Edith 
saw, with affright, the face assume the pale- 
ness of death, and her eyes close in utter un- 
consciousness. 

There was nothing left but to call Violet s 
attendants, and after some time she revived. 
But Mrs Graves, who was tenderly administer- 
ing to her young lady, would adniit of no more 
conversation, and Edith Crichton left her, much 
distressed at her state, and more than ever 
interested in her cause. 

" Poor Raymond ! no wonder he loved her 
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as he has done, and how I shall distress hun 
by the account of this sad scene ! " 

The following morning Edith received the 
following note from Violet. 

" My dear Edith, 

" I must write a few lines, as my un- 
fortunate fainting fit prevented our conversa- 
tion from being concluded. I have been very 
subject to these attacks lately, and to-day feel 
more than usually exhausted ; therefore you 
will excuse these — perhaps ypu may think them 
— incoherent words. AU that you told me 
yesterday, although it agitated me to hear it, 
has, notwithstanding, made me feel much hap- 
pier; and this you may tell your brother; for 
his and your kind intentions \J am. truly grate- 
ful. But now I must forget everything, even 
his great goodness, — I am a wedded wife, and, 
as such, I must not even in thought elQow my 
feelings to wander to by-gone days ; therefore, 
dear Edith, you will, I am sure, obhge me by 
never again reverting to the subject. I am a 
poor weak girl, I know, but my only wish now 
is to strive (hard as it may be) to do what is 
just and right, and you, as well as those be- 
longing to you, who are so true, so just, so 
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noble-minded, will not judge me severely, 
either by my past or present conduct ; I earn- 
estly ask to be remembered in your prayers, 
for I am indeed most miserable. 

" Your affectionate 

" Violet." 

These few simple affecting lines were more 
touching to those who read them than pages 
of sentiment would hi^ve been. They at once 
portrayed the trutjh, and conscientious feelings 
of the writer, her perfect sense of right and 
wrong, and her anxious desire to act as a Chris- 
tian woman. 

And the humble words of this poor young 
girl wrought good to one who read them, 
even whilst burning tears fell from eyes not 
given to such immanly weakness. 

" She is right, dear angel ! " Raymond 
Crichton exclaimed. " Oh, Edith, now you 
see what she really is, and what I have lost ; 
not a senseless beautiful puppet, whose love- 
liness attracted my senses, but a girl whose 
heart is pure and excellent as her person is 
perfection. And she teaches me a lesson of 
submission, which I must endeavour to emulate. 
You will promise, dearest Edith, never to lose 
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sight of this sweet miserable creature ; it will be 
the only comfort I can carry away with me." 

« « ^ ^ « 

Very shortly after these occurrences, Raymond 
Crichton sailed for India, to the great distress 
of his family. The poor mother's pride had 
entirely subsided in the grief of losing this 
beloved son. 

"If it is some attachment derogatory to 
your station in life," she exclaimed, a few days 
before his departure, " oh, Raymond, only 
say what it is, and we can see whether tBe 
objections are insurmountable — anything, 
everything would be preferable to your de- 
parture." 

" Mother ! " he answered, " the objections 
are insurmountable." 

" Why should they be ? you know I have 
aspired to great things for you; but I am 
humbled now with sorrow at the idea of part- 
ing with my only son. I could take to my 
heart any wife you choose to present to me ; so 
that I lose not you, my beloved Raymond." 

" Mother ! " again he said, " the woman I 
would have wedded is another man's wife." 

So what more could be urged ? 



CHAPTER XXI. 

It is glorious weather, all so bright and 
beautiful at Brooklands, the gardens gay with 
flowers, Violet's rose-trees in the most luxuri- 
ant bloom ; every object appearing to hav6 put 
on its hoUday garb to hail the delicious period 
of early summer. And joyful faces added to 
the sunshine ; there was happiness to be seen 
both at the Court and at the Rectory. 

Julian and Sylvia's marriage was to take 
place soon : and, to the great joy of the Glen- 
more family, the Marquis was affianced to 
Edith Crichton. 

" Julian I " Sylvia said, as they walked in 
the garden, "do not these blush roses re- 
mind you of poor Violet ? — ^this half-blown bud 
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SO exactly the tint of her colour when she 
used to bloom amongst them, like the very 
queen of flowers and beauty." 

" Yes, but she is changed now, Sylvia." 

" Have you seen her ? " she asked quickly, 
" you never told me about it, JuKan." 

" No, 1 did not, because I thought it would 
distress you, dearest," he said, " and I regret 
having now spoken upon the subject." 

" But, as you have excited my curiosity, you 
must go on and tell me all," Sylvia eagerly 
persisted. 

Julian looked grave and sad, and after a few 
minutes' silence, said : 

'' You must make up your mind to be 
shocked — disgusted. I can scarcely bring 
myself to speak upon the subject; it really 
has made me so wretched ; that poor girl's face 
haunts me night and day." 

" Pray don't keep me in suspense," was 
Sylvia's impatient rejoinder, " but let me have 
it all at once." 

" Well," Juhan continued, " when I was in 
London last, I received an invitation to dine 
at the Crichtons', I went ; the dinner was 
evidently delayed for some guests, who had 
not yet arrived. After waiting till old Sir 
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William was quite out of patience, the door 
opened, and who should enter but Lord and 
Lady Victor Lyle. 

" Had I not heard their names announced, I 
really at first could not have recognised Violet. 
First of all she is grown very tall, and her once 
little radiant face, so round and dimpled, 
is now so white, and her eyes so large, with a 
dark shade beneath them, and such an ex- 
pression — it was a terrified look." 

"Oh Julian ! " cried Sylvia, pale with 
emotion. 

" Yes, I said I had better not tell you all 
this." 

" But now you must go on, whatever it may 
cost me of pain to hear it, and tell me every- 
thing," exclaimed Sylvia. 

"Poor girl," Juhan continued, "what a mock- 
ery it seemed! her costly dress, so far too 
much for one so young ! but I hear it is that 
fellow's amusement to deck his victim in splen- 
did attire, and cover her with jewels. She 
looked ill as well as unhappy, but her present 
situation may account for this. Now she is 
no longer a rose, but the white broken lily." 

"And did she recognise you?" eagerly 
asked Sylvia. 
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''Dinner was immediately annomiced, Sir 
William handing her down — our hmnble Violet 
taking precedence of every one in the room, 
and I saw her smile her own sweet, kind 
ismile, though it was a very sad one, as she 
spoke a few words to the feeble old man, as 
they passed slowly on ; and really, Sylvia, there 
was something in that smile of the poor little 
girl, which gave me a sort of choking sensa- 
tion in my throat, and a pain at my heart I 
cannot describe/' 

" I know what you felt," gasped Sylvia. 

" I made an effort to sit by her," continued 
Julian, "and, fortunately having only a young 
lady to take down, I succeeded in gaining a 
lower seat. Violet had not as yet seen me, in 
the confusion of the large party taking their 
places, and did not turn her head to ascertain 
who was her next neighbour. She sat abstract- 
edly looking before her. At length I said, 
*Lady Victor Lyle seems to have forgotten 
an old friend/ 

" She turned quickly round, and you may 
imagine my dismay when I tell you, that 
with a suppressed cry she gasped my name, 
and then sank back pale and senseless. 

" The commotion which ensued was terrible. 
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That brute Victor Lyle rushed forward, and 
rudely seizing the poor girl, dragged her off in 
his arms, looking more ferocious than the 
fiercest of wild beasts. Edith and Lady 
Crichton went to her assistance, and the 
former did not return to the dinner-table, nor 
did Lord Victor. We heard that he had in- 
sisted upon taking Violet home inmiediately in 
a common cab, and would not hear of Edith 
accompanying her, which she entreated to be 
allowed to do. 

" Oh, Sylvia,*' Julian added, much excited, 
" I believe his treatment of that poor girl is 
dreadful. Edith Crichton says his countenance 
was frightful to look at ; she was actually 
terrified. I can only say that I had the great- 
est diflSculty in restraining myself, for, even in 
the second we were together, he tried to insult 
me; he, the drunken bully, who, notwith- 
standing his giant stature, I could thrash with 
ease ; he must have a craven heart thus to act 
towards a woman, and such a creature, so 
young, so good, so beautiful ! " 

Sylvia was now overwhelmed with grief, 
and Juhan again repented having made this 
unnecessary communication. 

" But what shall we do ? how help her, 
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Julian ? " she sobbed ; " there will be no happi- 
ness for me, whilst thinking of Violet's 
wretchedness." 

" I see nothing for her indeed, dear Sylvia, 
but the death of either herself or her husband ; 
for her, sweet soul, that would indeed be rest 
and peace, — but for him ! " And Julian clench- 
ed his hands, and set his teeth, as he thought 
of that man, whom he loathed as one of the 
vilest of beings, one who so base and cowardly 
as to act cruelly towards a defenceless woman. 

The idea of Violet was the one very bitter 
drop in the otherwise perfect happiness of the 
Brooklands party, and who can expect unmixed 
bliss here below ? it is not to be. 

« jie « « * 

Every attempt had been made to conciliate 
Lord Victor, by his family and the Vemons, 
but with no avail ; he was inexorable ; received 
every advance with insolence, as well as dis- 
regard ; indeed seemed more than ever obstin- 
ately determined to cast them off for ever. 

The announcement of Lord Glenmore's mar- 
riage with Miss Crichton had increased all the 
worst feelings of his bad heart. 

From his earliest years Nurse Rx)se had in- 
stilled into his mind the idea that he would 
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most probably succeed to the Marquisate, that 
his brother would never marry, so that at ail 
events his children would inherit the title and 
its appendages ; and Lord Victor with all his 
other bad quahties possessed that of covetous- 
ness to no small degree. And now when he was 
about to have a child of his own, no doubt 
just to spite him, that brute Glenmore was 
going to marry; and then were added impreca- 
tions terrible to imagine. 

We will not record all the horrors which 
ensued to the unfortunate Violet from her un- 
lucky fainting fit. As we have said, Juhan 
Hope had ever been an object of hatred 
and jealousy to Victor Lyle, and now the 
smothered passion burst forth. 

" I must candidly infonn your Lordship," 

Doctor S gravely and sternly said, the 

morning after, " that I will not answer for the 
life of ' your lady, nor for that of her child, if 
she is not kept more free from agitation ; and 
another circmnstance I must warn you to ex- 
pect, considering the nervous state of Lady 
Victor, that even if she bring a living child 
into the world, I shall have great fears for its 
intellect — I shall be apprehensive that it will 
be an idiot." 
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Doctor S — was a straight-forward, honest 
practitioner; he cared not for the rank and 
station of his patients, but did his duty alike 
to all, and spoke freely out the truth and 
nothing but the truth. Lord Victor, with all his 
bullying, was a coward, as most bullies and 
drunkards are, at heart ; he always quailed be- 
neath a firm stem eye, and he slunk away 
ashamed, sulky, and moreover much alarmed. 

This child of his in danger ! and he began to 
think of Violet with impatient anger. 

" That siUy nervous girl, frightened at every 
thing ! 'the fool fainting whenever I hold up my 
finger; and last night had I not quiteenough pro- 
vocation to enrage me ? I believe she always 
loved that pitiful fellow, that — '' &c. &c. &c. 

Thus he raved on, not daring to appear be- 
fore his wife, for Mrs Graves guarded her 
room hke a dragon. 

And then followed the news of the intended 
marriage. 

Violet was, beginning in a degree to recover 
from the effects of her late agitation; she 
really strove for composure, and had been 
much soothed by the kind companionship of 
Edith Crichton, whose well-disciplined mind 
enabled her to be of essential use to her firiend. 
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Violet was always strengthened and re- 
freshed in spirit after a visit from Edith, who 
knew how to lead her gently to that only 
source from whence enduring strength is to 
be drawn ; her sympathy was truly Christian 
and salutary, and ever tended to the real 
alleviation of the sufferer. 

Miss Crichton had not mentioned her en- 
gagement to Violet. She avoided every sub- 
• ject which might create excitement in her pre- 
sent state ; therefore it was indeed a surprise, 
rendered most distressing, when one day, just 
after Edith's departure. Lord Victor rushed 
into her sitting-room, his countenance por- 
tending a fearful storm, and exclaimed : 

" I'll thank you never to speak to that girl 
again — nor indeed to any one connected with 
her,"— rail this was interlarded by oaths. "Do 
you hear what I say ? " he added in his loud- 
est tones, for Violet, transfixed with astonish- 
ment and sorrow, only looked aghast, in 
silence. "Yes!" he continued, " never shall 
she enter these doors again. My precious 
brother's spy to worm out all our doings ! " 

"What do you mean?" she ventured to 
murmur with her bloodless lips. 

"What do I mean? you know well 
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enough — are no doubt in the confidence of 
the whole pack — ^your former lover and all, 
that inimitable Julian Hope ! " 

" Oh, Victor, do not be so cruel ! " she now 
indignantly replied, " I know nothing ; at least 
jou are a,ware that I always speak the truth." 

"You don't know then, I supposCj that 
Olenmore is about to marry that girl ? " 

"No, I did not," Violet answered more 
firmly, for a ray of joy shone forth in her heart 
at the idea of the happiness of the two she 
loved so dearly. 

" Well, now 1 tell you then, and also that 
firom this day forward none of the kith or kin 
shall associate with my wife. Now sit down 
and write what I dictate." 

Violet had no alternative but to obey. 
Now write," he said. 

Lady Victor Lyle's compliments to Miss 
Crichton, and informs her, that as she has just 
heard of her approaching marriage with Lord 
Glenmore, she begs to say that she does not 
wish in future to hold any further communica- 
tion with any one connected with Lord Victor 
Lyle's family." 

Poor Violet made one effort at expostulation, 
but was soon petrified into silence. A word, 
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a threat, and the ill-treated young wife knew 
that she had nothing left but to bow her neck 
still lower to the yoke. 

Prom this day her cup of misery was filled 
to the brim ; one drop more and it would over- 
flow. 

♦ 

She was totally alone, none left to be kind 
to her but her faithful servants, and these she 
dreaded might in some fit of fury be taken 
from her ; for Mrs Graves could not restrain 
the feeliiigs of anger and disapprobation to 
which she was excited by the conduct of Lord 
Victor, and the French maid's expressive 
shrugs and murmured epithets of disgust 
Violet feared might meet his ear and eyes, 
and cause her dismissal. But she was not 
aware of the innate moral cowardice of a 
character such as her husband's ; he dared to 
crush her with his cruelty, to brutally ill-treat 
the animals belonging to him — all these miser- 
able beings he considered completely in his 
power; but he feared those he was aware 
stood in no awe of him, and who would assert 
their rights and proclaim his character with- 
out scruple or hesitation. 

All Violet now did was to implore Mrs 
Graves just once to see Miss Crichton, and 
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express to her the love she should ever feel 
towards her and all her family, and then she 
never mentioned the subject again. 

Mrs Graves was miserable about her young 
lady, whose days were now spent sadly lying 
on the sofa. Merry in her arms — her ever con- 
stant little friend ! 

Doctor S insisted upon her driving out 

every day; so Violet might still be seen in 
that splendid equipage, her pale face and 
miserable expression forming a strange con- 
trast to the gay, fashionable attire of the 
wearer ; and then she would return to her sofa 
and pass her time in a sort of stony abstract- 
edness. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Violet was indeed in a most morbid state. 
Hers was an miformed mind when she mar- 
ried, so young and inexperienced as she was ; 
and the events of her wedded life had not 
tended to strengthen it. The unfortunate girl 
was now beginning to lose aU control of her 
mental faculties. In vain did Mrs Graves, 
in hopes of amusing and interesting her, dis- 
play the various beautiful articles of baby- 
linen which had arrived from one of the first 
houses in London. 

Violet only turned aside her head with a 
shudder, and then her thoughts flew to Brook- 
lands, and she remembered the little coarse 
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suits she used to take to the poor women in 
the village, and how pleased they used to be ; 
and then those laces and embroideries, they 
made her shudder. 

The sumptuous cot, at least the good house- 
keeper thought she would be pleased with 
that ! But no, Violet gazed upon it fixedly, 
then turned to her,' and said : 

" The poor little thing will never lie there, 
Mrs Graves." 

"Oh, my Lady, don't talk so!" was the 
answer, " but it's only what is natural ; many 
have dismal thoughts before their confinement, 
and when it is all over, they forget their past 
forebodings, and are as happy as can be." 

" Mrs Graves, do you think that can ever 
be the case with me?" Violet demanded 
gloomily, and the kind woman felt at a loss 
how to answer this home thrust. 

A nurse to attend her in her illness arrived 

to see Lady Victor Lyle from Dr S , one 

of what was called his first-class nurses. 

She was a portly, red-faced woman, with a 
hard, firm eye, and harsh, determined voice. 
Het dress was very grand — ^no wonder, from 
the terms she asked for her attendance. Violet 
was mystified by her jargon ; to her it seemed 
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that her requirements were never-ending, never 
to be satisfied, with the fees, perquisites, 
christening money, attendance, diet, &c. &c. 
&c., she required. 

. When she took her departure, Violet's 
thoughts ran thus : 

" And she is to be with me, that repellent 
strange woman, in my hour of pain, of an- 
guish, of death ; no, it cannot be ; I cannot bear 
it. Oh, if I could only find myself at Brooklands 
and there die, I and my child, what happiness 
it would be to look my last on Mrs Vernon's 
dear kind face, to hear the Rector's voice lifted 
up in prayer for my departing spirit, and 
Sylvia, like my own sweet Polar Star, hovering 
over me. It would be bhss — joy. No, we 
cannot die here — and then," she continued to 
muse, a painful smile playing round her mouth, 
" and then they would bury us, so gently, so 
tenderly, in that dear church-yard, and I 
should rest in peace. Not here, not here!" she 
exclaimed aloud, vehemently clasping her 
hands, " my , spirit could not rise, bound 
^own as it is in this dreadful place, with those 
dreadftd people about me." 

Thus she would muse, and these thoughts and 
many a new-formed plan becoming the ab- 
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sorbing ideas of her existence, she seemed 
happier, for she lived upon them in a state of 
mental excitement. Violet saw very little of her 
husband at this time. That wretched young 
man was sinking deeper and deeper into vice. 
His one fatal propensity had led to many 
others,— low associates, the gaming-table, the 
race-course and its consequences. He now 
betted deeply, and lost enormous sums of 
money, frequented every race, generally driv- 
ing a drag, upon which might be seen com- 
pany of the very worst description, both male 
and female. His extravagance was boundless, 
and his relations looked with dismay upon 
what would soon be the effects of this ruin 
both to fortune, body, and soul. He seldom 
came home but for brief spaces, left London 
for days on racing excursions, and only seemed 
to return in order to persecute Violet in some 
form, either with his suspicious thoughts, or 
to vent his ill-humour upon her ill-fated head, 
abuse her for her altered looks — her dejected 
spirits. 

We have before said that Merry had always 
been the object of his detestation, and certainly 
the little animal quite reciprocated this feeUng. 
Violet had hitherto contrived to keep him out 
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of Lord Victor's way; when he was in the 
house, the dog was always in charge of Mam'- 
selle EUse. It was only when she was quite 
certain of her husband's absence that she ven* 
tured to have him with her. 

For some time, however, she had been 
making up her mind to part with this attached 
and dearly-loved httle creature. 

"I shall die," she said, "and who, then, 
will care for you, my little friend ? " 

Merry hcked her hand with answering ten- 
derness. 

" It will be hard to part with you, dear pet, 
but I must — I must.'* 

And tears fell thickly upon the little silken 
head. 

" I must do it, and this very day. I shall ask 
Mrs Graves to take you to dear Edith ; she will 
receive you, and be kind to you for the sake of 
your poor mistress." 

Lord Victor had left London the day before, 
intending not to return for several days ; there- 
fore Violet, absorbed in her own reflections, 
was unmindful of every sound, and in a sort 
of dreamy state lay on the sofa, the dog 
pressed in her arms. 

It was therefore, as usual, with a start of 
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dismay that she heard the door of her dress- 
ing-room suddenly burst open, and saw Lord 
Victor enter. 

With one bound Merry sprang towards him, 
barking furiously, and endeavouring, with his 
tiny mouth, to bite his leg. 

"Down, you brute!" was the enraged excla- 
mation which broke from Lord Victor's lips. 

" Merry, Merry, oh, Merry, come here ! " 
shrieked the terrified Violet, as the dog con- 
tinued its shrill bark, and attempted to seize 
Lord Victor; for she saw, by the blood-shot 
eye and furious countenance of her husband, 
that he was in one of his worst of moods. She 
flew towards the dog, endeavouring to snatch 
him up, but, alas ! she was too late. With a 
countenance demoniacal in its look, without 
another moment's hesitation. Lord Victor 
raised his foot, and, with one kick upon the 
small, delicate head of Violet's little pet, put a 
stop for ever to his barking ; for instantaneously 
Merry lay dead. 

"You have killed my dog, you inhimaan 
man ! " cried Violet, as she now stood before 
him, with a face no longer terrified and pitiful, 
but stem and commanding. " Do not think 
I am afraid of you now ! " she said, eyeing 
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him steadily; "you had better finish your 
work and kill me too. A man did I call 
you ? — no, that is no name for you ! '* 

Lord Victor was in an instant sobered; 
startled, cowed even — evidently not knowing 
what to do, how to act, or what to say; it 
ended, after a short pause, in which he was 
evidently struggUng with confusion, by his 
giving a loud, brutal, though somewhat nerv- 
ous laugh, and turning upon his lieel he left 
the room, banging the door after him. 

And then the flood-gates of poor Violet's 
grief were opened — all her composure gone! 
She threw herself on the ground by the side of 
lier little pet, and wept and lamented. 

'*And you are dead, my only companion, 
the only friend left to me in my misery, — mur- 
dered by that wicked, barbarous man. Oh, 
God, forgive me!" she said, "but how can I 
do aught but — No, I must not say it — for did I 
not vow to love him ? Love him /" and she 
groaned aloud, — " impossible. Rather — rather 
— yes, I must say it, or my heart will burst, 
oh, rather hate him ! Oh, Merry, Merry, my 
l)retty darling — stiff and already growing cold." 

And there she lay, poor girl, still pressing 
the little dead animal in her arms, till she was 
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Uitemipted by the entrance of Elise, who came 
to say the carriage was at the door. 

Shocked indeed was she at the state of dis- 
tress in which she found her lady. 

"Yes, EUse/* she said, in a voice whose 
pathetic sound this Frenchwoman declared she 
could never forget, " he has killed my little dogJ' 

Loud were the lamentations which ensued — 
the exclamations and gesticulations of the 
highly disgustedy^mm^ de chawhre. " Le mom- 
tre I — le scilerat !" 

A whole vocabulary of maledictions was 
poured forth upon the odious offender. 

At length, with the tenderest sympathy, she 
raised the small body of the pretty Merry from 
Violet's arms and laid it upon the sofa; no 
mark was visible of the wound which had 
caused its death, only a drop or two of blood 
proceeded from its mouth and nose. She then 
strove to console Violet, shedding many tears 
whilst enlarging upon the perfections of the 
late favourite, and becoming more and more 
excited against the author of the atrocity. 

But Violet had seemingly gained her com- 
posure. 

" Elise," she said, " I shall drive out ; do not 
send the carriage away." 
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" But, miladi, are you well enough after all 
this trouble ?" was the anxious question; "it is 
late too, nearly six o'clock." • 

" Yes, quite well enough ; go, Elise, and re- 
turn to me in a quarter of an hour/' 

And now she was alone, her first impulse 
was to hasten to the table, and taking up a 
Bradshaw was soon deep in its contents. 

" It will just answer," she murmured, look- 
ing at her watch. 

She then opened a drawer, took out her 
purse, dehberately examined its contents, and 
placed it in the pocket of her dress. 

Her next act was to open the wardrobe, and 
take from it the largest shawl it contained and 
envelope herself in it; and she put on a 
bonnet, covering it with the thickest veil she 
could find. Then she Ufted the body of poor 
Merry from the sofa, and wrapping a handker- 
chief over his mutilated head, placed him under 
her arm, perfectly conceahng the tiny form with 
her shawl. And thus equipped, Ehse found 
her lady, much to her amazement, and heed- 
less of her remarks and entreaties that she 
would not go alone, but allow her to accom- 
pany her; for the woman was struck and alarmed 
by the pecuhar expression of Violet's counte- 
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nance. Then she at once walked down stairs, 
and entered the carriage, which was in readi- 
ness at the door. 

" Drive to the Pantheon, and go to the Marl- 
borough Street entrance," were the orders 
given. And to that destination Violet was soon 
whirled — the dead Merry under her shawl. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

At Brooklands the note of jojrful prepara- 
tion was going forward ; all was stir and ex- 
citement, so much was to be done to mark the 
universal participation of pleasure felt in the 
approaching marriage of the two young beings 
so loved from childhood. 

Triumphal arches were in process of erec- 
tion — the school-children busy trimming their 
bonnets with new cherry-coloured ribbons — the 
village band hard at work practising the ap- 
propriate old tune of " Haste to the Wedding," 
which was to hail the appearance of the bridal 
cortige — and " See the Conquering Hero 
comes ! " which was to burst forth when the 
bride and bridegroom issued from the church. 
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No conquest the good people considered more 
glorious than that of gaining the hand of their 
beloved and beautiful Miss Vemon. 

Sylvia was overwhelmed and affected by the 
demonstrations of kindly feeling which were 
showered upon her on all sides, from her hum- 
bler friends, as well as from those in her own 
station of life. 

The Court was full of guests who were to 
attend the wedding; amongst them Edith 
Crichton, herself so soon to become a bride. 

This had been a day rather trying to Syl- 
via's nerves. The marriage was to take place 
on the one after the following, and that morn- 
ing two deputations had awaited her. One 
from the farmers and people well-to-do in the 
village and its vicinity, to present her with a 
handsome bracelet as a token of their respect 
and affection towards the beloved daughter of 
their revered Rector, and another which touch- 
ed her even more : to proffer a Church Service, 
the joint contribution of the village scholars, 
many joining in it who had left the school long 
since. When she thanked the children, a lit- 
tle scene ensued, for Sylvia could not restrain 
her tears, and this emotion was infectious. 

The children felt that it would indeed be sad 
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to lose their bright-eyed mistress and friend, 
who had never reproved them, but with a smile, 
so qnickly succeeding the transient frown. 

She looked pale that afternoon, and begged 
hard to be allowed to remain at home with 
Mrs Vernon, and not join a gay party at the 
Court. But Julian was so desirous that she 
should be there, to be introduced to a very in- 
timate friend of his, a fellow-traveller on the 
Continent, that she yielded, and went there in 
the evening with Mary, Julian and Mr Vernon 
having dined at the Court. Mrs Vernon how- 
ever was inexorable. She was beginning to 
break down, feeUng, now that the time was 
come, how much she dreaded parting with her 
darhrig Sylvia, even though it was to give her 
to Julian. She was also tired by the domestic 
trouble a wedding always entails. 

Too glad was she, when they were all fairty 
out of the house, to ensconce herself in her own 
morning room, to lie upon her sofa, and give way 
to all the luxury of solitude and undisturbed 
reflection. 

The little clock upon the mantel-piece had 
just chimed half-past nine. It was scarcely 
dark on that bright summer night, and a risiog 
moon beaming over every object. Mrs Vernon 
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had not yet rang for the lamp. It was rest to 
her, this twihght, an excuse for a short space 
of inanition ! She remained absorbed in thoughts 
of past and present days, her heart divided be- 
tween deep gratitude for all the blessings that 
had been with such unsparing goodness bestow- 
ed upon her, and the natural feelings of a mother 
on the eve of parting with a beloved child. 
And Sylvia was to her as a real daughter, so 
fondly did she love her. 

She was just wiping from her eyes some 
tears she felt almost ashamed to shed, — for what 
cause had she to weep, highly favoured as she 
was ? — ^when she was startled by the abrupt 
opening of the door, and the butler running 
towards her, saying, in a voice almost inarticu- 
late from agitation : 

"Oh, ma'am. Miss Violet, that was — is 
come — or her spirit." 

Mrs Vernon had no time or occasion to ask 
any further explanation, for closely past the old 
man flitted a figure, imperfectly seen through 
the glooming, — and with a cry of mingled 
joy and pain, Violet had thrown herself into 
her arms. 

" Oh, Mrs Vernon," she said, " I am come 
to die liear you, so do not send me away. I 
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could not stay — he has killed my little dog 
(and she showed poor Merry's stiffened corpse), 
I could not stay, to be with him in my 
dying hour ; I and my poor child — our dy- 
ing hours ! — for we shall both die." 

Mrs Vernon, petrified with astonishment 
and affiight, could not at first do aught but 
press the poor girl to her kind heart, which at 
once felt so sincerely for her utter wretched- 
ness. 

At length she said : 

" My dear child, how sorry I am for you ! 
but, Violet," she added, hurriedly, as Wilson 
entered with a lamp, which shed its rays over 
the ghastly face of the poor girl, " lie down 
here," gently taking the dog out of her arms ; 
" you are exhausted." 

Violet obeyed, for a spasm of bodily pain 
seemed to contract her features for a moment, 
but she quitted not hold of Mrs Vernon's hand, 
which she pressed repeatedly to her heart and 
to her lips ; a smile of joy soon replacing the 
look of suffering which had before distorted 
her countenance. 

"I am so happy," she murmured, "I do 
not mind pain of body, with your hand in 
mine, dear, darling Mrs Vernon." 
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Mrs Vernon's thoughts were busy, whilst 
thus she sat by the side of this poor drooping 
flower. No wonder that Wilson had likened 
her to a spirit; — that death-like looking girl, 
who thus lay hke a crushed lily, what resem- 
blance did she bear to the brilKant butterfly 
of old, with her gay plumage and joyful 
flittings ? 

And what was she to do with her ? She 
was evidently ill, probably her hour was come, 
and her child about to be bom. She could 
not send her hence. And yet what a time to 
arrive — at such a moment — the house the next 
day to be full of guests for the marriage ! 

"My dear Violet," Mrs Vernon inquired, 
" when do you expect your confinement ? " 

" Very soon, I beheve, but, dear Mrs Ver- 
non, only keep me here to-night, and to-mor- 
row find me a quiet room in some cottage 
where we may die ; only, only keep me fix)m 
Mmr' 

Mrs Vernon had desired the nurse to be 
called — Arthur's attendant, who was still at 
the Rectory, although he had ahnost grown 
out of the nursery. 

" I will just speak a word to nurse," she 
said, " and return directly." 
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And rapidly she gave her orders. 

" Let Wilson go to the Court, and see Mr 
Vernon without letting any of the rest of the 
party know his business, and tell him to come 
home immediately, and bring with him Lord 
Glenmore. And, nurse, do you prepare the 
white room for Lady Victor ; she must be 
removed to it immediately. I feel quite con- 
vinced that she is taken ill." 

In a very short time Violet, now almost 
senseless from fatigue and approaching illness, 
was laid in bed ; Mrs Vernon insisting upon 
her swallowing a little hot wine-and-water, in 
which she had infused a few drops of opium ; 
she must have a httle rest before the hour of 
trial commenced. Passive as a child she 
allowed Mrs Vernon and the nurse to undress 
and lift her into the bed; but when there, she 
would not relinquish Mrs Vernon's hand, and 
with it tightly clasped, as if for fear she 
should leave her, the weary one fell into a 
heavy sleep. 

"Nurse, the young ladies and Mr Julian 
must sleep at the Court," Mrs Vernon 
whispered ; " send for Mr N., and get every- 
thing ready." 

Mr Vernon and Lord Glenmore soon 
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arrived; they heard from the nurse all that 
she had to communicate, and the fact, of 
which they felt convinced, that Lady Victor's 
confinement was near at hand. 

The dismay of both may be imagined. 

" Ought we not to telegraph to Lord Vic- 
tor ? " Mr Vernon inquired. 

" No, he deserves to be kept in suspense ; 
let us wait at aU events tiU the morning," 
said Lord Glenmore. " How unfortimate all 
this is. I am ashamed that it is through my 
brother's worthlessness that you will aU be made 
to suffer, but perhaps by to-morrow we shall 
be able to move the poor girl to the Court." 

But this hope was futile. After a short 
sleep, Violet awakened to all the agonies of 
child-birth, and after some hours of suffering — 
a boy was bom. 

She heard its first and its last faint cry, for 
the babe was pronounced not to have long to 
live, and the mother's state soon became 
almost hopeless. 

Doctor S — , the London doctor, was tele- 
graphed for, but not the monthly nurse. Vio- 
let during her illness had implored that she 
might not be allowed to come to her, and 
another in the neighbourhood was summoned. 
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To Lord Victor the following telegram was 
sent : 

" Lady Victor arrived here last night, has 
since given birth to a son, who is not expected 
to live an hour. She is in immediate danger." 

^ * iti * 

The carriage and servants had waited above 
an hour before the Pantheon, had began to 
wax impatient at the most unusual delay, and 
again another lengthened period sped on, and 
no Lady Victor appeared. 

" I say, James, this will never do ! " at length 
urged the coachman. "I shall drive round 
to the Oxford Street door ; who knows ? per- 
haps she is waiting there for us." And thither 
they went, but without finding their lady. 

" James," Violet's own footman, now began 
to be seriously alarmed — ^the Pantheon was 
about to be closed. Every inquiry was anxi- 
ously made, James himself entering the build- 
ing in order to search for Lady Victor, but no 
tidings were to be heard of her. 

No one had noticed any person answering 
to her description. 

In great distress and terror, the servants 
now put the affair into the hands of the police, 
whilst they drove home to give the alarm. 
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Mrs Graves had been absent during the 
time that the tragedy was enacting in Violet^s 
room, but had heard all the sad details from 
Elise, who had rushed to teU the story — highly 
coloured by excitement — to the incensed house- 
keeper. They had repaired to the dressing- 
room to look at the body of the poor little dog, 
and, to their amazement and mystification, 
could not find it. 

" Where could she have hidden it ? " was 
their united exclamation. " Is it possible that 
she had taken it with her, hidden under the 
large shawl ? " the Frenchwoman suggested. 

At length they receive the terrible an- 
nouncement that she is missing. And now 
what is to be done ? not one of the household 
knows where to find Lord Victor. He had pre- 
viously been away for some days ; whether he 
had returned to London to remain, or had only 
come up for a few hours, remained to be dis- 
covered. Messengers were sent to the barracks 
and to the clubs, and Mrs Graves went off 
in a cab to consult with Lady Musgrave. In 
the shortest time the news spread like wild- 
fire over the West End, blazing forth with 
every description of exaggeration as it pro- 
ceeded. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Lord Victor, with a party of his friends, 
had taken a large house at Brighton for the 
race week. It consisted of one or two young 
men of the same stamp as himself, rich rouis 
and some toadies belonging to each. They 
were not however without female society; 
handsome showy women might be seen handed 
from the mansion on the cliff, and assisted in 
mounting the drag which was to convey them 
to the race-course. 

Lord Victor, when he left Violet's presence, 
had at once got into a Hansom, which was 
bearing him to the Brighton station. This 
young lord was not at all in an enviable frame 
of mind. *' Confound it ! " he mused, " I wish 
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I had never gone near that house; my evil 
genius dragged me there, for I could not re-r 
sist the inchnation to look in upon that girl, 
though I was in such a hurry to be off, and I 
have been and done it now; she'll hate me 
worse than ever. By Jove, what a beautiful 
creature she is, after aU ! shall I ever forget her 
look just now ? why, she quite electrified me — I 
was struck dumb, hadn't a word^to set up, 
and she could have knocked me down with a 
feather. What a study for a tragedy queen 
the girl would have made, as she stood de- 
nouncing me as an inhuman monster, her 
usually pale cheek crimsoned, those splendid 
eyes actually seeming to emit sparks of fire ; 
and, oh, the withering look of contempt — of 
hatred — as she said: 'Do not think I am 
afraid of you now! You had better finish 
your work and kill me. A man did I call 
you ? — no ! not a man.' Yes, indeed I have 
put my foot in it with a vengeance, and I 
would give my right hand to bring that in- 
fernal httle brute to life, again.^' 
, Lord Victor was never perhaps in so crest- 
fallen a state, and he was so late for the train 
when he reached it, that he had not even time 
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to rush to the refreshment table and refresh 
himself with a glass of brandy. 

His comitenance must have afforded no 
very pleasing study U) his vis d vis in the rail- 
way carriage. 

" I can't tell what will be the upshot of this 
business," he continued to meditate, "I dare 
say it will make her iU, and it will be all laid 
to me. It is her own fault ; if she had begun at 
first to bully me — to give me as good as I ^ 
brought, I beheve I should have soon knocked 
under, for I could not have stood very often 
that eye flashing fire as it did just now ; but 
she has always been such a frightened little 
idiot, trembhng, and giving up at the first 
word ; and if I could have fancied that in the 
slightest degree she Hked me ! — ^but she has 
always, on the contrary, detested me; yes, 
always ! Even when I was a boy she shrank 
from my presence, cared not for my presents, 
shuddered at my caresses, and yet I continued 
— ungrateful girl — to love her ; yes, she is the 
only creature for whom I have ever really felt 
anything approaching to love: Clara Lee, 
faugh ! the idea of her at this moment djB^ 
gusts me, and yet what tt fool she has made of 
me lately ! " 
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"I wish I could make Violet jealous/* he 
continued to mutter ; " but first of all, she is so 
obtuse in her innocence of the world and its 
ways, that an idea of my goings on never enters 
her head, and if it did, I verily believe she 
would hail anything as a relief what would 
rid her of my presence. I have a great mind 
to return to London, and not face this party. 
I am quite unhinged, and unfit to encoimter 
these men and women, — that Clara Lee, who 
will pester me out of my wits, but now I am 
nervous at the idea of facing my own home, 
and that infuriated little beauty." 

In this frame of mind it may be imagined 
that Lord Victor presented a most gloomy as- 
pect at the gay dinner party assembled at 
H mansion on the West Cliff* at Brighton: 

In vain did the fair one at his side make 
use of every blandishment to bring smiles to 
the coimtenance of one whom she had before 
imagined was inextricably caught in the meshes 
of the net which her attractions had laid out 
to entrap him; he was silent, abstracted — eating 
little, drinking deeply ; a dark shadow, which 
he could not throw off, darkening over his 
mind. 

" What is it ? how absurd ! " he had to 
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argue with himself. ** What does it signify ? 
it was the best thing I could do, to murder 
that pestilential brute." 

But it would not do ; he would at that mo* 
ment have given all that he possessed that the 
deed had not been done. His conscience cer- 
tainly had made a coward of him, for he turned 
pale, and his hands trembled violently, when 
he attempted to open a telegram which was 
delivered to him before the dinner was half 
over. It ran as foUows : 

" Lady Victor drove out in her carriage after 
your departure, went into the Pantheon, and 
has not since been heard of. Every search is 
being made." 

Lord Victor sprang up from the table, knock- 
ing over the chair, upsetting his plate and glass, 
which smashed on the floor, and, without a 
word of explanation, strode out of the room, 
livid with agitation. 

" When is there a train to London ? " he 
gasped. 

His servants examined Bradshaw. 

** Almost immediately, my Lord." And 
soon Lord Victor was on his way to London, 
in a frame of mind which might have excited 
pity even towards him. 
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On liis arrival at Park Lane all was commo* 
tion ; no tidings had yet been heard of Violet. 
The police were active in the pursuit ; the cab- 
men on the Oxford Street line had been ex« 
amined, that is to say, all those who had 
returned to their stand; the interior of the 
Pantheon was searched, every railway station 
visited, still nothing elicited. Some hint had 
been given of a young lady being seen walking 
alone, at a late hour, towards the Serpentine, 
and to that locality attention was next turned. 

Lord Victor, almost distracted with appre- 
hension, was impatiently rushing about in all 
directions, returning ever and anon to Park 
Lane, in hopes of hearing that his fugitive wife 
had been discovered. He was wildly entering 
his house on one of his brief visits, when he 
was startled by a woman in deep mourning, 
forcing her way through the door after him. 

The servants in the hall scarcely heeded 
her, so much were they preoccupied by the 
excitement of the moment ; and, whilst making 
rapid inquiries of whether anything had trans- 
pired. Lord Victor forgot that he had seen any 
one, and strode into the dining-room, quickly 
followed by the woman, who, lifting up her 
heavy crape veil, exclaimed : 
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Where is my child, you wicked man, my 
poor beautiful child, whom I have sacrificed to 
you ? — wretched woman that I am ! Yes ! — 
where is my child, my darling, Frank Miller's 
child P answer me ! " she cried with frantic 
gestures, glaring at him Uke an enraged tigress 
deprived of its young ; " answer me, you per- 
jured, wicked Avretch ! Did you not promise 
over and over again to be kind to her ? " 

Lord Victor made no answer. His nervous 
system had already begun to be impaired by 
his habits of inveterate intemperance, and now 
this shock had completely subdued his spirits, for 
a cowardly nature dwelt beneath that giant form. 

" Rose," he exclaimed, " have pity upon me ! 
I am as miserable as you could desire." 

*' Miserable," she shrieked, " miserable ? 
that is a mild word for one hke you ; yes, you 
will be miserable when you are in the burning 
gulph, in which such sinners as yourself will 
live on for ever in torments. Have you not 
been killing my child by inches — terrifying her 
very life out of her with your drunken violence? 
Do you think I have not contrived to know all 
your doings ? and have I not seen my poor 
darling, the wan shadow of her once happy 
self? and you, wretch ! have done it 1" 
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Lord Victor tried in vain to speak, to order 
her out of the room, — he was powerless, quail- 
ing in abject fear before his once adoring 
nurse. 

" Yes, and now no doubt she is dead — she 
and the child she has borne to you ! A double 
murder on your conscience !" 

The servants, hearing the excited accents 
of the wretched mother through the half- 
closed door, scarcely knew whether they ought 
not to enter ; but Tom Jones, who was amongst 
them, at once recognising by the previous de- 
scription of the intruder the voice of Mrs 
Miller, with whom he had lately held much 
comniunication, at once ventured into the room, 
much to the relief of Lord Victor, who in- 
stantly made his escape under cover of his 
protection. 

Mrs Miller had made friends with this man, 
whom she had known so many years ; and from 
him she had by degrees extracted every detail 
of her daughter's married life. Tom began 
to despise his lord, as his own character 
improved, and he was heartily sorry both 
for the wretched mother and her much-tried 
daughter. 

^ 4llt * ¥lk 
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The cab which conveyed Violet to the 
Faddington Station had been immediately 
engaged upon a very distant mission, and did 
not return to the stand that night, as the 
horse was so completely knocked up. It was 
therefore not until between four and five in 
the morning that Lord Victor, stretched, still 
in his evening dress, upon the library sofa, was 
awakened from dull sleep caused by the 
united effects of brandy and anxiety, by 
the telegram from Brooklands. In a state 
half-stupified by these causes, he endeavomed 
to rouse himself; but he was now as weak 
and incompetent for any exertion as a child. 

Captain Musgrave, to whom Edith had also 
telegraphed, soon arrived, and at once entered 
the apartment ; he came to offer his services 
to this unworthy brother of his friend Lord 
Glenmore. Lord Victor's rude, ungracious 
manner towards himself, his well-known 
bad conduct to his wife, and general ill-con- 
ditioned character, had of late completely es- 
tranged the two young men, but Captain 
MuHgravc found this usually overbearing bully 
now abjectedly cast down, and in his distress 
too glad to find any one to lean upon in this 
euiorgency. He decided upon setting off for 
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Brooklands by the first train, and as he de- 
parted said, quite humbly : 

" Musgrave, pray make the best you can 
of this business ; a pretty story will be con- 
cocted/* 

" What would you wish me to say, Lyle? 
you must remember that I always stick to 
the truth," Captain Musgrave replied. 

" Say, why, d it, can't you say some- 
thing to satisfy the gossips ? Violet has always 
had a hankering after home, as she calls it ; and 
the unfortunate kick I gave the snarUng cur 
offended her mightily ; what an imlucky 
wretch I am, to lose my son, and she too so 
iU!" 

Captain Musgrave had felt inchned for a mo- 
ment to be sorry for this crest-fallen hero ; but 
the next, unqualified disgust usurped the place 
of any softer feeling ; he remembered what he 
was, what he had done ; and his heart hard- 
ened again towards the cruel husband of the 
much-commiserated Violet. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

At Brooklands the aspect of all things was 
changed ; distress was expressed in every coun- 
tenance; every festive preparation was at an end, 
no rejoicings now, although it was decided that 
the marriage should take place in the most 
private manner, on the day originally fixed, 
should Violet's state not become still more 
precarious. The newly-married pair were not, 
as had been before determined, to set off upon 
a lengthened Continental tour, but had deter- 
mined only to absent themselves for a few 
days, and then return, in order that Sylvia 
might take her turn of watching by the sick 
bed of her poor little friend. 

The baby had soon sighed forth its last fee- 
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ble breath, and Violet was hovering between 
life and death. 

The physician, who had been summoned to 
Brooklands, encomitered Lord Victor on the 
platform of the Paddington Station, and the 
two travelled together. 

Doctor S , like all who had been ad- 
mitted behind the curtain and understood the 
real character of the young man, felt towards 
him the greatest contempt and aversion. He 
did not in any way soften the opinion de- 
cidedly given of the state in which he expected 
to find both the mother and child. " As for 
the latter," he said, " I never expected it would 
be bom alive, and I consider that its death 
will be the least evil that can happen, for if it 
had lived, considering the shock Lady Violet's 
nerves have so constantly received, and her ex- 
treme youth, I feel Uttle doubt as to what 
might have been the result. And your poor 
young wife, my Lord,** the doctor added with 
stem emphasis, " I candidly tell you, that my 
apprehension for her is very great ; you must 
prepare yourself for much anxiety, I fear.'* 
Hard and radically bad as was Lord Victor, 
it was with a sharp pang of conscience that he 
entered the village of Brooklands, and passed 
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on his way to the Rectory, Violet's late happy 
home. He hid his eyes with his hands ad 
the Cottage garden, gay with summer flowers^ 
met his gaze, the Kttle gate on which in 
laughing happy glee she had so often idly 
leant — her beautiful face, so radiant with joy 
and innocence, and now perhaps those eyes 
were closed for ever. 

At the Rectory, the fly containing Lord Vic* 
tor and the doctor was stopped by a man 
stationed there for the purpose, no carriages 
being allowed to drive up to the door, 

Lord Victor dared not ask a question, but 
with trembUng steps led the way to the house, 
the door of which being open, they entered, 
and were immediately met by Mr Vempn, 
looking much dejected. 

" You will go at once, if you please, to Lady 
Victor,'' he said to the doctor. 

" She is alive then ! " exclaimed Lord Victor, 
clasping his hands, and then he burst into 
tears. Mr Vernon was surprised; this was more 
than he had expected from him. 

*'Yes, she is aUve," he answered, "but," 
shaking his head, " very, very ill. Perhaps you 
will step into tliis room. Lord Victor," opening 
the door of one which he imagined was unoc- 
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cupied, and then he accompanied the physi- 
cian up-stairs. 

Mr Vernon was not aware that the remains 
of the little baby had been taken down into 
that room previous to its interment, and that 
seated by the side of this pretty waxen-looking 
image was Lady Glenmore, weeping bitterly 
for the untimely fate of this second Victor 
Lyle — for tl;iat name had been given to the 
d3nbQg babe. 

The httle baby had been dressed with care, 
and laid upon a cushion on a table, and some 
]dnd hand had placed many a beautiful blush 
rose around it. 

They had been plucked from Violet's own 
rose tree ! 

What a meeting between the mother and 
^on ! Lady Glenmore only saw before her the 
son whom she had]so fondly loved, and that son 
in sorrow. All else was for the moment for- 
gotten ; all his ingratitude, his worthlessness, 
all, all was merged in the one fact of his im- 
happiness — so unselfish is a mother's love ! 

** Victor ! " she exclaimed, and then she 
clasped him in her arms, from which he shrank 
not. No, depraved and sinful as he was, there 
was a feeling which rushed into his heart — of 
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relief — of comfort, as he leant his head upon* 
his mother s bosom, which no other resting- 
place could have afforded. 

"And is that my child?" at length he 
cried, startmg up, and gazing fixedly on the 
tiny face with its beautiful httle features all 
so hke poor Violet's ; " my child whom I have 
destroyed ? Mother," he continued, " I 
have always behaved to the poor girl like a 
brute ; no one can tell how cruelly I have 
treated her, and here is my punishment. And 
she, is she not also djdng ? " 

Lady Glenmore was silent for a moment, 
but seeing her son's face of agony, said : 

" Whilst there is Ufe there is hope, Victor." 

" Oh," he exclaimed vehemently, " if she 
could only be saved, I swear, mother, yes, I 
swear by all that is sacred, in the presence of 
that dead angel, I declare that I will be 
a reformed man, if she will only forgive 
me, and try to love me, which she has never 
done." 

Lord Glenmore presently entered the room, 
and Lord Victor, absorbed in the one only 
thought of his own distress, started up, im- 
ploring him to say if he had heard the doctor's 
opinion, and in the impotence of grief, stood 
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humbled and passive before this much-abused 
and hated brother. 

Doctor S. thought most unfavourably of his 
patient. The fever ran high ; she was de- 
lirious^ even force was required to keep her in 
the bed. 

She raved of all that had been so trying to 
her during the last months ; and the screams 
of the poor sufferer were terrible to hear when 
her mind reverted to the scene of Merry's 
death. 

The doctor shook his head. " Nothing will 
save her but her good constitution, if she has 
one, and perfect quiet and peace of mind. 
You, dear madam, must not leave her," he said 
to Mrs Vernon ; " I see that nothing calms her 
but your voice. Poor thing ! I can assure you 
I have truly pitied her, for she has, I fear, been 
much tried. I have done all I could to repre- 
sent to her husband what might be the result 
of the excitement to which she has been so con- 
stantly exposed ; but that young man is, I be- 
lieve, incorrigible. I have no pity for him." 

The doctor left his patient in the hands of 
the skilfiil practitioner of the neighbourhood, 
who had attended Violet from her birth ; 
promising to come down agaia in two days, 
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should she be alive — for of that he had 
evidently great doubts. 

However, the next day, to the surprise of 
every one, she was no worse, and Julian and 
Sylvia were married. The ceremony took 
place in the quietest manner, at a very early 
hour, the bride and bridegroom setting oflF at 
once from the church. 

" I shall return in three days," were Sylvia's 
parting words to Mr Vernon, as he put her 
into the carriage, and in three days she was, 
indeed, at her post in the sick room. 

The same day Violet's infant was interred, 
the little coffin placed upon that of his grands 
father the late Marquis, in the family vault. 
And thus was the babe, spared from a life of 
but uncertain happiness — perhaps of sin 
and sorrow. 

After ten days of alternate hope and fear, 
Violet's state gave every indication of amend- 
ment. Soon she began to ask for her child, 
and on evasive answers being given, she evi- 
dently guessed the truth. But she was too 
weak to speak upon the subject, and, indeed, 
did not for some time recur to it, but at length 
pne day, about three weeks after her confine* 
paent, as she lay white as the pillows upon 
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whicli her head rested, large tears coursing 
each other down her cheeks, " Sylvia," she 
said, to her attentive nurse, " my poor baby ! " 

" Yes, darling," was the reply, " but he is an 
angel in heaven ; God is always merciful to the 
little ones ! " 

"Yes, thank God for that," Violet mur- 
mured ; " but, Sylvia, I was so wicked, I wished 
him to die, but when I heard the sound of his 
voice, oh, then I felt how precious he would 
have been to me ! " And the poor young mother 
wept bitterly. 

'* And I wished also to die, — yes, I, so little 
fit to die, with my heart so full of bad feelings 
— hatred, Sylvia." 

Sylvia scarcely knew what to say in reply ; 
she could not blame her, for had not Lord 
Victor well deserved this hatred ? and yet she 
ought not to encourage her in this feeling, if 
they were ever to be reconciled ; she was there- 
fore silent. 

"Yes, no wonder even you condemn me, 
Sylvia ; I know it by your silence." 

"Condemn you, dearest!" Sylvia vehemently 

exclaimed, " not I. The feelings of dislike you 

must have felt towards your husband were only 

the natural results of his conduct ; I fear, dar- 
voL. in. ^ 
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ling, had I been in your place, I should have 
had far more reason for repentance than you 
need entertain ; you acted throughout as an 
angel might have done/' 

" Oh, no, oh, no, say not so ! " Violet ex- 
claimed, " you little know the feelings of my 
heart, how I hated him ; and even now, dear 
Sylvia, though I forgive him, I feel that I can- 
not live with him again; — no, that is impossible. 
God even could not require it, and this thought 
weighs heavily on my mind. I cannot perform 
my duty as a wife to Victor Lyle, and it would 
be sin to tiy to attempt it; let my kind friends 
only give me sufficient money to find my way 
to my father, and I will trouble them no 
further ; dear Lord Glenmore will, I am sure, do 
this." 

" Darling, do not talk thus, it only agitates 
you and retards your recovery ; depend upon 
us for shielding you for the present from all 
that you so much dread ; whilst you are in this 
house you are safe ; when you are strong again 
we will discuss this distressing subject ; endea- 
vour now as much as possible to dismiss it 
from your mind.*' 

"Oh, Sylvia, how can this be possible?" 
sighed Violet, " but I will try ; for I require 
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strength for the straggle I shall have to 
make." 

Nothing could exceed the care and attention 
Violet received from every one. Her hus- 
band's family overwhelmed her with aflFection, 
Lady Glenmore and her daughters assisting to 
nurse her with the tenderness, indeed, of a 
mother and sisters. It was, indeed, now quitj^ 
a friendly contention amongst the Glenmore 
and Vernon family who should do the most for 
this humble girl. Night and day they were 
in readiness to serve her. 

EUse, the French maid, had been allowed to 
join the party at Brooklands, and Mrs Graves 
had also insisted upon going there for a few 
days, to see her dearly-loved young lady. 

Erom them a tale had been told which, in- 
deed, had filled the Vemons with horror. 
They heard of the sufferings which Violet had 
been subjected to from her husband — ^his almost 
constant state of intoxication — his ill-usage of 
the poor girl, and his profligate course ; and 
now they folly concurred in her determination 
never agam to encounter such degradation. 
But it must be a difficult and deUcate business 
to arrange. 

Lord Victor's professions of contrition had 
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subdued his mother. She was sure that he 
would be, in future, a changed man ; and for 
the first few days, when he was still suffering 
from the disappointment caused by the death 
of his son, and also from anxiety for the life of 
Violet, he did indeed seem softened and re- 
pentant. 

But how could a nature such as his be so 
suddenly transformed ? As the dangerous symp- 
toms subsided, the harsh, brutal manner of 
the yoimg man began, by degrees, to resume 
its customary sway. Though still uneasy 
about Violet, he evidently wearied of his pre- 
sent life, of his efforts at keeping up a show of 
amiabihty ; and soon he became rather angry, 
then enraged at his total exclusion from Violet's 
presence, began to say cruel things to his mo- 
ther, and insolent ones to his brother and 
sisters. 

He could not stand the present " slow " life 
he was leading, and was soon off to London. 

" I shall return very shortly," he said, " and 
then I beg she may be told that I vdll stand 
this nonsense no longer ; she must see me, and 
prepare to return home as soon as possible." 

And so he went, leaving the sting of disap- 
pointment in his poor mother s heart. 



CHAPTER XXVI, 

Violet was now nearly well, with the 
exception of excessive prostration of strength, 
which still confined jher almost entirely to the 
sofa, upon which she was often carried into the 
flower-garden. 

A Uttle mound of earth turfed carefully 
over might be seen under the blush rose-tree 
which she had planted at the entrance of 
Sylvia's bower, and under it rested the re- 
mains of little Merry. Julian and Sylvia had 
themselves buried the poor animal with the 
tenderest care, and Violet truly appreciated 
this act of kmdness. 

Poor girl! her eighteenth birthday found 
her weighed down by heavy cares. She had 
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much to accomplish, and she felt so weak, both 
in mind and body ; but it must be done. 

Violet spoke not of all that pressed so pain- 
fiilly upon her heart ; but her countenance 
told a tale of suflfering — ^particularly when 
Lady Glenmore, in her zeal for her son, would 
ever and anon say a word for Victor — tell of 
his sorrow, of his great love for his beloved 
wife, his anxiety to behold her again ! Then 
would Violet turn away, a spasm of pain 
seeming to torture her. 

At length she begged to speak to Mr Ver- 
non alone, and then she tdd him all; how 
that she could not, would not, consent to Uve 
with Lord Victor again, that they must make 
arrangements for a legal separation ; and then 
her plan of joining her father in the United 
States was unfolded. 

Mr Vernon was not imprepared for this 
communication, and really, from all that he 
had previously learnt, and now heard confirm* 
ed, of Lord Victor's conduct towards his un- 
fortunate wife, he, as a Christian minister, 
could not but wholly admit Violet*s claims to 
a separation. It would have been worse than 
barbarous, a sin indeed, to have urged the 
poor girl to retiun to one who had conducted 
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himself as a monster, not as a man ; and Mr 
Vernon comforted her heart by promising to 
write to his lawyer upon the subjec5t. 

He also consulted with Lord Glenmore, 
who fully concurred with Mr Vernon's ideas 
concerning the unfortunate business. 

In the mean while another scene of dis- 
tress was enacting at Brooklands. 

Mrs Graves had communicated to Mrs Ver- 
non the miserable condition to which Mrs Miller 
was reduced. Tom Jones had urged the kind 
woman to visit her, for since the day on which 
she had heard of the disappearance of Violet and 
had confronted Lord Victor, she had been so ill 
that the doctor thought her life could not last 
long. 

Mrs Vernon had entreated Mrs Graves to 
do all she could for the unfortunate woman, 
and offered any assistance she or Mr Vernon 
could afford ; but there was nothing to be done, 
for it was the mind as well as the body that was 
irretrievably diseased. And now Mrs Graves 
wrote to say that the state of distress Mrs 
Miller laboured under was most pitiable to 
behold ; all she asked was to see her daughter 
once more, to implore her forgiveness, and die 
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at Brooklands, and the doctor thought she. 
might just bear the journey. 
. " And oh. Madam/' Mrs Graves continued, 
"if you could see and hear the wretched 
woman, even those who thought the worst of 
her would relent. She is bowed down to the 
dust. She asked me to write to tell you all 
this, and to say that perhaps she might be re- 
ceived at the Woodleigh Farm for only a very 
few days, for, as she says herself, she can't 
last many more. The journey and agitation 
wiU shake out the few remaining sands of her 
life. If she has your permission to come, I 
will accompany her, and I am sure it will be a 
satisfaction to my sweet young lady, to feel that 
she has quieted her mother's last hours by her 
complete forgiveness." 

Violet's mother returned to Brooklands — that 
place in which she formerly reigned so supreme, 
in happiness and importance, first as the in- 
dulged, spoilt^ arbitrary head nurse, and then 
as the mother of the far-famed little beauty. 
Now who could recognise in that broken-down, 
thin, wan woman the once portly, rubicund 
Mrs Rose or the quite as important Mrs Miller p 
She was hospitably received by the kind people 
at the Farm, and immediately put to bed, from 
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whence she never rose — her days were indeed 
numbered. 

Violet was wheeled for several successive 
days to the Farm in a chair ; and there 
the meeting and the parting took place — with 
no eye to witness them but that of the God of 
mercy and forgiveness. Mr Vernon visited the 
dying woman constantly, and it was a comfort 
inestimable to his kind heart, to feel an assur- 
ance of the improved condition of the soul 
of the departing woman. Deep affliction, 
tribulation, and retribution so awfully severe 
as hers had been, had done its work — had 
trampled under foot all pride, all creature- 
confidence, and brought her at last, lowly 
and sincerely repentant, to the feet of her 
Saviour, there to lie until she could reaUze the 
blessed words : 

" Thy sins are forgiven thee.*' 

In Brookland^ churchyard she was buried ; 
and Violet's heart was reUeved of one sorrow. 
She could think of her poor mother with ten- 
derness now ; all bitterness had past — all re- 
membrances, save those of her kindness and 
affection in her young and happy days. 

Unfortunate woman ! She seemed to have 
been the instrument used for wise, inscrutable 
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purposes, to bring sorrow into a spot where 
peace had long existed, in a manner wonder- 
ful in this world of unrest. 

Brooklands, or rather its principal inhabit- 
ants, now bore saddened looks, all participat- 
ing in the painful events which had so quickly 
succeeded one another. 



CHAPTEE XXVIL 

Mr Vernon's lawyer had waited upon Lord 
Victor, with the astounding announcement 
that Lady Victor Lyle was about to sue for a 
legal separation. 

At first he would not believe the fact ; then, 
when the solicitor impressed upon his mind 
the perfect truth of the statement he had just 
made. Lord Victor's fury knew no bounds. 
He raved and swore in a frightful manner, 
startling even that grave, stem man of law 
with his violence, but only the more convincing 
him of his fair client's perfect right to demand 
protection against such a husband as Lord 
Victor must have proved. 

He declared that he would never give his 
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consent to the measure, but was reminded by 
the lawyer that the law in that respect was 
far more favourable to ladies in these days 
than formerly, "and," he added, — irritated 
and disgusted by the ungentlemanHke and 
coarse behaviour of the young man, and now 
quite convinced that there could be no exag- 
geration in the statement of the unfortunate 
wife's wrong received at his hands, — " if you 
will take my advice, my Lord, you will allow 
the affair to be arranged as quietly as possible, 
and without the disgrace and unpleasantness 
of a public exposure." 

And with a countenance expressive of the 
disdain and disapprobation with which he was 
inspired, Mr Lawson took his leave, while, 
filled with confusion, rage, vexation, and, we 
may add, grief. Lord Victor went off to his 
man of business, to endeavour if possible to 
avert what to^, him would after all be, as 
he called it, "an infernal bore," "a regular 
sell," " a thing not to be endured." 

And now this unfortunate young man 
plunged deeper and deeper into every excess, 
drank till his senses seemed at times almost 
stupified, at others producing excitement fear- 
ful to behold. 
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He had no other associates than those who 
led him only further on towards the gulf of 
destruction. He was evidently shunned by 
all who possessed any sense of decency; his 
brother oflScers looked coldly upon him, and 
his acquaintances turned their heads another 
way, pretending not to see him. 

Violet's wrongs were warmly resented by 
every one ; servants will talk, and the history 
of her grievances — many with which we have 
not chosen to sully our pages — were the theme 
in every house, — exaggerated, no doubt, but 
still not without a true foundation. 

*ilt ^ 4^ ilt 

0^ #1% w^ ^^ 

Some steeple-races were to take place a few 
miles from London, the horses to be ridden by 
their owners ; Lord Victor insisted upon being 
his own jockey. In vain was he advised not 
to attempt the feat, his weight being too great 
for his horse's strength; he was obstinately 
bent upon accomplishing his purpose, and so 
it was to be. 

The morning of the race, Tom Jones ven- 
tured into his presence. This man was still 
the only one who dared to dispute the word 
of Lord Victor, and even he, stout-built as was 
the Uttle man, had rather not cross the will of 
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one who cared not what he said or did to any 
unlucky individual who might chance to offend 
him. But he thought — 

" I have known him from a young *im, and^ 
bad as he is, I must not let him kill himself 
without a chance to save him. And a pretty 
die he would make of it, with all them many 
sins on his conscience ! " 

Tom had become rather serious lately. 

" My Lord/' he began at once to say, "that 
bay mare won't do for you to ride ; she is not 
at all up to your weight, and her fore legs are 
no great things even with a light 'un on her 
back ; you had better not ride her. I advise 
your letting that young chap Captain Forbes 
be your jockey ; he is mad to do it, and is 
just the proper size, all skin and bone." 

"And who asked you to interfere, you ?" 

and here he favoured Tom Jones with a few 
of his flattering epithets; "how dare you come 
into my dressing-room ? now be off,'* he cried, 
"or I will throw this boot at your head." 

" Well," said Tom, with an unruffled brow, 
" I've done my dooty, and if you choose to 

hazard your neck, why it isn't I to blame." 

* « « « « 

And he went forth, this unhappy young 
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man, in a state of ferocious recklessness — his 
mind in a fearful state, distracted by the 
various feeUngs which were agitating his 
mind ; — we must say bitter pain at the idea of 
losing Violet, as well as mortification and 
shame at the position in which he found him- 
self placed. When he arrived at the field of 
action, all hands were vehement in their en- 
treaties that he should not attempt the race, 
that giant form being so unfit a weight for 
the unfortunate horse he determined to ride. 

But it was of no avail ; he seemed urged on 
by some impetuous motive — some fiendish im- 
pulse to meet his doom. 

Once more, when mounted, Tom ventured 
to approach him ; with a countenance really 
pale with anxiety, the man exclaimed : 

" Oh my Lord, pray, pray ! ** 

But he was cut short by a terrible oath, and 
with a mournful shake of the head the faithful 
servant retreated. 



CHAPTEE XXYIIL 

The lawyers were busy executing a deed 
of separation between Lord and Lady Victor 
Lyle. With the greatest difficulty Lord Victor 
had been convinced that his wisest plan was 
to let the matter be arranged with as little ex- 
posure as possible, — so many proofs and 
witnesses could be produced of his ill-treat- 
ment of his wife. 

Violet's spirits seemed to rise, as the cer- 
tainty of emancipation from a thraldom worse 
than death seemed to offer itself; her only 
unhappiness upon the subject arose from the 
idea of Lady Glenmore's distress. But even 
she could no longer advocate her son's cause. 

It was with horror that she heard particulars 
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of his conduct to his wife hitherto withheld 
from her; and she redoubled her aflfectionand 
kindness to the ill-treated young wife. How 
Lady Glenmore grieved that Victor had not 
differently treated one so loveable ! 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages of her 
lowly birth, how proud she could have been 
of such a sweet young daughter, — one whom 
every one loved and admired ! and all the 
family fuUy entered into the mother s feelings 
upon this subject. 

Violet had heard from her father ; he wrote 
more cheerfully ; it was before the tidings of 
her mother's death had reached him. He told 
her that, by the assistance of his ever kind 
friends in England, he had been enabled to 
buy a tract of land, on which he had built 
himself a log-hut ; from his knowledge of 
horses and cattle, he had succeeded wonder- 
fully, and as far as worldly matters went he 
prospered. 

" Bdt few are my requirements, my Rosy,*' 
he added; "my one great want — for which 
I long — oh, no one can tell how earnestly ! — is 
one look at your dear face — one kiss — once 
to press my darling in my arms." 

" And you shall, my dearest father," Violet 

VOL. in. 21 
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exclaimed, as she read these words ; " soon 
your Rosy will be with you, to comfort you, 
pray with you, and speak with you of those 
who are gone ; and my little baby will look 
down upon us from Heaven in our rude home. 
Yes, it is best for him, the Uttle angel ! that 
he is there." 

Violet's health and spirits indeed seemed 
hourly to improve, and already she began to 
make preparations for her voyage. Oh how 
happy she could be, were it not for leaving 
her beloved friends, — her darUng Sylvia, though 
she was now gone with her husband for a 
lengthened Continental trip. Violet would say 
to Mrs Vernon, "I am an intruder, I have no 
right to be here ; I am only going to re- 
turn to the position I ought never to have 
quitted." 

She sent for her jewels, saw that they were 
all right, and then packed them up, retaining 
nothing that she had received from Lord Victor. 
The packet containing Captain Crichton's 
presents — ^Uttle Merry's collar ! — she would fain 
have opened, and looked at once more, but 
she did not. 

• " I am still his wife," she murmured shud- 
deringly. 
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It was therefore delivered into Mrs Vernon's 
hands, to be kept for her. 

Violet had not written to inform her father 
of her determination ; she waited imtil all was 
finally arranged,-the separation made secure 
by law. 

How uncertain are the plans formed by us 
mortals we all well know ; we know not indeed 
what a day, nay, an hour, may bring forth. 
The morning which dawns so brightly may 
before night be overcast. 

Violet had risen one day with a heart Ughter 
than it had been for many a long month. She 
was regaining health and strength, and at 
eighteen, hope beats with a strong pulse in the 
young heart. 

She had risen earlier than usual, and was en- 
joying the deUcious air of a briUiant October 
morning, walking in the flower-garden, linger- 
ing as she always did with tender regretful 
feeUngs before poor little Merry's grave, when 
she was startled by the sight of Lord Glen- 
more, for his face exhibited every symptom of 
horror-stricken distress. 

" What is the matter ? " she exclaimed. 

" Violet," he said, "we are all dreadfully 
shocked ; Victor has met with an accident — a 
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fell whilst riding a steeple-chase ; the surgeon 
writes that he is alive, and may linger some 
time, but that he is mortally injured ; he has 
been carried home, and,'' he added, " his only 
cry is for you." 

Violet clasped her hands in the greatest 
dismay. 

** For me ! " she murmured. 

" Yes, for you, Violet ; will you go ? " 

Violet hid her face within her hands, and 
for a httle while she was silent ; but in that 
very brief space she had seen all — yes, all her 
duty. 

*^ I will go," she said calmly ; " if I 
can serve Lord Victor, be of any comfort to 
him as a nurse, I will go — never as a wife ; you 
know. Lord Glenmore, that I can never be 
again," §he added, with a perceptible shudder. 

" Then we must be off directly," he said; 
*^ we have scarcely time to catch the train." 

Violet, with the perfect sanction of Mr and 
Mrs Vernon, departed with Lord Glenmore on 
her painful mission. What a dreadful scene 
awaited their arrival ! Lord Victor had been 
conveyed by the surgeons in an invalid spring 
carriage to Park Lane, from the public-house 
to which he had been carried after the accident, 
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and placed on the bed in his dressing-room, 
on the ground-floor. His agonies were fright- 
ful ; one arm was broken, and inward injuries 
had been received whichhad paralysed the whole 
of the lower part of his body. There the wretch- 
ed young man lay, his groans and shrieks and 
cries for Violet dreadful to hear. Violet had 
spoken few words during the journey, but her 
mind was in full play all the time. Those who 
had known her hitherto, only as a gentle, inno- 
cent, loveable girl, were Uttle aware of the real 
strength of principle existing in her nature ; 
but it was always there, x)nly requiring oppor- 
tunity to bring it forth in aU its vigour. She 
had pondered deeply upon the work she had 
now to perform, repeated passages from her 
father's first letter over and over again. 

"You have a part to perform, duties to 
fulfil, and I pray that all may be done well 
and conscientiously, as is behoven by one who 
is striving for an eternal crown of glory!" 

" And I will strive, dear father ; hitherto I 
have not succeeded in my feeble attempts ; now 
I am stronger, and the way is clearly pointed 
out ; as long as I can serve this unhappy young 
man, I will do it ; yes, and God will help my 
endeavours.*' 
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Lord Glenmore^ who sat opposite to YidLst 
in the carriage, could not but be struck by the 
countenance of his sister-in-law, as she sat 
thus wrapt in her reflections, perfectly uncon- 
scious of everything around save those inward 
thoughts which filled her mind. The child- 
Kke look which had always characterized its ex- 
pression seemed gone, andon that beautiful face 
an expression of firmness and decision had 
taken its place, — the eyes were often raised as if 
to that heaven to whose aid she looked, for 
strength to perform the fearful mission that 
was before her. 

Perfectly composed was she when at length 
they alighted at the house in Park Lane, where 
their ears were immediately assailed by the 
groans of the sufferer. Without hesitation or 
delay, Violet walked at once into the room and 
to the bed-side of her husband. 

And then, indeed, her woman's heart quailed 
at the ghastly spectacle which met her eyes ; 
she could scarcely have recognised in it any 
remains of the Victor Lyle she had left, so 
powerful in strength, so secure in his might, 
in his prosperity, who bid defiance to adversity,^ 
and who had felt as if his house could never be 
moved. 
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A blood-stained bandage covered his fore- 
head^ for he had also received a wound in his 
head — ^the dark hair with which his face was 
covered rendering the death-Uke pallor of his 
skin still more conspicuous. 

He lay quite motionless ; no power had he 
now to stir any limb, save one arm, which had 
escaped the shattering effects of the fall. 

Lord Victor's eyes, which were fixed with 
avidity on the door, at once fell upon Violet 
as she entered, and a gleam of pleasure might 
have been seen to brighten them for an in- 
stant. 

" Violet ! " he murmured, in a voice as much 
changed as his appearance ; and he feebly put 
forth his hand, which Violet now pressed 
gently, kindly, overpowered by compassion, 
which at once obUterated every former feehng. 

" I thought you would not come," he mur- 
mured. 

" Yes, Victor, I am come to nurse you, as 
long as T can be of use." 

There were nurses and attendants already in 
waiting, but from that hour their office was a 
sinecure compared to Violet's — night and day 
she was obHged to be by her husband's side ; 
he could scarcely bear her out of his sight, 
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and her heart soon became perfectly devoted 
to the task. 

She could almost forget that the poor mu- 
tilated being before her was her cruel husband, 
Victor Lyle ; she only regarded him now as a 
wretched, afflicted creature, who looked alone 
to her for solace. 

" And oh, if I could but comfort his soul," 
she would exclaim ; " then indeed how blessed 
it would be ! It is dreadftd, awftd to see him 
as he is now." But this seemed at first im- 
practicable. 

Time went on, and the doctors and surgeons 
were surprised at the tenacity with which hfe 
seemed to cling to this afflicted man ; they now 
thought he might hold on for weeks, if not for 
months, though ultimate recovery was quite 
impossible. 

" And you, Lady Victor," they would say, 
when they found her night and day at her 
post, " we must insist upon your taking more 
rest; the suJSferings of his Lordship may be 
most protracted, and you will soon be quite 
worn out." 

But Violet would not give up ; only when 
Lord Glenmore took her place did she occa- 
sionally seek a little repose ; and, wonderful to 
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say, she bore up well, for her heart was so 
completely in her work; she thought not of 
herself. 

And at length she reaped her reward plen- 
teously. 

A terrible task it was at first, as we may 
easily imagine. The ferocity of Lord Victor's 
nature could not be easily subdued, nor a mind 
like his brought to look upwards to a heaven 
where he had never even desired to dwell. 
Our space will not admit of many details of 
this period of Violet's life ; briefly as possible 
we must hasten over it, only saying that, by 
degrees so slow that she at times despaired, 
terrified lest the destroying angel should come 
ere the unfortunate man had made one appeal 
for mercy and forgiveness, a ray of light ap- 
peared. 

True, in his agony, he had called upon God ; 
but it was only to take that holy name in 
vain, and with feelings more calculated to draw 
vengeance than help upon his unhappy head. 
Many times Violet had ventured, in fear and 
trembling, to say a word ; but with impatient 
anger he had bid her cease from tormenting 
him. Her music was his great solace. Violet 
had a small pianoforte brought into the room, 
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and alternating it with her guitar, she sang 
and played whenever he was well enough to 
listen. 

By his side she would sit, singing softly, 
always adapting to pathetic song-tunes, which 
she knew he loved, the words of hymns, pro- 
nouncing every syllable distinctly, so that the 
sense might, perchance, meet his ear. 

Night and morning she knelt by his bed- 
side to say her prayers ; for some time this was 
done silently. But the moment at last arrived, 
hailed by her with a feeling of such deep 
heart-felt thankfulness, when one night he said : 

" Violet, you may as well say those prayers 
aloud." 

And, with a beating heart and faltering 
voice, she immediately obeyed. 

It was a simple petition that she mur- 
mured with her silver-toned voice. She prayed 
for her husband, now lying on a bed of suflfer- 
ing — that he might be strengthened to bear his 
affliction, and that relief naight be aflforded 
both to his soul and to his body. She dared 
not venture too much at first, for fear that it 
might disgust her hearer, and that he might 
not ask her again to repeat her prayers aloud — 
her only means of speaking to his heart. 
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She farther included in her prayers all the 
members of the family — her own beloved 
friends ; and, lastly/ with the fervom- the sub- 
ject always inspired — ^for her father ! ending, 
by imploring that God would mercifaUy grant 
that, though separated in this world, per- 
haps, for ever, they might surely meet again 
no more to part, in that world where there 
wiU be no more partmgs. Absorbed in her 
own feelings, after she had ceased speaking, she 
still knelt, her head buried in the coverlet, her 
thoughts far away in the wild log-hut — her 
father before her in imagination — ^his own dear 
smile cheering her, and seeming to say : 

" Go on, my child ; the way may be rough 
and hard, but persevere, the end will be 
peace/* 

She was startled from her day-dream by a 
voice which murmured, " Violet." 

It was an altered tone ; she could scarcely 
think it proceeded from Victor Lyle. 

She was by his side in a moment. 

" Violet," he said, " poor old Frank — ^how he 
must long to see you ! but what does it sig- 
nify, this short absence ? Happy, happy man ! 
he is sure to meet you, in a world where, as 
you say, there are no partings, whilst I — I, 
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miserable man, never can expect to see you 
again! 

And deep sobs broke from the penitent sin- 
ner's heart, whikt Violet mingled tears of 
compassion and gratitude with his. Her 
prayers had been heard, the hard heart was 
broken. 

From this time a change came over the 
spirit of this, to all appearance, lost young 
man ; he seemed eager for spiritual aid, and at 
his own suggestion the attendance of Mr Ver- 
non was requested, and henceforth he seemed 
only soothed by the comfort derived from 
religion. God only knows how it might have 
been with him had he recovered — ^whether 
with returning strength his evil passions, 
which required such a fierce retribution to 
subdue, might not have blazed forth again, 
with all their former intensitv. 

With this we have no business. 

To his familv it was indeed a blessed com- 
fort to see him, as the time of his probation 
drew to a close, become daily more altered. 
His bodily sufferings became less acute, but, 
perfectly helpless from the injury to his spine, 
he slowly but siu-ely declined; and it was 
nearly six months before the last change 
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came. During this period his family had 
raUied romid him, the poor mother with agony 
at her heart, receiving from this son, always so 
indulged, notwithstanding his grievous faults, 
for the first time in his hfe a return for her 
love for him. 

Lord Glenmore's marriage had taken place, 
and his excellent young wife added her valu- 
able assistance, as far as it was possible, to help 
and comfort the afflicted family. 

And with what admiring, wonderstruck gra- 
titude they all looked upon the young wife, 
who now shone forth as indeed a ministering 
angel, to support and strengthen the dying 
man ! She was indeed a valuable instrument 
in the hand of God to draw this sinner into 
the path which led to mercy ; and though a 
death-bed repentance — conversion during the 
few short, dark, and oft-times delirious hours 
of mortal sickness — seldom, if ever, offer a pre- 
€edent for any assurance of salvation, still the 
changed state of this unhappy young man was 
such as to bring hope and comfort into the 
sorrowing hearts of those who watched around 
him. 

¥li * ifH 

Violet's excellent constitution enabled her 
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to bear up against the fatigue of her present 
existence. Lord Victor would scarcely allow 
any hired nurse to approach him ; the only 
person who was permitted to take any import* 
ant share in tending upon him was Tom 
Jones, who now with a woman's tenderness 
assisted Lady Victor in this most arduous la- 
bour. 

One night, a few days only before he 
died, Violet, exhausted by more than usual 
fatigue, had lain down by her husband, on 
the outside of the bed. She soon fell into a 
deep sleep, and Lord Glenmore, who had spent 
the night in Park Lane in order to take his 
turn of watching, had just entered the room. 

" Glenmore,'' Lord Victor murmured as his 
brother seated himself by his side, "does 
she not look Kke an angel ? " turning his eyes 
upon Violet, who in her white dressing-gown 
lay so motionless and cahn, breathing so 
gently, her head supported by one hand, the 
other crossed over her breast. 

" And she has always been as an angel to 
me, Glenmore," he continued ; " I leave her in 
your care ; you, I know, will always consider 
her as a dear sister, a sacred charge ; as far as 
money goes, you have already generously en- 
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abled me to provide amply for her, but oh, 
dear brother, watch over her, guard her from 
the bad men of this world; never let her again 
fall into the hands of one Kke me. With her 
beauty, her matchless attractions, she will be a 
mark for many, but save her, Glenmore, oh, 
save her from such a gulf of destruction — as 
being the wife of such another unprincipled 
reprobate as your wretched brother." 

^^^ •j% *W^ *1* ^^^ 

Before the awful hour arrived, Victor Lyle 
had made his peace at least with all in this 
world. Julian Hope had been summoned by 
his particular desire to his dying bed, and most 
touching was the cordial parting between these 
two young men, in former days so disunited. 

"Violet, will you grant me one last request?" 
he feebly whispered the day of his departure ; 
"say you will not leave niy mother for one 
whole year after I am dead; she will be so 
lonely, so sad, now that my sisters are both 
about to be married, and you, darKng, will be 
worth many daughters to her." 

What could Violet do but make the pro- 
mise, although her thoughts reverted to her 
father, and her heart she knew would be with 
him? 
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" And poor Tom, you will always be kind 
to him." 

" Always," she said, her tears now falling 
fast. 

And he died! his short life was ended. 
On Violet's bosom he breathed his last sigh. 
Little could she have imagined that a few short 
months would have made so complete a change 
in her feelings towards her unfortunate hus- 
band — that she should ever be able to mourn 
for him with sorrow, and above all that it 
could ever be possible to reflect upon his 
memory with tender— Softened feelings. But 
so it now was. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Raymond Crichton had gained that for 
which he had panted, a Ufe of excitement, 
exertion, and hardship. 

The war in India was at its height, and the 
hearts of all who loved him were filled with 
incessant anxiety on his account. He was 
crowning himself with laurels, this gallant 
young officer, and soon had risen to the rank 
of colonel. He wrote cheerfuUy and cheeringly 
to his mother and sisters, telhng them that 
both his health and spirits had improved, since 
he had exchanged his former Ufe of comparative 
indolence and luxury for one of rough activity. 

To his sister Edith his letters were more 
expKcit ; they told mpre of the inward feelings 

VOL. III. 22 
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of his heart, which were still full of sadness, 
although he would say, " I have taken the only 
method of ever hoping for a cure, my dear 
sister; it will require time ; and believe me when 
I say, I will strive to make a conquest over 
myself ; but you must go on writing, and tell 
me ever3rthing, I entreat ; don't think that it 
will be kindness to make any concealment 
— your letters are all that I have to live for 
now." 

And Edith had indeed much to communicate 
— ^her own most happy prospects, and then the 
thrilling history of Violet's flight from Park 
Lane, the death of the child, and lastly, her de- 
termination to separate from her husband. 

These were the tidings which arrived 
successively for several mails ; and then 
carhe the annoimcement of Lord Victor's acci- 
dent, his terrible suffering, and Violet's selL 
sacrifice. How Colonel Crichton in imagina- 
tion could see her, as Edith so graphically 
described, like a ministering angel, day and 
night endeavouring to soothe the sufferings of 
that unworthy husband ! Edith's praise of her 
friend was unbounded, and she felt that she 
might now speak all that she felt; for was 
there not a bright vista disclosing itself, a far- 
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ofiF light in the future, which made her heart 
beat whilst she mentally contemplated it ? 

" Dear Raymond," she would say, " he may 
still be happy." 

And Raymond ! — ^we will not presume to pry 
into or analyse his feelings. We are quite 
sure he felt as a noble generous man should 
feel, but also, as is only natural, as a man 
who, having lost the dearest hope in Ufe, who 
had looked upon his existence as a dreary 
cheerless journey, suddenly feels that a fresh 
spring of hope gushes forth from the source 
which he thought was dried up for ever. 

Yet as a Christian man he must not indulge 
in a hope, which depended solely on the life 
of another; he must try not, and it was really 
a source of comfort to him to hear of the im- 
proved condition of the mind of the wretched 
young man, for his own sake and for that of 
all his friends, and the wife, whose prayers 
were so constantly offered up on his -be- 
half. 

The final news at length arrived. Victol* 
Lyle was dead. Raymond Crichton received 
the information when he was on the eve of a 
most perilous engagement, and with this great 
secret filUng his heart, he went forth, perform- 
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ing prodigies of valour, and coming forth un- 
scathed by a single wound. 

And now his thoughts were only bent on 
returning to England. He was panting with 
eagerness to be at home, but this was a time 
when India required the services of her best 
officers. No leave of absence was to be pro- 
cured, and nearly frantic with impatience he 
must remain at his post. 

Not that he expected to see Violet immedi- 
ately on his return ; that he knew could not be, 
in her recently widowed state, but he must be 
in England ; the reason for exile was no longer 
existing — it was no longer sin to think of her. 
But there was nothing to be done but to wait, 
and, with his mihtary ardour, we must confess, 
sadly damped, to go on facing all those perils, 
which a short time before were looked upon 
with utter indifference. How far more pre- 
cious his life had now become ! 

« « 4e * « 

Violet, worn and exhausted, now that her 
motive for exertion was gone, was in a state 
requiring much rest and care. Her health had 
begun to sujffer from want of sleep and constant 
watching, and the physicians advised a resi- 
dence for some months in some breezy air of 
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the sea-coast, and a locality was soon fixed upon 
by Lady Glenmore, whose feelings were now 
all absorbed by the tender love and interest she 
felt towards her departed son's wife. 

What a blessing had this humble, despised 
girl proved to her poor Victor — how could she 
requite this debt of gratitude ! Indeed every 
member of the family seemed to vie with each 
other in marks of their affection, their admira- 
tion, of the young widow. 

Had she not possessed the lowliest of minds 
she might well have been exalted in her own 
esteem by the adulation poured upon her on 
all sides. 

But she merely received it as proofs of the 
goodness and kindness of others, and for her- 
self, felt only gratitude towards them, and 
thankfulness how unbounded! — for the hope she 
might cherish, that her wretched husband had 
died with a changed heart, that she might re- 
member him without shuddering, nay, with ten- 
der pity — not as the Victor Lyle of old, the 
husband whose very idea was torture, but 
as the poor mutilated sufferer, who had looked 
to her alone in this world for anything ap- 
proaching to alleviation. 

One only request she made before leaving 
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London. Mademoiselle Hoffmann was disen- 
gaged and looking out for a situation ; Violet 
requested Lady Glenmore to allow her to ac- 
company them to their sea-side residence. 

" She is a dehghtful companion, dear Lady 
Glenmore," she said, " and although I suppose 
it would be ridiculous for me to have a govern- 
ess, we can call her a companion, a visitor, 
or any name — ^but I am so anxious to improve 
myself — my education is so incomplete, that it 
would be my greatest pleasure and ambition to 
enter upon a regular course of study/* 

Of course Violet's shghtest wish was law. 
Mademoiselle Hoffmann accompanied them 

to S , and all the time Violet could spare 

was given to her neglected studies, and her 
music and singing were not forgotten. She 
worked hard, and the employment was very 
salutary to her health as well as to her mind. 

But her whole soul was devoted to the alle- 
viation of Lady Glenmore^s affliction. This 
poor mother mourned indeed for the son, whom 
with all his grievous faults she had loved so ten- 
derly, and it was to Violet that she now climg 
with the affection of a real mother, scai^cely 
bearing to lose sight of her, watching with in- 
terest her every movement. 
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All the studies were pursued in their general 
sitting-room, and it was one of Lady Glen- 
more's only pleasures, as she lay upon a dis- 
tant sofa, to look upon that graceful figure as she 
bent over her books, and to listen to the sound 
of the musical voice as she read aloud to Made- 
moiselle Hoffmann. How young the sweet face 
looked, even in that most unbecoming of head 
gears, a widow's cap! and it was with pleasure, 
though at the same time with many a heavy 
sigh, that the mother noted, day by day, how 
the face brightened — freshened again, under 
the influence of rest and peace ; the eyes, be- 
fore feo sad and languid, sparkling again with 
health and hope, the soft cheek rounding, and 
the rose tint once more faintly tinting it. 

" Yes," Lady Glenmore would sigh, " it is 
all very natural; my poor, poor boy, he made 
her very wretched ; but if he had hved, might 
he not have reformed, and hved a life of happi- 
ness with that fair creature?'' 

Better as it is, poor mother. 

" God's ways are always right, 
And love is o'er them all." 

Far better that Victor Lyle is gone with a re- 
newed heart from this world of sin and tempt- 
atioUi 
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We cannot pretend to say that Violet grieved 
very long for her husband, ^though his me- 
mory she could now dwell upon with such soften- 
ed feelings. As she recovered from the ex- 
haustion occasioned by her long and arduous 
attendance upon the suflFerer, such a tide of 
joyous feelings seemed to rush into her heart, 
that she felt ashamed almost to own them to 
herself ; but we must remember her youth, and 
after so many months of such a life as she had 
led since her marriage, the reaction to her 
present state of freedom was something ecsta- 
tic in its nature. She sought by never-ceasing 
attention and acts of love towards Lady Glen- 
more to make amends for the want of sjbdl^ 
pathy she fancied she was now evincing in her 
affliction ; she never left her, rose early to 
have her ride over before breakfast, that she 
might not be absent from her mother-in-law 
again during the day. Lord Victor on his mar- 
riage had made no settlements upon his wife, but 
before his death Lord Glenmore's assistance had 
enabled him to settle a considerable jointure 
upon her on the Cranley Abbey estate. All 
his personal property he had also bequeathed 
to her, with the exception of a handsome legacy 
to Tom Jones ; Violet was therefore ricL 
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" Poor Victor, how generous to be so consider- 
ate to me ! and those were kind words when 
he said he knew thac I would take care of my 
father. Yes, dear father, I must soon have you 
home again." Thus she would oft-times pon- 
der, and this was now the dearest hope in 
which at present she dared to indulge. 

The Marquis and his lady came to visit the 
party about two months after their residence 

at S and three since Lord Victor's death. 

Edith had hitherto scrupulously abstained 
from mentioning her brother's name, except in 
a general way, to Violet, who she saw had 
always shrunk from the subject ; but now she 
determined to break the ice, and remove this 
want of confidence between them, on a topic 
so important to her brother's future happiness. 

" I want to show you some most beautiftdly 
executed coloured photographs, Violet," she 
said ; " come with me into my room." 

And the young Lady Glenmore opened a 
drawer, and produced from thence several 
cases, showing wonderful likenesses of herself. 
Lord Glenmore, and several other members of 
the family, with which Violet was highly de- 
Ughted. 

"And here is another which I think you 
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will recognise," the Marchioness said, giving 
her another case. 

Violet looked at it, then started perceptibly ; 
and Edith, whose eyes were fixed upon her, 
saw her face and neck first crimson, and then 
turn into deadly paleness. But she continued 
to gaze upon the picture, her eyes seemingly 
rivetted so intently upon it that she could not 
remove them. At length she hastily closed 
the case, returned it without a word to Edith, 
and turned away. 

"Violet, how is this?" Lady Glenmore 
hastily asked ; " is this the way that you turn 
away from the sight of dear Raymond's face ? " 

*' Oh, Edith," cried Violet, throwing her 
arms round the neck of her Mend, and weep- 
ing, " I turned away because I thought it 
would be wrong to look at it — as I must look 
upon his face, I — so short a time a widow." 

" I absolve you from any sin in so doing, 
dearest," was the answer, accompanied by 
the most tender caresses. " Poor Victor Lyle 
has been virtually dead to you as a husband 
for many, many months; you performed a 
noble part by him, Violet, but now you may 
look at Raymond's face with a conscience void 
of oflPence both to God and man." 



A 
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"Then give me that picture/' exclaimed 
Violet, seizing the case ; and with a face radiant 
with joy, showing even through her tears, she 
flew out of the room and shut herself into her 
own apartment, there to hold spiritual con- 
verse, no eye to observe her, with the man 
who had won her young heart's first feelings 
of love, and whose image she had with such 
self-immolation endeavoured throughout her 
married life to obhterate from her mind. 

When she appeared again before Edith, 
there was a brightness in her aspect, a joy 
thrilling even in her voice, which she vainly 
endeavoured to check. 

. " Poor child ! " said Lady Glenmore aside 
to her son, as she looked upon her radiant 
face ; " how glad she seems to see Edith, and 
I rejoice to see her joyous smile again ; but oh> 
Glenmore, my poor, poor Victor ! " 
The mother's heart could never heal ! 



CHAPTER XXX. 

We must hasten towards the finale of our 
story, having abeady, we fear, wearied the 
attention of our readers by so long lingering 
over the history of our little beauty. 

We must confess to having felt particular 
interest in detailing the events of her young 
life, and to a partiality for this story ; which 
may perhaps be Kke that of an artist, who is 
infatuated with one particular production of 
his art, the merits of which he alone can fully 
appreciate, or, to carry the simile still higher, 
like a parent, who often clings with most 
favour to her least promising child. 

We earnestly trust this however may not 
be entirely the case, but that our heroine will 
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find favour with every one, and not be con- 
sidered too much in the Kght of "a saint, a 
martyr, a piece of perfection,'' too highly 
coloured for nature. 

We have only striven to portray a speci- 
men, not uncommon, of a gentle truthful 
woman with all the weakness of her sex ; yet 
at the young age at which we have painted 
her, having 

" Less of earth in her '' 

than is to be found in this sophisticated age. 
Yes, even in our world of stem reality, such 
indeed are sometimes to be found ; and we only 
hope that the prosperity of her future years 
may not alter the sweet submissive charac- 
ter which was formed and strengthened in the 
refining furnace of adversity. 

>llt ^ 4k 4k >llt 

After a stay of five months at S , the 

Dowager Lady Glenmore was persuaded to 
pay a visit to Lyle Court, and there Violet ac- 
companied her. She had become a perfect 
Ruth to her mother-in-law, ready to follow her 
wherever she went, during the year in which 
she had promised never to leave her. 

Brooklands, beloved Brooklands ! yet what 
tearing of her heart-strings it would be to re- 
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turn to it and all the associations connected 
with the place. She signified a request to Mrs 
Vernon before she arrived there, that the little 
mound which indicated' poor Merry's grave 
should be removed, and the spot merely turfed 
over, like the other part of the lawn. She 
wished for no memorial to remmd her of that' 
deed ; let it be obliterated firom remembrance 
with every other misdeed of Victor Lyle; it 
was only soft compassion and an inward 
prayer of hope and gratitude that filled her 
heart, when she looked upon the marble monu- 
ment upon which was recorded the nam^ of 
the two Victor Lyles, father and son, her hus- 
band and child. 

" My child ! " she exclaimed, "how I could 
have loved you; but it is well — you have escaped 
perhaps a life of sin ; but can I ever forget your 
one piteous cry ? " 

And her mother's grave she visited — sad, 
sad duties were these, and Violet's spirits sank 
again. Brooklands was a painful spot to her 
now, and not even, though so many Mends 
rallied round her, could she shake off the de- 
jection which overpowered her, nor even the 
companionship of her beloved Sylvia, who was 
visiting at the Rectory with her baby boy. 
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The sight of the child distressed her ; per- 
haps the extreme happiness of the young 
couple oppressed her spirits, for she felt a 
loneKriess in her heart, known only to herself 
and perhaps to one other — Edith ! 

Raymond's sister occasionally gave Violet 
his letters to read, but lately they had been 
much less frequent. The war in India was 
still raging, and the deepest uneasiness felt 
for our troops, exposed as they were to such 
aggravated dangers. Time went on; the 
Dowager Lady Glenmore was settled in her 
beautiful Villa at Rochampton, and Violet 
sought by occupation and study to divert her 
mind from the sorrow and anxiety which were 
beginning to be insupportable. 

Lord and Lady Glenmore had been for a 
few months on the Continent, and Violet's first 
year of widowhood had passed, her year 
of promise to remain with Lady Glenmore; 
but even now that it was over, how could she 
leave her ? every hour she seemed to become 
more necessary to her comfort. 

She wrote to her father imploring him to 
return, but TVank Miller had been deeply 
shocked and distressed by the death of his 
wife ; self-reproach for his harshness — such he 
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now deemed his desertion of her— sharpened 
the feelings of his regret for one whom with all 
her many imperfections he had once dearly 
cherished. He felt much repugnance to the 
idea of returning to England, although he 
comforted his daughter by promising her, if 
possible, to conquer in time this reluctance 
and to re-visit his country, even changed as it 
was so completely to him. 

All this harassed and perplexed Violet, but 
with her usual unselfishness she strove against 
giving way to the anguish which was again 
beginning to take possession of her feelings. 

^^5 ^^* ^^S ^^ ^^* 

It was on a gay spring morning that Lady 
Victor prepared to drive to Glenmore House 
to see the Marquis and his lady, just arrived 
from the Continent. The anticipated, pleasure 
had raised her spirits, and it was with a light 
step and joyftd heart she sprung from the 
carriage. 

" I shall find Lady Glenmore, I suppose, in 
her morning-room," she said, and without 
waiting for an answer, or for the servant to 
show the way, she darted up the stairs and 
walked at once into the room usually occupied 
by Edith. 
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She was startled by the obscurity which per- 
vaded that generally cheerful boudoir, the 
contrast so great to the glare of the sunny 
morning, all the Venetian blinds closed, produc* 
ipg that dull twilight so oppressive at first to 
the unaccustomed vision. 

The room appeared to her uninhabited, and 
she was about to turn and quit it to seek Lady 
Glenmore elsewhere, when a ray of sunshine, 
penetrating even the sombre darkness of the 
apartment, fell upon an object which in a 
moment rivetted her gaze. 

On a sofa was stretched the figure of a man, 
Violet's heart began to beat, and she hesitated 
whether at once to make her escape. 

" Who could it be ? " 

She strained her sight to ascertain. 

"Can it be, that ghastly face, that atten- 
uated figure, that bandaged arm — can it be?'' 
she mentally exclaimed, " oh, can it be? '* 

And she involuntarily clasped her hands as 
she stood gazing at the evidently suffering man, 
who there lay so helplessly extended. 

" Violet ! " at length a faint voice uttered. 

And Violet no longer hesitated ; she ap- 
proached the couch with precipitate steps. 

" Violet ! " again the voice repeated, " and 

VOL. IIL 23 
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thus to meet you after all these long months 
and years of waiting ! " He extended his hand, 
and Violet, pressing it between both of hers, 
was now on her knees beside him, her head 
bent low over the thin hand, her Kps pressed 
upon it, her tears falling fast and silently. 

And thus Edith found the reiinited pair. 

" Violet r' she exclaimed, "what are you 
doing ? you must not agitate Raymond ; he is 
to be kept in perfect quiet." 

Violet immediately rose. But Raymond 
Crichton would not relinquish the little hand 
he at last felt was his own for ever — even 
though that ever might be for so short a time 
on earth, for he had returned in a most shat- 
tered state of health — a wound in his arm, 
rendering amputation all but inevitable ; the 
surgeons who had seen him that morning re- 
quiring only a few days to decide whether they 
could by any possibility avoid this last ex- 
tremity. 

Colonel Crichton had only arrived the night 
before. His father and mother were at Brighton, 
therefore his sister had insisted upon his taking 
up his abode with her. 

" It will not do me harm, dear Edith," he 
said, " far otherwise ; my mind will be light- 
ened, for I know now that she loves me, and 
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has forgiven me. Yes, by those tears I know 
it. But, dearest," he continued, his voice fal- 
tering with agitation, " you have not yet seen 
me ; you know not what a wreck I am — a 
miserable worn-out man, not fit for one hke 
you ; and perhaps, Violet, I may have to 
lose my arm — my right arm. Edith, draw up 
the blinds ; let her see me as I really am ; not 
as she remembers me.'' 

Edith drew up the blinds. 

Violet looked stedfastly at her faithful lover. 
He was, indeed, as he said, a fearful wreck; 
but as she gazed upon that altered face, a 
fuller tide of tenderness rushed into her heart 
than had even heretofore flowed within it ; 
and Raymond, as he looked anxiously into her 
speaking countenance, felt tears of joy and 
deep thankfulness falling from his eyes, as he 
read in it the unchanged feehngs of her loving 
heart. He drew her towards him. 

" You will still Jove me, notwithstanding^ 
Violet," he murmured. 

" Yes, Raymond, and I will be your right 
arm," was the emphatic answer. 

^^ ^P ^^ ^p ^p 

Raymond Crichton intreated so piteously 
that Violet should not immediately leave him, 
that Lady Glenmore persuaded the Dowager 
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to lend her young daughter-in-law to her for a 
short time. Edith's approaching confinement 
was an excuse for requiring her assistance, at 
this moment, her sister, Mrs Musgrave, being 
incapacitated by the same reason from coming 
to her, and her mother not able to leave their 
father but for a few hours at a time, he being 
in a most faihng state of health, and Lady 
Helena and her infant being expected at Roch- 
ampton, rendered Violet's society less necessary 
to the Dowager. 

And it did appear as if her soothing pre- 
sence acted Kke a charm upon the suffering man . 
balm of Gilead it was, indeed, to his nmid, and 
how miraculously the state of the mind acts 
upon bodily ailments we all know full well. 

That voice alone appeared to have the power 
to soothe his pain — at her bidding he was obe- 
dient as a child. Nourishment, which before 
was distasteful to him, from her hand was ac- 
cepted with rehsh ; and then to sit and gaze 
upon that face and form, which, beautiful as it 
had ever been, was now so matured in love- 
liness, to listen with delight to that melodious 
voice read aloud, or sing, thus invariably devot- 
ing herself as she did to the alleviation of the 
tediousness of his confinement to the sofa. 

But even this was no longer irksome to 
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Raymond Crichton, but, on the contrary, bliss 
unspeakable — day of happiness far too short. 

The surgeons were astonished at the daily 
improvement of their patient's state. The arm 
soon gave indications of improvement, the 
pulse before so feeble and fluttering, to gain 
strength and firmness. 

Who indeed could minister to a mind dis- 
eased, with the painful inward gnawing in it 
which had so long perturbed the last few years 
of his Ufe ? his bodily wounds were aggravated 
and kept open ; but now, with peace at his 
heart, hope brightening so splendidly the 
future, with Violet's hand pressed in his — ^his 
eyes upon her sweet face — there was a genial 
glow at his heart, which brought health and 
healing into all his veins. 

" Mother ! " Raymond said to Lady Crich- 
ton, on one of her brief visits to her son, " you 
may remember that in one of our last conver- 
sations before I left England, when you asked 
me if I had not some attachment, I told you 
her I loved was married ; you knoV now what 
I meant ? " 

" Yes, dear Raymond, I know all about it, 
and I hope soon to see you happy with your 
sweet Violet," was the answer, and Raymond 
pressed his mother's hand with grateful joy. 
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Violet's only trouble at this moment was how 
to break the news of her engagement to Lady 
Glenmore, but the young Marchioness oflfered 
to do so, and with the kindness and un- 
selfishness of her amiable nature, the Dowager 
was soon able to enter heart and soul into the 
prospect of happiness afibrded to one whom 
she really loved as a cherished daughter. She 
even offered to accompany Violet to Brighton, 
to which place Raymond Crichton was now 
able to move, to be near his father, and also 
for the benefit of sea baths. 

And there Violet had to share her nursing 
between the father and son. The old Baronet, 
who had always looked upon her with much 
admiration, received her now, as his future 
daughter-in-law, with the sincerest delight. It 
was joy to the feeble old man to behold her 
and listen to her voice ; as it was with his son, 
Violet's presence produced a soothing effect 
upon his senses. 

And now she was to be seen, walking by 
his wheel chair, or seated by him in his car- 
riage, a striking personification of summer and 
winter, Violet thus becoming a source of de- 
light and comfort to so many. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Some three months after, might be seen in 
one of those earthly paradises, a beautiful 
EngUsh garden, on which wealth had lavished 
with unsparing hand every necessary to render 
its loveliness complete, a loving pair, loitering 
amidst its flowery paths ; the one so fair and 
young, the other, that noble creature, a man, 
in the vigour of health and vitahty ; his 
handsome face, bright with the purest feelings 
of love and happiness. 

Yes, Raymond Crichton was almost himself, 
again. True, he still wore his arm in a sling, 
but that was a mere trifle to him now. Hap- 
piness had been his panacea, had brought 
healing in its wings; happiness which had 
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made him forget every pain, and every former 
sorrow ; his cheek, once so hollow and pale, was 
beginning to assume its usual rich colouring, 
his eyes their wonted briUiancy. 

He felt this was almost too great joy to be 
reality. 

" Violet," he said, " you have no longer any 
excuse for delay, I shall not leave you until you 
have fixedthe day ; and," he continued hurriedly, 
" in pity's name let it be an early one ; re- 
member the days, months, and years of happi- 
ness I have abeady lost." 

"Well, Raymond," was the reply, "let it 
be on my birth-day. It will be the anni- 
versary of the day which I have always con- 
sidered the very happiest of my hfe, four years 
ago. You remember it, no doubt, our day at 
Richmond." 

" Yes, I remember it well ; but, Violet, all 
is ready, and your birth-day is six weeks 
hence." 

" Yes, but so it must be ; and I have 
another request to enforce. The day shall 
never come, unless you make one solemn 
promise." 

"What is it, Violet ? " was asked with breath- 
less impatience. 
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" That you will let me see my father before 
a month has passed, after I am your wife." 

" Is that all ? " Raymond exclaimed, much 
relieved, *'yes, dearest, that I will readily 
promise, — sooner if you Hke." 

Violet's face flushed with pleasure. 

" Now I am indeed only too, too happy," 
she murmured, as she leant so confidingly oti 
that arm, which was henceforth to be her guide 
and guard throughout her future life, and then 
she added, as she looked with such love upon 
her affianced husband, "Do you remember, 
Ra3rmond, once saying — it was when you took 
me to the opera, and I wept at the sorrows 
of the two poor lovers — * What matters 
sorrow if the end is bliss ? ' how often have 
I remembered those words ! " 

" Yes, my angel, I do remember all about 
it ; and, my Violet, the end of our sorrow will 
be indeed bliss." 

The Dowager Lady Glenmore and Lady 
Crichton were seated in the verandah of that 
beautiful Rochampton Villa, watching the 
happy couple as they walked thus together, 
lost in their fehcity to the thought of aught 
else in the wide world. 

It was a sight which gave pleasure to both 
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as they Ipoked upon it; although the kind 
unselfish heart of, one of the mothers could 
not contemplate the scene without experienc- 
ing a bitter pang. 

A mother never can forget. 

Yes, there is an enduring tenderness in the 
heart of a mother, firm even in death, never to 
be stifled by either ingratitude or worthless- 
ness. If misfortune has been the lot of her 
child, his memory will be dearer to her, in 
consideration of all that he may have suffered, 
and if disgrace in any form attaches to his 
name, she will still love and cherish the re- 
membrance of the poor prodigal. Yes, faith- 
ful is the mother who has looked upon his 
innocent childhood, and whose heart, as long 
as it continues to beat, will be ever full of that 
never-dying love which transcends iq purity and 
unselfishness every other affection of our nature. 

At length she said, as she wiped the tears 
from her eyes : 

" Yes, dear Lady Crichton, you have every 
reason to be satisfied with Raymond's choice. 
I, who love her so well, can testify to her almost 
unequalled goodness ; at least, I never before 
knew one, to me, so perfect : he wiU indeed 
be a happy man." 
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. " I am perfectly satisfied and rejoiced at my 
son's prospects," the stately-looking lady re- 
plied, "and these feelings mark how com- 
pletely Violet's intrinsic merits have made a 
conquest over my deeply -rooted opinions (pre- 
judices they may be deemed by some) upon 
the subject of unequal marriages. I can now 
scarcely beUeve it possible that I could ever 
have brought my mind to rejoice so truly as I. 
do now, at the marriage of my only son with one 
so low-born as that beautiful creature ; but she 
has vanquished even my proud views for Ray- 
mond, and I would not change her for the 
noblest in the landv" 

"I agree with you most fully, my dear, 
friend," Lady Glenmore replied, " although. 
Heaven knows, my spirit revolts, and will ever 
do so, in a general way, against such innova- 
tions into the higher grades of life as the one 
in question. Violet is one in ten thousand, 
but even her fate, poor girl, hitherto has not 
been such as to advocate the cause of unequal 
marriages ; they, indeed, seldom prosper, al- 
though indeed we have some bright exceptions 
in our Peerage. But her days of unhappiness, 
God grant ! may be now over. Deeply am I griev- 
ed," Lady Glenmore added, " to lose her, sweet 
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child, who has been indeed to me as the dear- 
est of daughters, ever since my poor Victor 
gave her into my hands as his most precious 
treasure, imploring me to watch over her as a 
jewel beyond price. Still I endeavour to com- 
bat against my selfish feehngs, and to rejoice, 
as well I may, that to such a man as Raymond 
Crichton I may fearlessly relinquish her. Poor 
Victor's almost last words were : — * O mother, 
save her from marrying a bad man.' " 

# « 4e 4^ 4^ 

It was a brilliant morning that dawned on 
Violet's birth-day. Her marriage was to take 
place at Rochampton, from the home of the 
mother who had so tenderly adopted the young 
widow. 

Violet would have implored that the cere- 
mony might be performed in the most private 
manner, but she could not oppose Lady Glen- 
more's decided, earnest wish, that all her friends 
might be there to do honour to the nuptials. 
She seemed to feel that it was a tribute to 
the memory of her son to lavish affection 
and respect upon the wife, whom, vrith all his 
grievous sins, he had in reality, in his way, 
loved. 

All the family were assembled, and the 
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Vemons and Hopes ; Mr Vernon was to 
perform the ceremony. Lord Glenmore to give 
the bride away. 

DazzUng indeed was the appearance of our 
little beauty as she came forth from her cham- 
ber on the wedding morning, supported by her 
two beloved friends, Mrs Vernon and Sylvia. 

Her dress had been chosen for her ; she left 
it all to others to arrange ; for as the time drew 
near, amidst all her overflowing happiness, 
there were still pangs at her heart as the re- 
membrance of her first marriage was neces- 
sarily brought before her mind, — her wretched 
mother, the unfortunate Victor Lyle, and then 
her father ! 

Her parting words to Raymond the night 
before the wedding were : 

" Remember your promise ; I am to see my 
father before a month is over." 

" Never fear, my darling," was the whisper- 
ed answer, as he pressed her to his heart. 

And she was led forth by Sylvia — herself 
looking so blooming and bright— a picture truly 
of a bride. Lady Glenmore insisted upon the 
white dress and flowing veil, although to a 
widow such attire is not in accordance with 
strict etiquette ; but that small face, as youth- 
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fill as ever, although it had attained the age 
of twenty siumners, must not be disfigured by 
a bonnet. 

Sylvia had ordered the wreath and bouquet, 
the most beautifiilly faintly-tinted pink roses, 
the choicest which the art of Paris could afford — 
no orange flower wreath for her — and Syl- 
via rejoiced to be able to substitute what she 
thought so completely the emblem of the fair 
bride, for those less becoming flowers. 

A splendid and aristocratic train accom- 
panied the bride to the altar, Sylvia taking 
her place by the side of her Mend. 

And there stood the proud and happy bride- 
groom ; it was a sight worth looking at to see 
his face so radiant with delight, health begin- 
ning to assert its usual right in that handsome 
frame ; and although the sUng was still there, 
he was able to remove his right hand from it 
in order to place the ring upon the finger of 
his bride. 

And Violet as there she knelt, what mingled 
feehngs filled her heart ! 

No longer was she the statue-Kke bride, 
speechless vrith horror and affright, but with 
fervent gratitude to God for the blessings he 
had vouchsafed to her, she followed the 
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words of her beloved friend Mr Vernon, and 
her melodious voice might be heard softly but 
emphatically repeating the promise, once so 
awful a weight of sin, of perjury, she deemed 
it, on her conscience, solemnly, but with joy 
unspeakable, pledging herself to be his, and 
to love, cherish, and to obey him " till death 
do tis part." And when the ceremony was 
over, and Raymond pressed her in his arms, 
now as his wife, he again whispered in her 
ear, " You shall see your father, my own ! — 
long before a month is over ! *^ 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

It was to Pemberly the married pair de- 
parted. 

Sir William Crichton, whose age and in- 
firmities were such as to give promise of but a 
few short months or weeks of protracted ex- 
istence, had given up everything to his son, 
who had of course retired from the army. 

A beautiful home indeed was Violet's new- 
one, and her husband had endeavoured in 
every way to gratify her slightest wish in its 
arrangements. Mrs Graves was there to nleet 
her, installed as housekeeper, much to Violet's 
satisfaction ; even Tom Jones, now a respect- 
able married man, was installed as head of 
the stable department ; her husband's thought- 
ful kindness was to be seen in the minutest 
instance, and, as if to add to the brightness of 
the moment, the day was resplendent in love- 
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liness, as the newly-married couple sat at 
breakfast the next morning. 

" Do you feel inclined to walk soon, dear- 
est ? " Raymond asked, " I am longing to show 
you everything." 

*'I shall be delighted — ^whenever you please/* 
Violet answered ; " how lovely it is ! " she ex- 
claimed as she walked to the window and 
looked out upon the beautiful prospect. 

Soon they were walking forth ; he with his 
head erect, his eyes bright and proud, his step 
firm and triumphant. 

And she, with her heart brimming over with 
happiness, but with eyes cast down only to 
veil their too great joy ; when she leant so 
tenderly, with such entire confidence, upon 
that beloved arm which was henceforth to be 
her staff, her strength, her support, through- 
out the remainder of her earthly pilgrimage ; 
at least that was her hope, her fervent prayer ! 

They walked on some time in silence : her 
to^gu/wJItai mute from the overpoweriBg 
sensation^ of her heart. Raymond was also 
silent, and as they proceeded his cheek be- 
came flushed, and he appeared somewhat nerv- 
ous and excited as they reached the sununit 
of a sKght accKvity, and a scene of great interest 

burst upon their sight. 
VOL. in. M 
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"This is the Home Farm," he somewhat 
hmriedly exclaimed, as they looked down 
upon that rich and prosperous sight, so pic- 
turesque as well as beautiful, — an English 
Farm well filled with all its munificent trea- 
sures; one which must make every Englwh- 
man's heart swell with pride, whilst contem- 
plating a spectacle unrivalled throughout the 
whole world, we should imagine, of our coun- 
try's riches, its industry, and its science. 
' The scenery around was striking and lovely 
— ^the house one of a very superior order, al- 
though not large, standing in the midst of a gar- 
den gay with flowers ; a green lawn sloping 
down to a babbling trout stream at its base. 

" What a pretty house ! " was Violet's de- 
lighted exclamation ; " surely it is too good for 
a common Farmer ! we ought to live in it, 
Raymond, and bring dear Sir William to the 
Hall ; this is indeed a delicious spot ! " and she 
continued to gaze around with increasing ad- 
miration. Raymond was looking rather ab- 
stracted and agitated; at length he said: 

" I have been doing a great deal to the 
place lately, for the tenant who now occupies 
it, — a man whona I respect and love ; we will 
pay him a visit, Violet.'* 

She hesitated. • -^ 
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" Not to-day, Raymond." 

" Yes, dearest, to-day," he replied, as he led 
her on, and in another moment they had 
reached the gatei which led into the garden. 

" Raymond, this house reminds me so much 
of our cottage at Brooklands," said Violet. 
"The porch will be exactly like, when the 
roses and clematis are more luxuriant/' 

The door was closed when they reached it, 
but they had not long to wait. 

It opened wide, and with a wild shriek Vio- 
let fell into the arms of her father ! 

" How rash and foolish I have been ! " cried 
Raymond in dire affright, as he looked upon 
the pale face of his beloved as she lay almost 
insensible in her father s arms — for the pain- 
ful surprise had been too much for her. 

They laid her on a couch and called Susan, 
the Brookla^ds servant, to come to their assist- 
ance. The bonnet was removed, and soon 
the colour reappeared on the cheeks and lips 
of Violet, and her eyes opened, fixing themselves 
with an amazed stare on the group surround- 
ing her. 

Could it be all true, or was she mad, dream- 
ing ? was her first thought. But no, it was 
all true, and again she was clinging round the 
neck of her father^ then throwing herself into 
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the arms of her husband, blessing him with 
words of ardent gratitude for what he had done. 

It was indeed a scene of joy, moments of 
heaven-like bliss — although tears were falling 
from every eye — but what blissful drops they 
were, flowing as they did from such pure— such 
pious sources. 

And here it will be as well to leave them. 
There are few moments of perfect happiness to 
be enjoyed in this world. Well it is for us 
that it is so. Unalloyed prosperity would not 
do for us mortal men and women ; our degen- 
erate natures require the refining furnace of 
trouble — we know that life is full of fearful 
changes, even to the most prosperous — they 
are in fact part of our inheritance. Happy are 
those amongst us, not who escape sorrow, but 
who are enabled to bear it best, who have 
that within them, that when these changes and 
sorrows come (and come they must in some 
measure to all) are able to turn them into 
blessings, making them aU work together for 
our final good, fitting us for " that joy ** no 
man taketh from us. 

A few words more and we have done with 
what has been a pleasant task. Raymond had 
for the last two months been arranging this 
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surprise for Violet, g-nd most fully had he car- 
ried out every plan to secure the comfort and 
well-doing of ^his future father-in-law, whose 
residence in Canada had extended his know- 
ledge of farming in all its branches. So 
anxious was Colonel Crichton that his home 
should in every way be really like a home on 
his arrival, that he had even hunted out two of 
Frank MiUer's old servants ; Susan, who had 
lived so long with them at Brooklands, and was 
now married to a man who had been in his 
employ, and of whom he had a high opinion — 
they were at the Farm ready to receive their 
master. 

The house was comfort itself in all its ar- 
rangements — ^the Farm a splendid one, whicji 
would aflford MiUer the most agreeable and 
interesting occupation. 

And that excellent man was received by all 
his friends with a degree of affection and re- 
spect which touched his heart with the warm- 
est gratitude and joy. 

They all with one accord would fain have 
made him forget his antecedents, and come for- 
ward as the father of Colonel Crichton's wife ; 
but honest Frank Miller, he never forgot them, 
nor ever wished to do so. On the contrary, no 
entreaties, not even the power of his daugh- 
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ter's influence, could ever induce him during 
the future course of a long and peaceful life 
to break through his habits of complete seclu- 
sion. He was a hermit, as far as society was 
concerned ; never once having been persuaded 
to mix with any one out of his own domain. 

There he was always honoured and delighted 
by the visits of the old and young, his high- 
bom and his humble friends. 

The hermit of the Home JFarm welcomed 
to his pleasant abode many a noble guest — 
those who had known and valued him for so 
many years, and his daughter, her husband, 
and as time went on, their promising children, 
were indeed blessings, for which this truly 
humble and pious man had deep cause for the 
gratitude with which his heart was filled to 
overflowing. 



THE END. 
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